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Weatherproofs 


| gehen WEATHERPROOFS for men and women are comparatively inexpensive, 
made in various weights to suit climatic conditions, and are absolutely dependable. 


led ee 





Conforming to the latest trend of fashion, the qualities of fabrics On sale everywhere in the United States and Canada, Kenyon 
used are carefully selected to produce the greatest satisfaction to Weatherproofs are recognized, not only by the label “C. Kenyon 
the wearer. Company — Makers, N. Y.’’, but by an undefinable distinction that 

No one article in your wardrobe is quite so useful, or appropri- each garment carries with it. Style cards and name of local mer- 
ate for so many occasions. chant will be mailed on request. 


Fifth Ave eine raed We end Fifth Ave. C ° K gE N Y O N C O M P A N : pony 


Congress and Franklin Sts. 
(Wholesale only) NEW YORK (Wholesale only) 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY 


AN INCOMPARABLE STOCK 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEw YORK 
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STARCHED OR SOFT, THE 


ARROW 


IS A DEPENDABLE INDICATOR OF A SMART, SATISFACTORY 


COLLAR 


CLUETT: PEABODY ®& CO.:INC.: MAKERS : TROY: N-Y. 
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SOFT OR STARCHED, THE 


ARROW 


IS A DEPENDABLE INDICATOR OF A SMART, SATISFACTORY 


COLLAR 


CLUETT: PEABODY & CO.:INC.' MAKERS «: TROY: N_Y. 
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Big as the increase in sales this 
MY past season, everything points to 
N a still greater increase this Fall. t 
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Greater preparations than ever 
have been made for the great 
army of *“‘ONYX ’’ followers 
everywhere, both at home and 
abroad. : 
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New and Improved styles and 
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is qualities for Men, Women and sper 
wd Children in all Fabrics from Silk A 
wv to Cotton—suttable for all occa- : " 


sions and purposes, reasonably 
priced, will make the selection of 
your ““ONYX”’ Hostery for Fall 


a pleasant task. 
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Sold by leading dealers everywhere 
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Emery & Beers Company Inc. 


Sole Owners of “ONYX” " 
and Wholesale Distributors We 
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Look for the 


C2) 


label—it is a 
guarantee of 
satisfaction 





To the man to whom a shirt is simply a shirt, 
IDE garments will make no particular appeal. 


But to the man who appreciates true worth in a shirt— 
quality and fit as well as attractiveness as expressed in 
pattern and cloth—no better values will be found than in 


SHIRTS IDE shirts. 


“They Fit” Geo. P. IDE & Co., Makers, Troy, X. Y. 
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Collars 


ell that you see the most 
successful business execu- 
tives wearing Soft Collars, it 
is apparent that this sensible 
fashion has come to stay. 











| one ’usbin 2?” 














5 en will find that a surpris- 
ing number of men prefer 
to wear Earl & Wilson Soft 
Collars so that they can look 
as well as they feel. And yet 


they pay no more. 
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FOREIGN MATTER 


The Substitute 


Hr—‘Fancy you getting married again, Mrs. Puddicombe.” 

SHE—"Well, you see, Pyke, I got so much washing to take ’ome now, 
if I ‘adn’t married Puddicombe I should ’ave been forced to get a 
donkey sure ’nough.”—The Tatler. 


Author! Author! 


AuTHOR—“You remember my last book ?” 

ArtTist—‘The one I illustrated ?” 

AvuTHoR—“Yes. Well, Sir Barnes Stormer wants me to dramatize it 
for his next West-End production.” 

Artist—"I say! That’s splendid. I must read it.”—Punch. 


And Then It Played 


RESTAURANT MANAGER (to customer who has ordered a glass of 
mineral water and an empty plate, and furnished his own sandwich)— 
‘Beg pardon, sir, but this isn’t—”’ 

CusToMER—‘Say, who the devil are you, anyway?” 

MANAGER—“I’m the manager, sir.” 

CustoMER—"‘Oh, I was just goin’ to send for you. Why isn’t the 
band playing?”—The Passing Show. 


The Happy Release 


Mrs. DE SMytH-Jones—‘‘Now, I want you to save me an extra 
supply of flowers next week. My daughter Alice is coming out, you 
know.” 

PROPRIETOR OF STALL—‘‘Yes, mum, I'll save ‘er the very best, pore 
thing. Whatever was she put in for?”—Saturday Journal. 


Dis-Tressing 
Sy MPATHIZER—“What’s the trouble, laddie?” 
STAGE MANAGER—“The show’s ruined, my boy. Lady Godiva’s 
bobbed her hair!”—The Sketch. 


One Man, One Collar 


HABERDASHER—‘“And will one collar be sufficient, madam?” 
Mrs. Hiccins—‘‘Do you insinervate, young man, as I ’ave more than 
London Blighty. 





On the Desert Island 
Castaway—‘Hoo did ye ken I was here?” 
RESCUER—"“‘Wireless telephone—heard a voice saying, ‘I’d give 
twenty pounds to get out of this rotten hole.’ ”’ 
CasTawaAy—‘Weel, yer telephone’s defective. I said ‘Twenty 
shillings.’ ”—Punch. 


The Lazy Worm 
Two miners went on a fishing expedition. But they were novices 


| at the game. 


‘Hoo are ye gettin’ on, Jock?” asked one. 
“Och, simply rotten!” was the reply. “I don't believe my bloomin’ 
worm’s trying.”—London Tit-Bits. 


The Lady from Aberdeen 
TRAMP (at the cottage door)—‘‘Could you give me tuppence for a 
bed, lady?” 
Sanpy’s WIFE—“Yes, bring it in!”—Bystander. 


Worthy of His Hire 


THE OneE—“Hello, Bill! What are yer doin’ here?” 

Tue OrHer—“ Just looking arter my property. I mended the sink 
in this ’ere ’ouse the other day and took the ’ouse and grounds in part 
payment.” —Bystander. 


Food for Thought 


It was washing-day, and John had been kept from school to look 
after the baby. Mother sent them into the garden to play, but it was not 
long before cries disturbed her. 

‘John, what is the matter with baby now?” she inquired from her 
wash-tub. 

“I don’t know what to do with him, mother,” replied John. “He's 
dug a hole and wants to bring it into the house.”—London Tit-Bits. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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HUDSON MODE IS INSTINCTIVE WITH THAT BEAUTY OF LINE AND RICH- 
NESS OF APPOINTMENT THAT IS ADMIRED AND APPRECIATED WHEREVER 
PEOPLE OF DISCRIMINATION FOREGATHER. THE BUOYANCY AND FREE- 
DOM OF THE OPEN CAR ARE COUPLED WITH SECLUSION, LUXURY AND 
COMFORT IN THE HUDSON. SUPER-SIX LIMOUSINE. THE FIVE ENCLOSED 
CAR HUDSONS ALL HAVE THE DISTINCTIVENESS, THE LIMITLESS ENDUR- 
ANCE AND PERFECT PERFORMANCE FOR WHICH HUDSON IS FAMOUS THE 
WORLD OVER. 
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Foreign Matter 


(Continued from page 6) 


A Too Evasive Answer 
He—‘Bridget, what do you mean by telling my wife what time I 
came home last night?” 
SHE—"‘Sure, and Oi didn’t. She asked me phwat toime ye came in, 
an’ Oi only tould her that Oi was too busy getting the breakfast ready 
to look at the clock” —The Sketch. 


Unconscious Benefits 


He was a “character” who had given the parish much trouble 
one way and another. The rector, meeting him quiet and thoughtful 
in the street one morning, said: “I was very glad to see you at the 
prayer-meeting last night, John.” 

Replied John: “Oh, that’s where I was, then.”—London Blighty. 


The Tactician 
THE VICAR (meeting inebriated parishioner)—‘Oh, Pat, and I 
thought you were a teetotaller.” 
THE PARISHIONER—‘Shure, an’ that I am—/ic—yer Riverence, 
but norrabigoted one.”—The Tatler. 
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ad : aH Hre—“I am, miss, and if the show’s like that I’m glad I didn’t 











FOR 87 YEARS 


the name of Cotrell & Leonard has stood 
for the best in hat quality. The final expres- 
sion of that long. cumulative experience is 


AETNA 
The [nsured Aat 


Anyone can make a hat to sell for $4.00. 
But only in Aetna, The Insured Hat. will you 
find sound economy combined with a quality 
and style that make it possible to put this 
satisfaction-insurance policy in every hat: 


**in consideration of $4, the 
price paid our agent for this 
hat. we insure it to be of 
perfect manufacture and to 
give satisfaction in every 
respect. Should it not do so, 
we hereby authorize and direct 
our selling agent to replace 
the same with a new AETNA 
hat upon return of the one 
which may not have given 
satisfactory wear. We leave 
it to your sense of fairness.” 


Your dealer has—or can get—the AETNA line 


COTRELL & LEONARD 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
DANBURY, CONN. 


(Makers also of the famous COTRELL hats $4 to $15) 
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ask the mater to come!”—The Bystander. 


Patron Saints 

Two sailors, an Irishman and a Scotchman could never agree, and 
the rest of the crew had become adepts in starting them on an argument. 
One day “patron saints” was the subject, of which the Scotchman knew 
nothing and the Irishman just a little. 

“Who was the patron saint of Ireland?” said Jock. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know?” said Pat. ‘Why, the holy 
St. Patrick.” 

“Well,” said Jock in deliberate tones, “hang your St. Patrick.” 

In a towering rage the Irishman hesitated a second while he thought 
of something equally offensive, and then burst out with, “And hang 
your Harry Lauder!”—London Tit-Bits. 


Lowered Percentage 


Donatp—“D’ye ken Mac fell in the river on his way hame last 
nicht ?” 

WILLIE—“Ye dinna mean tae say he was drooned ?” 

DonaLp—“Not drooned, but badly diluted.”—London Ideas. 


The Price of Clothes 


First Rustic—‘‘It looks like Bill was going to marry that there 
widder.” 

SEconp Rustic—Well, ’e might do worse. Her first husband left 
an uncommon good overcoat !””—Bystander. 


The Hand that Rocks the Cradle 
MotTHER—‘‘Would you like to come and rock the baby for a bit, 
Tommy ?” 
TommMy—* Rather! but I haven’t got a rock!”—London Mail. 


. Intermittent 
LADy—(to applicant for position as gardener)—‘“‘You are, of course, 


strictly sober?” 
APPLICANT—"Yes, mum, often.’’—Blighty. 


A Mere Trifle 
“Oh, Charley, have you half-a-minute to spare?” 
“Yes. But only half-a-minute, my dear.” 
“Well, I only want you to explain to me exactly what’s meant by 
the Covenant of the League of Nations.” —The Passing Show. 


At the Opera 


First Box-HOLDER—‘“I’m told she’s always writing to her dress- 
maker about new frocks.” 

SECOND Box-HOLDER—“I suppose she enclosed a stamped and 
addressed envelope for that one.” 
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A Living Room of Today~ 
o- at the Dampton Shops 


S those old Italian decorators brought 
the warmth and dignity of the villas 
of sunny Italy to Elizabethan England, 

in the furnishings which they adapted to the 
needs of English life, so today the Hampton 
Decorators bring to you old Italian brocades 
and velvets, torcheres and furniture, offering 
their wide resources and experience in the 
planning of your home. 


You will find it a pleasure to wander 
through the many distinctive rooms at the 
H[ampton Shops, for in this ever-changing 
exhibit are rare treasures from the Italy of 
the Renaissance, the France of the Louis, 
from Jacobean days and Georgian England. 
Our master cabinet-makers also reproduce 
these fine old pieces in all their perfection of 
detail and mellowness of tone, or adapt them 
to meet the needs of .today. 


Nampeon Shops 


18 Gast so"Sereet: / 
facing St. Patricks Cathedral 
NewYork : 
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If You will Read 


this Advertisement 
You will Wear = = x 
Martin & Martin Shoes 








Msss5 Martin €§ Martin 


are the most successful makers and re- 
tailers of fine shoes in America—the 
only ones, in fact, who have built a 
really important national business on 
fine shoes exclusively. 


Old time shoe merchants did not be- 
lieve that this could be done. They did 
not really believe in fine shoes, therefore 
they could not sell many of them. They 
said that the market for fine shoes was 
limited. They were right—they limited 
it themselves by not understanding the 
importance and the economy of good 
shoes. They encouraged the public to 
buy cheap shoes, because it was the line 
of least resistance. 


But it was not good for the shoe-buy- 
ing public, therefore not ultimately good 
for the merchants who encouraged it. 
The success of Messrs. Martin & Martin 
proves the point. It is much more profit- 
able in the end to serve a customer’s in- 
terest than it is merely to sell him some- 
thing. 


Messrs. Martin & Martin have built 
their business upon the sole idea that 
what is best for the customer is ulti- 
mately best for the merchant. They 
have greatly widened the market for fine 
shoes by demonstrating the real econ- 
omy of such shoes. 


Everybody wants fine shoes—and al- 
ways did—but many people used to 
think they could not afford them. Now 
they know that they cannot really afford 


anything else. Once more it has been 
proven that the best is, after all, the 
cheapest. 


Martin & Martin shoes cost more per 
pair than some other shoes, but less per 
year than any others. They represent the 
real economy of high quality, as distin- 
guished from the false economy of low 
price. 


Because they are the best shoes it is 
possible to make, they have become the 
most fashionable shoes. The ultra-fash- 
ionable person is always distinguishable 
by superior quality of apparel. 


And because these shoes are the best, 
they are of course the most comfortable 
shoes to wear, as well as the most fash- 
ionable and the most economical. 


With these three superlative advan- 
tages, added to the most intelligent and 
careful fitting service ever devised, it is 
not surprising that Messrs. Martin & 
Martin have developed the fine shoe 
business to proportions never before 
thought possible. It is a business built 
solely upon service to the customer— 
upon giving more shoe satisfaction at 
less cost per year. Fashion, comfort and 
economy await your pleasure. The 
complete solution of your shoe problem 
is here. 


NoTE 


Those who cannot visit the stores buy 
satisfactorily by mail. Our fitting charts, 
simple, accurate, and easily used, will be 
sent upon request. 


Martin & Martin 


Fine Shoes and Hostery 
for Men and Women 


New York: 583 Fifth Avenue 
& 1 East Thirty-fifth Street 
Chicago: 326 Michigan Avenue 


South 
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The collars illustrated on this page are made 
with the Lion Link, a practical device which holds 
the tie in proper position and prevents the collar 
from spreading. 
The relation a perfect fitting collar has to correct 
dress, is described by the foremost authority on 
men’s fashions, in the Booklet “Correct Dress and 
Collars.” Here is the coupon - mail it today. 
UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO. 
CAPTAIN (178) crete SIGNAL (205) 
MERCERIZED OXFORD cera SATIN STRIPE SILK 
Send me the Booklet “Correct Dress and Collars.” 
SABRE ([206) ADMIRAL (181) 
SATIN STRIPE FIBRE FANCY PIQUE 
| 
| 
| 
(} = MAJORt79 SALUTE iso! || 
| FINE WELT PIQUE THE LION LINK FANCY PIQUE 
UNITED SHIRT &% COLLAR CO. MAKERS OF LION SHIRTS AND COLLARS 
Rh RO RRR SRR ORE C7 ERD) <A -AD < IN -ABNN «yc + CeO “ ics «5 ere “ARE wie {5 ab OES a Ga 9) 
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(The Shirt You'll Be 
Glad You Bought 


Affording bodily warmth — 
without impairing freedom 
of movement. For out- 
door or in-door wear — for 
work, dress or sport —in 
summers sun or winter's 
snow. § Sold by dealers 
who place their customers 
interest first. 


‘The Chas. 4 Ishuler Mfg, ©. 
CaNCINE WIS : 


‘The same splendid quality 


and individuality in 
each model 
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Smartly Dressed Men Are Wearing 
Tweedie Boot Tops 


——— are now the accepted vogue among men who dress in 

good taste. They give the touch of distinctiveness that distinguishes 
the well groomed man. Tweedies are the acme of good taste. They 
fit the feet with the snugness of a glove—refuse to sag or pull away 
from the heel or toe—and have no unsightly buckles. 











Tweedies suit all occasions—a brisk hike in the avenue, a call at the 
club, a drive in the motor, a day at the office. 


Tweedie Boot Tops, which are made for women as well as men, come 
% in a variety of wool fabrics including the exclusive Worumbo Wul-Buk, 
Trayton Kersey and Amsden Buck. 


Insist upon Tweedies. The trade mark is sewed into every pair. 
Tweedies are sold to you with our guarantee and if your favorite shop 
cannot supply you write us and we will gladly advise you where in 
your locality Tweedies may be had. 





Tweedie Boot Top Company St. Louis, Mo. 
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OZ She Pulse 
Of Vmerica @ 


Literally in Touch with Every Need in the 
Whole Range of Glove Service 


O you want the newest model for street Hansen is unapproachable for correctness 

or dress; the latest Gauntlet Glove or of style, design, shade and finish. Hansen 

Mitten for motorist or aviator; the most knows howto build Gauntlets that protect 

efficient working, ~love? Hansen is your without crowding, Mittens that have ele- 

dependence for design, material and special- ance as well as comfort, and heavy-service 
ized building. Gloves that look as 300d as they feel. 


Write for the Free Glove Book, where style for every purpose is described. 
Show your dealer your choice. He will get it for you if not now prepared. 


O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
105A Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Saperspun 


Formerly called Empire Wash Crepe 


This supreme silk for men splen- 
didly justifies its name—Superspun— 
a master weave. It is made in many 
designs of rare beauty and its wear- 
ing qualities are remarkable. Other 
Empire Loomcraft Silks—all washable 


shirtings of distinctive pattern and 


enduring texture are “Mellowspun, 
*“Shapspun, *Guildcrepe, ‘Chateau, ‘Com- 
modore Crepe, “Kingcloth. — «Res.v.s.pat.on) 


If you have your shirts made to 
order, ask your shirtmaker to show 
you his complete assortment of Empire 
Loomcraft Silks. The name is woven 


in the selvage. 
Liso 
Ss 


If you prefer ready-to- 
wear shirts you can find 
them made of these silks 
at most of the better shops 
and the Empire Loomcraft 
label is in every shirt to safe- 
guard vou against inferior 
SILKS. 
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H. M. KING GEORGE V 
OF ENGLAND 


Pearls 
Pearl Ropes 
Pearl Necklaces 
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HE Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 

| Company have on view a select 

" collection of carefully chosen 

Pearl Necklaces and single Pearls 

representing the best. possible value 
to discriminating: purchasers. 


Orders by mail are promptly and 
carefully dealt with, the articles either 
being forwarded immediately or re- 
tained to await clients’ arrival as 
desired. Freight Insurance and Duty 
costs are extta to the prices prevail- 
ing in the London Showrooms. In- 
clusive prices given where. desired. 





The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Com- 
pany have no other establishment in 
Regent Street, Oxford Street, or else- 
where in London, or abroad—only 
ane address, 112 Regent Street, 
London, W. I. 
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THE 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS ComPANyY [7 
112, Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
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THE ESTEY RESIDENCE ORGAN 


ic hperww is essential to any home 
which aims at the full richness of 
life, of culture, of enjoyment. The pipe 
organ is music carried a little further— 
a greater instrument—a more wonder- 
ful possession. 

It is the Estey Organ that has made 
all this possible. It is built for the home 


—for any home—cleverly adapting itself 
to the size of the room or to the space 
available for its pipes—becoming at 
once an unusual source of pleasure and 
an ornament of distinction. The Estey 
mechanical player makes its harmonies 
available to all without interfering with 
its playing by the human organist. 


THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Studios in NEW YORK, 11 West 49th Street 
BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street 


CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy 
LOS ANGELES, 633 South Hill Street 


PHILADELPHIA, 1701 Walnut Street 
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THE ORIGINAL AEROTYPE MOTOR CAR 
POLO] O07 100) Ore wen @)\ fae UIE d Oto. 


OLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. / 
(realors of « TMdvanced Motor Cars 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 





EE ©c.R. 1919 

















“47 EET Stratford, composite American. An upstanding 


young man with a bone in his back and brains in his 
head—a forward-looking, determined man. 


The world looks good to this young man, because he 
takes pains to look good to the world. Mr. Stratford in- 
variably is Well-Dressed—not from happen-chance, but 
from plan. 


Just now you see him in a Sport Coat. From time to time 
you will see him on different occasions at work, at play, 
always a Well-Dressed man. His Dress Coat is faultless 
and he is just as particular about his Business Sack or his 
Sunday Frock and Topper. 


Every young American who would be Well-Dressed—be- 
comingly and in modish clothes—may safely pattern from 


Stratford—the Well-Dressed Man. 





Stratford’sclothes are exclusively tailored by Cohn, Rissman & Company,Chicago 
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It isn’t enough to love a 
lovely thing—and buy it. 
You’ve got to pose it. And 
frame it. House & Garden 
shows you how. 


DO YOU GIVE YOUR CHAIRS A CHANCE? 


Half the charm of that smouldering old brocade 
comes from the soft sweep of the roughcast back- 
ground—from the sturdy companionship of the 
refectory table—from the Oriental rugs so effec- 
tively placed—from the narrow brocade-hung 
doorway set flush with the wall. 


And the carved Spanish chair in the corner— 
wouldn’t it lose immeasurably if you took away 
the Italian beauty of its setting under the curve 


As for your own chairs—maybe Priscilla might 
have sat in them, and they’d break their Colonial 
hearts if you didn’t place them primly with their 
backs against the wall. Maybe they’re English— 
ind yearn for a tea table. Maybe they’re modern 
Bolshevik chairs—and would be happier on the 
ceiling! ... 


There’s more real information about furniture 
in one issue of House & Garden—where you see 
all the pieces in real rooms—than in a libraryful 


of the grey ceiling? 


of mere books on decoration. 


These 5 Numbers of House & Garden, $1 


September Autumn Furnishing 


There’s positively everything from the Signs of 
the Zodiac as decoration, to that modern living 
room that whisks into its tablecloth under your 
very eyes, and announces dinner. Furniture, 
crystal, lampshades, an electrical laundry and an 
article on how to ventilate the house. 


October Fall Planting 


Here comes the winter garden (no capitals, 
please) with directions in full for its joyous 
making. What bulbs to plant in the fall—how 
to make a rock garden—just which of the bird 
houses are favorably considered by our friends 
of the air—and then the Fall Planting Tables, 
those invaluable pages that represent years of 
expert investigation, all codified ready for you. 


(Six, if you mail the coupon now) 


November House Planning 


Are you building a new house? Then here’s an 
article on getting together with the architect, 
another on collecting for building, a third that 
tells all about planning for the furniture to go 
in the various rooms of the new house. And 
best of all—you’ll find a whole collection of little 
houses, each perfect of its kind. 


December Christmas House 


What does Christmas mean to that house of 
yours? A new rug perhaps? A chair or two 
that the living room has coaxed for? A floor 
lamp? All the things that the house wants are 
in this number, together with the newest ways to 
hang the holly and dress the tree and plant 
Christmas in the heart of the dinner table. 


January Furniture Number 


Every year our American master-craftsmen give 
us something lovelier—every year the importers 
bring in new quaintnesses from the Orient and 
the odd corners of Europe. The best of these 
things you'll find in the January number—and if 
you can’t just see what you want in your local 
stores, our Shopping Service will buy it for you. 


February House Fittings Number 


The February number has the predestined bit of 
glass, the one bedspread you can’t afford to do 
without, the lampshade that makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. And if by any chance the 
thing you sigh for isn’t there—and you can’t even 
seem to know what it ought to look like yourself 
—write the Information Service. 


Sign, tear off, and mail the coupon now 


























House & Garden, 19 W. 44th St., New York City 
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UST one trifling dollar—a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill- 





chosen chair—will bring you House & Garden’s staff of experts for 


Send me the next FIVE numbers of House & Garden, beginning with the next issue. It is my 
Ee GT ie oe a five delightful months—six, if you mail this coupon now. Connois- 
in due course, (Canadian, $1.25.) seur, architect, kennel expert, landscape gardener, interior decorator, 
ON LE SEE ee ee ee ee ee sanitarian, saleswoman, shopping commissionaire, and friend, are all 

igs dk hale aan a aie ie a packed between the covers of House & Garden. You need not send 
EF CES CERES S547 EL kee ae Ow kb Oo os Ga SEe Soe SK NEb eae Saw and eae sees money now. Just mail the coupon today. Your subscription will begin 
ES ie Wcketecbabni be bbkwsbvoeecer ob ot bbe cheeses eek tsesheso = at once. 


The Postal Zone Law makes necessary an additional postage charge of 15c., west of the Mississippi. v. F. 9-19 
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Powerful Car 


Luxury of Power Combined with Beauty of Line 


\ \ 7HEN men or women talk with pride about their 
automobiles, they naturally seem to put much 
emphasis on power. 


Power, and lots of it, sells cars. It makes owners 
better pleased with their cars. There is no luxury 
like the sense of power. 


We have combined the 83 horsepower of the Standard 
Eight with a trim, artistic body of almost spirit-level 
straightness. Ventilator in cowl, an improved wind- 
shield—these and other features add beauty and con- 
venience to a power such as sagas might be sung about, 














STaNDaRD Steer Car Company 
Automotive Dept. _ Pittsburg, Pa 
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CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 
Sales Offices: 52 VANDERBILT Avenue, New York 
CURTISS ENGINEERING CORP., Garden City, Long Island 
THE BURGESS CO., Marblehead, Mass. 
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WINTON SIX 


























Desire Something Better? 


BE glad if you have this desire, for it pro- 
motes invention and human progress, 
and produces the good things of life that 
make your world more glorious — like this 
magnificent new Winton Six. 


Seeing this car, you will know that yesterdays 
cars are surpassed, that here are new thrills, 
new enjoyment, new happiness awaiting you. 
Beauty that captivates, power and speed that 
laugh at miles and hardest hills, comfort and 
style beyond previous * bests’ a mechanism 
that harmonizes with your needs and stays 
in tune —all these are yours in the newest 


Winton Six, the surprise ear of 1919. May 


we send you literature ? 





THE WINTON COMPANY 


729 BEREA ROAD, CLEVELAND, O., U.S. A. | 
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Every one of these Victor artists 
is a reason for having a Victrola 


ALDA CULP GALLI-CURCI JOURNET MURPHY scorTi 

BORI DEGOGORZA GARRISON KREISLER PADEREWSKI SEMBRICH 
BRASLAU DELUCA GILLY KUBELIK PATTI TETRAZZINI 
CALVE DESTINN GLUCK MARTINELLI POWELL WERRENRATH 
CARUSO EAMES HAMLIN McCORMACK RUFFO WHITEHILL 
CLEMENT ELMAN HEIFETZ MELBA SAMMARCO WITHERSPOON 
CORTOT FARRAR HOMER SCHUMANN-HEINK ZIMBALIST 


It is to these artists the public instinctively turns for musical 
entertainment in the great opera houses, theatres and concert 
auditoriums throughout the world. And on the Victrola their 
glorious art echoes and re-echoes in thousands upon thousands 
of homes. 


To hear these famous artists on the Victrola is to be thrilled 
and inspired by their exquisite interpretations, to experience 
the delight that only the greatest music can bestow—that only 
Victor Records bring into your home. Every rendition as true 
as life itself—and it is in acknowledgment of this perfection 
that these great artists have chosen the Victrola as the instru- 
ment to convey their masterpieces to the music-lovers of all 
the world. 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Any Victor dealer anywhere will gladly 
demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and 
synchronized in the process of manufacture, and should be used together to 
secure a perfect reproduction, 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“VICTROLA”’ is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this Company only. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


© Mishkin—Dupont—Matzene—Horner—Rembrandt Studios—Davis & Sanford— 
Kirkland—Hall—Apeda—Underwood & Underwood—Bangs—Strauss-Peyton 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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A Lenox House Party 


How a Hostess Can Cope With the Growing Fastidiousness of Week-end Guests 


increasing spread of this Bolshevism 

thing, but the fact is day by day, 
more and more difficulties arise in form- 
ing a suitable house party. Hostess 
after hostess, carefully planning and 
choosing, has been snowed under—in 
Summer, too—by politely expressed re- 
grets. 

En conséquence many a fine estate is 
absolutely running to pot this season. 
Where once one heard the gentle tinkle 
of breaking glass from Tom’s strong 
forearm drive, or the soft ‘‘whoosh” of 
Dick’s brassie taking turf in the formal 
garden, or Alice’s merry laughter as she 
runs George’s car into the privet hedge, 
only empty echoes come to mock. About 
each place lingers a general atmosphere 
of desolation, evidenced by neat, un- 
trampled flower beds, spotless lawns, 
trim walks and unbroken shrubbery. The 
porch furniture still looks as it did when 
shipped from Vantine’s, and if the Glou- 
cester hammocks could talk—they would 
not be worth listening to. 

Under these circumstances, most hosts 
and hostesses would resign themselves to a 
comfortable, quiet and inexpensive summer, 
alone. Not so Malvina dePuyster. 

She was the possessor of a “show” place, 
and she decided that she would secure some- 
one to show it to—or perish in the attempt. 
So she rehearsed her most effective look of 
determination before the mirror, and then 
proceeded calmly to concentrate. 

The ultimate result of her cogitations 
proved that the only possible remedy would 
be obtained through an extensive publicity 
campaign. And so Mrs. dePuyster—who is 
given to flashes of Machiavellian genius— 
systematically set to work to ‘produce a 
pamphlet extolling the positive virtues of 
her estate, ‘“Marshodors.” 

The design and composition of the book- 
let tallied well with the best traditions of 
Summer Resort literature. The first thou- 
sand struck off were literally a triumph of 
achievement. Printed in jet black ink upon 
burnt orange duotone stock, enclosed in a 
mauve envelope slightly scented (Vatefaire- 
fiche’s Violette de Parme), they were put 
through the mails at three cents apiece. Al- 
though they might have been transmitted 
unsealed, for a green, one-cent stamp, Mrs. 
dePuyster preferred to carry out the color 
scheme by using a purple, three-cent stamp 
—a trivial detail perhaps, but one that 
stamps her for what she is—a woman of 
discrimination. 

Along with the booklet, Mrs. dePuyster 
believes it best to send a note, more or less 
in this strain: 


[' may be due to the war, or to the 


Dear ‘ 
Will you not delight us all by run- 














SKETCH BY HELEN DUNCAN JAMESON 


Mrs. dePuyster rehearsed her most effective 
look of grim determination before the mirror 


ning down to Marshodors over the week- 
end of ? The girls (Mrs. dePuys- 
ter’s three homely unmarried daugh- 
ters) will be so glad to see you. Do say 
you'll come and be sure to bring your 
(tennis bat, fishing pole, harp, 
ouija board, or whatever it is that par- 
ticular guest delights in). 

I am sending you a little booklet, so 
that you may know all about Marsh- 
odors when you arrive on Friday. The 
Monday trains are 

Most sincerely, 
MALVINA DE PUYSTER. 











And then the booklet proper: 


MARSHODORS 
The Summer Home of Colonel and Mrs. 
Augustus W. dePuyster 

Eighteen minutes from Lenox and thirty- 
three minutes from Pittsfield by motor, lies 
Marshodors, the private estate of Colonel 
and Mrs. Augustus W. dePuyster. Situ- 
ated in a picturesque valley 1,492 feet above 
sea level, Marshodors is the Mecca of the 
élite and the rendezvous of the distingué. 

AUTOMOBILE Livery. Your train will 
be met by private automobile with liveried 
chauffeur in attendance. Guests have the 
privilege of using the Marshodors garage 
(supplied with latest models of all makes) 
for touring, calling or for amusement. Mar- 
shodors does not concern itself with omni- 
buses or so-called “station wagons.” 

Rw1nc. To guests inclined to equita- 
tion, the Marshodors string offers possi- 
bilities of amusement. The horses are avail- 
able in the mornings for short gallops, jump- 
ing, steeple-chasing, etc., and in the after- 
noon for polo. 

BATHING. Several bathtubs, all in excel- 
lent condition, permit guests to enjoy the 
pellucid, sparkling waters of the neighbor- 
ing mountain rills in comparative solitude, 





comfort and tranquillity. For the 
younger set the swimming pool (ninety 
by fifty) holds infinite charm. In order 
to preserve the atmosphere of Deauville, 
guests are permitted to wear gayly col- 
ored, one-piece Annette Kellermans. 
WALKING. Guests are not permitted 
to do any walking. There is constant 
livery service obtainable at all hours. 

Guests contemplating day’s tours will be 

provided with ample picnic luncheons. 

TaBLE. The Marshodors table repre- 
sents the best of everything in season 
that can be had. It has the advantage of 
being carefully prepared and home- 

cooked. Ice cream is served twice a 

week (Thursdays and Sundays). 

SF Up to eleven a. m. breakfast may 
be had in bedrooms. 
Sports. A croquet professional is in 
constant attendance for the instruction of 
our guests. We also supply a well-trained 
nurse who renders first aid to those who 
trip over the hoops. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. Guests may be 
supplied with Marshodors stationery by the 
sheet, the quire or the ream. Envelope 
and stamps to match: ink, fountain pens. 

After ten-thirty p. m. the butler’s pantry 
is open to foraging parties. Guests are re- 
quested not to indulge servants by washing 
dishes, recorking bottles, closing boxes or 
returning utensils to their places. 

Guests are cordially invited to bring dogs 
or children, or both. A competent veteri- 
narian is included in the Marshodors 
retinue. 

On Sunday evenings all guests assemble, 
as a rule, in the main living room for 
charades. Those not caring for charades 
are not affected by this rule. 

Marshodors will gladly supply razor 
blades, strops, bath salts, talcum powder, 
Attar of Roses (sec; 1904), boudoir caps, 
cigarettes (in fifties), light overcoats, cuff 
links, studs and wrist watches. 

WS The Marshodors servants are not per- 
mitted to accept gratuities. 

Guests are not expected to be on time for 
meals or to extend any- courtesies or con- 
siderations foreign to their comfort. It is 
not necessary for male guests either to stroll 
in the garden with the Misses dePuyster or 
to dance with them. 

The house is so designed that guests, in 
plying to and from the bath-rooms, will not 
encounter fellow guests of the opposite sex 
in embarrassing conditions of deshabille. 

There is but one more feature to be em- 
phasized : 

QS Each and every guest .room is 
equipped with the last seventy-seven issues 
of Vanity Fair. 

Will you kindly wire us (collect) when 
we may expect you? 

H. W. H. 
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When Four People Dine 
HE serving of the after-dinner coffee marks evening’s event. Home life and entertainment 
the close of the function. What an impor- center around the dining table. 

a tant part silverware plays in making delight- It matters not whether the meal be formal or in- In 
ful the entire dinner. formal—whether two, four or twenty be present Ma 
How subtle has been its influence in giving both —silverware lends its charm and gives an atmos- Try 
hostess and guests a sense of satisfaction in the phere of refinement that is quite its own. Fai 

Old silver is valued in great part for the vision it brings of old time hospitality. Ns 
Let the silverware you buy to-day worthily refiect you in the years to come. : ie 
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GorHaM Sir- 
ling Silverware, 
appropriate for 
all occasions, is 
available from 
leading jewelers coppenn ies 
cverywhere. 


MOUTH coffec- 
set is popular 
Loth for its decor= 
ative value and 
its extreme 
fe roiceability. 
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Antibolshevizing Amuck 


Must We Be Afflicted with a Parlor Beadle for Every Parlor Socialist? 


against the Bolsheviki in one of the 

most serious British magazines, I find 
that the case against them in the writer’s mind 
stands about like this: 

There is no such thing as Bolshevism in 
the sense of a body of social and economic 
theories and ideas. The Bolsheviki have no 
theories and no ideas, and the only thing that 
need be said about their programme is that it 
is a programme of crime. They are simply 
murderers, bandits, and degenerates paid by 
Germany to plunder and kill. They are ex- 
clusively the product of German intrigue. 
Many years before the war the Germans said 
to themselves, ‘‘Let us create the Bolsheviki who 
will so weaken the Russian state that we may 
get control of it.” So they created the Bolsheviki. 

After the war, when the Bolsheviki were 
apparently weakening the German state as well 
as the Russian, that also was the result of a 
German plot. The Germans were pretending 
to be Bolshevists in order to frighten the Allies 
into making softer terms of peace. Bolshevist 
uprisings were arranged in Germany and in 
some instances made to look like revolutions. 
Here and there people would be massacred or 
a premier assassinated or an alleged Bolshe- 
vist hacked to pieces, but in this the Germans 
were not serious. ‘They were only trying to 
make the Allies think they were. A German 
may be sanguinary but he is never serious. 
When they were killing each other in the streets 
by the hundreds they were laughing in their 
sleeves at the impression of seriousness they 
were producing upon other people. Germans 
are always up to some such trick when they 
kill each other by the hundreds. When they 
were suppressing Bolshevism in Berlin, they 
had no objection to Bolshevism. They were 
not even thinking about Bolshevism. They 
were simply thinking, ‘““What a splendid hoax 
on the Allies!” The setting up and pulling 
down of soviets did not arise from any interest 
in soviets. They did not care either one way 
or the other about soviets. The setting up 
and pulling down of soviets was a mere ruse 
to produce the impression that soviets were 
being set up and pulled down. Fortunately, 
the Allies were not duped by this affectation 
and accordingly the programme failed. 


One Last Grand German Plot 


(: boiling down a solid-seeming article 


ND now, according to the writer, begins the 
huge final German conspiracy which, if 


By FRANK MOORE COLBY 


not balked, will sweep from the world every 
vestige of civilization. Germany’s plan is to 
ruin the world in order to rule it. To do this 
she will engage along with Russia in a cam- 
paign of Bolshevization in-all the nations on 
the earth. This will not adhere to a fixed 
programme but will adapt itself to the oppor- 
tunities presented by the criminal and rebelli- 
ous classes in each country. Thus in British 
India it will stir the discontented native ele- 
ment to revolt and in China it will play on 
race hatred till European civilization is ex- 
pelled from the Far East and the Chinese 
people inundate Europe. Meanwhile, in every 
other country it will take the course that 
soonest leads to chaos, whatever that course 
may be, and when chaos is accomplished, Ger- 
many will at once help herself to anything she 
wants in it, which, of course, she can do, for 
in a state of chaos there will be no one to say 
her nay. There is but one remedy. Bolshev- 
ism everywhere must be stamped out instantly 
by force. 

I have presented this at some length be- 
cause it is typical of a sort of carelessness 
that is very widespread. Formerly it was al- 
most universal. It is still exceedingly re- 
spectable, weighty in appearance, and well 
documented, and it is only when you analyze 
it with some care that it falls into such tatters 
as these. But fortunately there is now a con- 
siderable number of sensible persons who are 
opposing the spread of Bolshevism and who are 
not writing about it in any such manner as 
this. On the contrary, they are all saying that 
this way of writing about it inevitably helps it 
along. There is a minority in our press to-day 
who are attacking Bolshevism. ‘There is a 
majority who are attacking under the name of 
Bolshevism almost anything else they happen 
to dislike. The minority think Bolshevism so 
dangerous a thing that it ought not to be mis- 
taken for something else. They do not think 
Bolshevists are mere bandits in the pay of 
Germany, but something more formidable to 
society. It would be much easier to dispose 
of them if they were bandits in the pay of 
Germany. If they had no ideas, they would 
not be dangerous. 

These writers do not believe that atrocities 
are the worst things to be said against the 
Bolsheviki. They believe the worst things are 
their own declared purposes and that no atroci- 
ty incidental to their revolution can be com- 
pared in atrociousness to their revolution itself. 


To these conservative writers in the English 
and American press, the rate of criminality in 
any particular group of Bolshevists is not the 
serious thing. The serious thing is their 
Bolshevism. Their murders are not contagious 
but their ideas may be, and there is no way of 
preventing our exposure to their ideas. That 
is the view of the minority of writers in the 
press who are so disturbed by this programme 
of communism that they actually keep their 
minds on it when they write. These and these 
only are the Antibolshevists. A saintly Lenine 
and an irreproachable Trotzky and a revolu- 
tion that was not only bloodless but spotless 
would still be detestable to these people on 
account of the Bolshevist result. They do not 
want any sort of Utopia suddenly fastened 
upon a developing democracy by a handful of 
men in a time of industrial disaster. To avert 
such a possible consequence of industrial dis- 
aster they are at work on programmes of in- 
dustrial peace. They are not sentimental about 
the rights of the working-class, but they are 
hard-minded realists about the power of the 
working-class. They are conservative because 
they wish to keep something standing and not 
to let it tumble down. It is not conservative 
to be so averse to alterations of any sort that 
you let the roof fall in on you. It may be 
Senatorial, but it is not conservative. And at 
this moment these conservative writers are 
trying to uphold the conservative tradition 
of democracries in the matter of freedom of 
speech. 


Our Overworked Experts in Patriotism 


DOUBT, however, if that tradition is in 

such serious danger as they think. The 
attacks on free speech are already approaching 
the degree of absurdity which usually brings 
about the collapse of attacks on anything. In 
the long run the country will insist on being 
saved from the sort of patriots that have been 
saving the country in the raiding of Socialist 
schools, in the extirpation of the private opin- 
ions of school-teachers and all that sort of 
thing. It will run the risk of an occa- 
sional bomb rather than incur the certainty of 
a constant meddling. It will prefer the politi- 
cal agitator to the politically agitated member 
of any committee of investigation into common 
talk. There will not be a parlor beadle for 
every parlor socialist. Experts in patriotism 
will not long decide on the precise hour when 
everybody else should (Continued on page 96) 
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He should not be allowed to miss a Greenwich Village tea, 

where all the boys and girls sit on the floor and match com- 

plexes. It might make him realize that England didn’t lose so 
very much in 1776 after all 
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A visit to an outdoor féte of bare- hay 
foot dancers would prove that 
America is not all dollar-hunting. A 





It might, in fact, show our much- 
maligned dollar-hunting in a more 
favorable light by comparison vig 
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American jazz music has taken a great 
hold on England, but-it is doubtful if the 
Prince has ever really experienced it in 
its essence. The night before he sails 
would be = good time to try it on him 


<ngland may be democratic and all] that, 
but the royal visitor should certainly be 
taken for a foursome on the Van Cort- 
land Park links some Saturday afternoon 
and shown what Democracy really is like 
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Nothing could be more stimulating for a young man who has just come through the 
war than to put him down in the midst of a dinner party of nice, respectable dowagers 
and retired bankers who will tell him all about their nephews’ experiences in the 
mud at Brest and ask him what he thinks (frankly now!) of American women 


Entertaining the Prince of Wales ls 





Sketches by GEORGE WRIGHT be 

T is a national custom of ours so to entertain our visiting celebrities that they him to eat three banquets a day, look at the glass-fiowers in the Agassiz Mu- | ea 
return to their native lands suffering from a complication of indigestion, lame seum, and do nonchalant approaches before batteries of movie cameras, until the 

arches and swimming vision. We give them a good time, gosh darn ’em, even young man has to be taken back to England on the hospital-ship “Mercy.” an 
if it cripples them for life. But if we must be disagreeably friendly to him, let us at least try a few new 
Presumably, the Prince of Wales will not be granted exemption when he entertainments, so that when he gets home and John Galsworthy and Robert 

visits this country. So eager are we to demonstrate the good-will we feel Nichols come to see him in the sanitarium, he at least will be spared the ch 


toward him and his constituents that we shall probably rush him about, forcing 


chagrin of having them say: “Old stuff, they did that to us, too.” 
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Trying It on the Dog-days 


The First Plays of the New Theatrical Season Get Away to an Early Start 


most of us even realized that we were 
through with the old one. It sneaked up 
cn us, you might say, while we were looking 
the other way. There never used to be all this 
rush about the thing. The old season’s plays 
were alléwed to die quietly out, then a few 
mid-Sunimer musical shows would be leisurely 
produced just to keep the ushers occupied, and 
then when the managers got around to it, along 
about Labor Day, the new season would be 
officially opened by an outburst of new plays. 
But that’s not being done this year. A few 
of our more enterprising managers have de- 
cided to jazz things up a bit, and start the 
new plays good and early. So, these balmy 
Summer evenings, last season’s successes, mid- 
season revues, and next season’s attractions 
are all running clubbily along at one and the 
same time. Oh, well, it lends a little variety 
to the transients’ evenings, anyway; they don’t 
have to go to a musical show every night. 


‘| VHE new season has come upon us before 


ye D yet, in spite of the new dramas, there 
is nothing that has the wholesome, in- 
vigorating appeal of a musical show, at this 
time of year. The old home town is full of 
strangers; it is festival time for the visiting 
buyers, enjoying their annual goings-on in 
New York. Try as you may with your mys- 
tery melodramas and your bucolic comedies, 
you will never replace the revue in the honest 
affections of the visiting hosiery buyers. And 
you remember, Rabbi Wise has declared, in a 
heated moment, that our plays seem to be 
written for the hosiery buyers. If Dr. Wise 
had only witnessed our new Summer revues, 
he doubtless would have amended his state- 
ment to read ‘by the hosiery buyers.” 

As far as costumes, scenery, girls, and danc- 
ing goes, the new revues are a riot. As to the 
lines—an evening of earnest attention to them 
forces the open-minded listener to one of two 
conclusions: either he has an entirely wrong 
idea of humor, or else it doesn’t make any 
difference, anyway. For quips that fill him 
with unutterable depression make the rest of 
the audience shriek with gales of happy laugh- 
ter, and wear out their palms with thunderous 
applause. Herewith—as we have a habit of 
saying, colloquially, around the office—is a 
representative bit of roguery that is nightly 
driving them wild, over at ‘“‘The Gaieties of 
1919” ;— 

“What kind of a gown do you call that you 
have on?” 

“This is a ball gown.” 

“Oh, a ball gown, is it? 
ball?” 

(Screams of appreciation from the audience. ) 

“Baseball.” 

“Oh, baseball, eh? Well, if you ever slid 
home in that, you’d be out, all right.” 

(Utter hysteria on the part of the audience. 
One transient collapses completely and has to 
be carried out, shrieking.) 

And, also herewith, a riotous jest delivered 
each evening by one of the principal comedi- 
ans of “The Greenwich Village Follies” :— 

Supernumerary: “Thank vou.” 

Comedian: “You're a Welchman” (falls off 
chair with loud bang). 


Baseball or foot- 


By DOROTHY PARKER 





WHITE 


George Hassell, in one of the more 

thoughtful moments of his réle in ‘“‘The 

Gaieties of 1919,” the first annual 

Summer revue of a series which is to 
extend from now on 


(Audience breaks down with joy, and weeps 
on one another’s shoulders.) 

These are but small samples of the feasts 
of wit. But you get the general idea. 


“The Gaieties of 1919” 


SIDE from all that, however, ‘““The Shubert 
Gaieties of 1919,” now current at the 
Forty-fourth Street Theatre, are—or is it “is” ? 
—undoubtedly something to come in to town 
about. If you want to be over-critical, you 
might think that there’s a bit too much reliance 
placed on the vari-colored lighting effects that 
were so popular in the good old Casino days, 
and on the trick costumes that light up—the 
kind that made the old Klaw and Erlanger ex- 
travaganzas what they were. However, even 
if you aren’t a devotee of that sort of thing, 
you must admit that the scenes and costumes 
form one long succession of gorgeous pictures, 
although an impartial inspection of the girls 
drives home the great truth that, after all, 
there is only one Ziegfeld. 

The plot of the piece becomes completely 
lost in the dazzling whirl of scenes, but judg- 
ing from the few glimpses one gets of it, that 
is a great boon. There are some easily memo- 
rized songs, with music by Jean Schwarz, and 
a great deal of extraordinarily good dancing, 
contributed by White and Clayton, the Glorias, 
and Ina Williams. And then there is Ed 
Wynn, who has made many an evening memor- 
able with less to start from. It does seem as 
if there might be more of him, during the 
course of the show—but after all, that’s proba- 
bly the best way to leave an audience feeling 
about a comedian. George Hassell has but 
little opportunity to be funny, though he makes 
the utmost of what he has. According to a 
personal idea of the matter, the great event 
of the evening—and one of the high spots of 
the Summer—is Gilda Gray's masterly ren- 
dition of the Beale Street Blues. This alone 


would give the first annual Shubert Gaieties 
a place in civic history. 

After prolonged jockeying, “The Green- 
wich Village Follies” finally got under way 
at the Greenwich Village Theatre. There 
was a stretch of time when “Greenwich Village 
Follies postponed another week” was as fa- 
miliar a daily newspaper legend as ‘“‘Senators 
Attack League of Nations.” Then there came 
a period of breathless anxiety while they vacil- 
lated between “Nights” and “Follies” as a 
title. But all that is safely over now, and the 
revue is getting along splendidly. Amusing 
lines are conspicuously absent—Philip Bar- 
tholomae and John Murray Anderson couldn’t 
have strained themselves any in doing the 
book—but Charles Falls’ scenery and André 
Sherri’s costumes make up for that, and the 
girls make up for anything. There are not 
many of them—there couldn't be many like 
those—but then it is rather a relief to see a 
stage not all cluttered up with lovely women. 
All the show girls are artists’ models; many a 
man in the audience wistfully wishes he’d kept 
up his drawing lessons, instead of going in 
for the life of a broker. 

Bessie McCoy Davis is the life of the party, 
contributing a generous number of dances, and 
proving more indisputably than ever that there 
is no one else who can do that sort of thing 
that way. Irene Olsen, a cabaret alumna, 
makes a charming ingenue, and Bobby Ed- 
wards adds the requisite local color with his 
songs. Baldwin Sloane’s music is a great help 
to everyone. The main burden of the comedy 
relief falls on James Watts, and while my 
personal feeling is that the irrevocable rasp- 
berry should be formally presented to all fe- 
male impersonators, I must admit that Mr. 
Watts is not one of those who put their whole 
heart into their work. 


HE second act of the entertainment could 

do nicely with a bit of cutting: as it is, 
the show isn't over until 11:45—I suppose the 
idea is that as long as you're down that way, 
you might as well make a good long stay of it. 
If the management should ever send out a call 
for volunteer advisers, I would be among the 
first to step boldly forward and suggest that 
they dispense with the burlesque of the garden 
scene from Faust, which is the sort of thing 
that a lot of mad wags get together and give 
late in the evening at a class reunion. If they 
took that suggestion in the right spirit, I might 
even hint that they worry along without Jack 
Wilson’s act, which seems to have curiously 
little to do with anything else. 

But these things, after all, are but a small 
part of life, and there is no use in being up- 
stage about them. Even with its humorous 
scenes what they are, the Greenwich Village 
Follies is well worth leaving the beaten track 
of Broadway to see. 


*The Five Million” 


ND now, with more or less reluctant feet, 
we come to the first non-musical comedy 

of the season. Reader, there is something that 
we must face together, you and I: we have 
tried to put it off, in vain. It is upon us. 
Heaven knows the (Continued on page 98) 
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Jessica Brown easily carries off the 
dancing honours—and there are 
many—in “‘A Lonely Romeo.” Miss 
Brown possesses perfect natural 
grace coupled with an astounding 
agility and suppleness of limb 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 





asset 


Pauline Garon is a youthful French- 
Canadian who forsook the parental 
hearth in Montreal to join the cast 
of “A Lonely Romeo,” from which 
she was drafted for service in the 
new musical comedy, ‘“‘Buddies” 








VANITY FAIR 





ABBE 


Ann Pennington, of “The Scandals 
of 1919,” has been frequently imi- 
tated but never equalled in her own 
particular style of dancing, a style 
in which the nimble shoulder plays 
an indispensably important part 


Marjorie Gateson is a shep- 
herdess of the Watteau school 
in the riotous new success, 
“The Gaieties of 1919,’’ which 
threatens to become a fixture 
in the dramatic calendar to- 
gether with the Follies, the 
Scandals and the Passing Show 


MAURICE GOLOBERG 


Fair Survivors of the Summer Season 


Furnishing the Main Motif in Musical Comedy Successes 
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Golf: The Last Phase 


The Evils of Playing the Game for Money 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 





HAVE just been playing golf for 
| money (a thing I hadn’t intended to 

do till the Fall of 1925), and some- 
how the world seems a different place. 
To the beginner at golf a money match 
is, I take it, rather what her first ball is 
to the debutante and his first burglary to 
the aspiring cracksman. It establishes 
his status. After that, he may play well 
or he may play badly, but at least he is a 
genuine golfer and entitled as such to 
bore people with detailed accounts of his 
methods on the occasion when he did the 
long hole in par. There are three mile- 
stones in the golfer’s life. The first is 
when he makes his initial shot off the tee. 
The second is when he plays his first 
money-match. The third, I suppose, is 
when he becomes champion. 


HE thing was sprung upon me. Per- 

sonally, I do not consider that my 
development as a cleek-hound or spoon- 
swinger is sufficiently advanced to justify 
me in making rasli wagers on my ability 
to do any one hole in under double fig- 
ures: but I was invited by a friend to 
play in a foursome: my friend did not 
turn up: and the two strangers who were 
to complete the foursome graciously asked 
me to go round just the same. ‘A dollar 
a hole?” they said. “Fine!” I replied— 
just like that,—airily. 

Now that it is all over, I see that there 
are drawbacks to playing golf for money. 
In the first place, it is so hard to make a 
final adjustment of winnings and losings 
after the match is over. The idea is that 
on each hole the second man pays the 
winner one dollar, while the third man, 
besides paying the winner one dollar, 
also pays the second man one dollar. It 
sounds simple enough till you come to 
get down to it. You take a box of 
matches and dole them out, and then 
count each match as a dollar. Unfor- 
tunately, just as we were getting along 
nicely, the supply of matches gave out, 
and somebody suggested that we should 
break our existing matches in half and 
put the halves in the pool and start again. 
This might have answered, had it not 
been ‘that half way through the second 
distribution, one of us suddenly remem- 
bered that he had put two half-matches in the 
pool instead of one, and he couldn’t remember 
just how many double half-matches he put in. 

At this point a mathematician joined the 
group, a man who got hold of a piece of paper 
and a pencil and began to work the thing out 
with a series of plus twos and minus twos and 
cancellations and additions; and the end was 
that we left him at it. He was looking a little 
feverish but otherwise in good health, and he 
had the score-card and the paper and the pencil 
and also a second box of matches which the 
waiter had just brought to the table. His first 
calculations had left me a few dollars down, 
but, when I went away, I was coming along 
strong and looked like overhauling the field. 
I shall not know the actual result for a day or 
two. It depends on the second box of matches. 

















Revenge 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 
Drawings by Gluyas Williams 


BST WHILE, upon our Cinquiéme Avenue, 
Where my delight has ever been inspection 
Of maiden witchery in brave review, 

My soul of late has sunk to deep dejection. 
For I am one who could not go to War; 

(I will not bore you with the reasons many.) 
But think you, of the damsels whom I saw, 
One gazed at me? I grieve to state, not any. 


O BEAUTIES bright, who coldly passed me by 
To smile across my shoulder at a sailor, 

You gazed on khaki with a melting eye 

Though I have really much the better tailor. 
Your glance was tribute to the navy’s blue; 


For chevron’d sleeve your sweet sourire was lurking; 


But for my snappy tweeds, however new, 


Your eyes were blind, your wireless was not working. 


Bet now, Revenge! For Peace has stilled the storm. 


And day by day our warriors seek the channels 
Which lead them out of drill and uniform 
And back to business-suits and floppy flannels. 
Revenge! Revenge! For when, O Ladies fair, 
We meet again, I'll lay a friendly wager 
That, forced to judge men by their martial air, 
You'll murmur as I pass,—“Good morning, Major.” 








HE suspense is trying, of course, but it 

seems to me that the real objection to play- 
ing golf for money is that it militates against 
the true spirit of the game. As every beginner 
knows, true golf is a thing of give and take. 
If your opponent drives into the rough, you 
say “Take it back, old man,” while, similarly, 
if you are left with one of those three-foot 
putts, there is a tacit understanding, a gentle- 
man’s agreement, that you are not supposed to 
make a serious shot. You merely give the ball 
a debonair one-handed tap and say “Down 
in ” whatever it is, irrespective of whether 
the ball goes anywhere near the hole or not. 
Under these conditions, golf becomes the king 
of outdoor sports. All the bitterness is taken 
out of it, and you come home with a genial 
glow of self-approval, feeling that you are 








on the whole rather a devil of a fellow. 

But, when money is involved, these 
refinements of the game are impos- 
sible. If you get into the rough, your 
opponent’s only thought is that this is 
where he gets the long-awaited chance to 
buy baby a pair of new shoes. And every 
putt must be putted out, however techni- 
cally dead the ball may lie. And it is 
putting that poisons the game. It is such 
a silly business, so entirely a matter of 
chance. James Braid and the rest of 
them urge their readers to study lines and 
mark which way the mower has been 
drawn over the green and allow for the 
wind and all sorts of things, but this is 
mere persiflage, and they put it in their 
books simply because they have to have 
a chapter on putting and have to think 
up something to say in it. They can’t 
give you pages and pages of real scien- 
tific stuff about drives and approach- 
shots and then, when they come to the 
putting-chapter, simply say “Trust in 
God.” So they give you the impression 
that putting really can be learned, 
thereby embittering who knows how 
many young lives. The only decent way 
to behave on the putting-green is to make 
your approach putt and then pick your 
ball up and call your score in a firm and 
determined voice. And this is what every 
sensible man does except when he is 
playing for money. 


ND then in a money-match you have 
to bother about the rules. The rules 
of golf may be all right for Walter Ha- 
gen and a few others, but they are merely 
a nuisance to the man in his first segson. 
The rules say that a club may not be 
grounded in a bunker. The absurdity of 
this is manifest. If you can’t ground 
your club, how the deuce are you to 
scrape away enough sand to tee the ball 
up? And, if you don’t tee the ball up, 
how in the name of Colonel Bogey are 
you ever to emerge from the abyss into 
the fair light of day? I know all about 
that hitting-an-inch -or-two- behind -the- 
ball stuff that you see photographs of in 
the books. It doesn’t work. There is only 
one way to get out of a bunker, and that 
is to excavate until the ball is nicely 
propped up on a pinnacle of sand and then 
swat it in the lower ribs with a niblick. Any 
rule that militates against this practice should 
be expunged from the book. 

And that rule about moving your ball. On 
ordinary occasions, when I slice into the rough 
and find the globule sitting in a hole in front 
of a young bush, I stand no nonsense. I look 
about till I have found some kind of a plateau, 
free from shrubs, and I place the darned thing 
in the middle of it, thus rendering it possible 
for me to do one of those light-iron shots of 
mine which turn pro’s pale with envy. This 
is what I call a triumph of my indomitable 
soul over the blows of fate. Why should any 
reasoning being proceed out of a clump of 
grass in a series of two-foot hops, when, by a 
little ingenuity he can (Cont’d on page 108) 

















Marilynn Miller, of “The Follies of 1919” 


No Audience Is Immune From the Infection of Her Joyous and Enthusiastic Youth 


VANITY FAIR 
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The Autobiography of Any Movie 


Set Down in the Regulation Manner 


editor of this great big magazine should 

want little me to write the story of my 
life. He says that all his readers are just crazy 
to really and truly know all about me—but ! 
don't see why they should be, do you? I 
never can understand why everybody is so 
interested in me. Why, I get at least 10,000 
letters every day from admirers all over the 
world. Of course, I never have time to read 
any of the letters, but I do appreciate them so 
much, and they are my greatest inspiration in 
my art. I often think of all the people, every- 
where in the great big world, who are so crazy 
about me—and I just want them all to sure- 
enough know that I love them as much as 
they love me! 

So, as long as everybody is so 
anxious to hear the story of my life, 
I guess I’ll just have to “take the 
cow by the horns” and tell it. You 
must all forgive me, if I don’t write 
like a real author does. This is the 
first story I’ve ever written. I have 
never had time to write, although it 
has always been my ambition. Ever 
since I can remember, I have felt 
that “the pen is mightier than the 
saw,” and some day when the public 
lets me have a little time to myself 
I am going to write some books and 
plays. I have written a great many 
poems, but they are locked away 
where no one can see them, for they 
are the outpourings of my inmost 
heart. Perhaps, some time, I may 
give in and let them be published— 
but I won’t go under that bridge 
until I come to it. 


|: sure I can’t imagine why the great big 


UT there—I must begin at the 

beginning, mustn’t I? For I 

suppose everybody will want to know 
every little detail of my life. 

Well, the “stork” left me in Twin 
Falls, Idaho, one Summer morn not 
so very long ago. I’m not going to 
tell you just how long ago it was, for ‘“‘a lady 
is as old as she looks,” you know,—and every- 
body always tells me that I am at my best in 
child réles. 

I want to tell all mothers not to be discour- 
aged if their kiddies are not beautiful—you 
can’t tell how they may turn out. Why, people 
have told me that I was a real “homely duck- 
ling” when I was very young. But I soon got 
over that, for I can remember, as a kiddie, be- 
ing stopped on the street by one of the most 
prominent artists in Twin Falls, who asked 
me to pose for the cover of a breakfast food 
package. However, my mother refused to let 
me accept his offer; she felt that the Bohemian 
atmosphere of the studio would turn my head. 


ao yet, how little do we know of the 
strange workings of fate, which blossom 
forth where we least expect them on the dim 
horizon of the future! It is just as the notable 
poet, Robert L. Stevenson, whose works are 
among my many favorites, says,—‘*The world 
is so full of a great many things, we ought to 
all be as happy as kings are.” It was the 


By HELEN WELLS 


artist’s recognition of my gifts that mage me 
realize that an artistic career was to be mine. 
If he is one of the many who will pore over 
these lines, I hope that he will know how grate- 
ful Iam to him. Some day, perhaps, we may 
meet again, and if we do I hope he won't be 
afraid to come right up and speak to me—for 
he will find me just as- warm-hearted and 
democratic as I was in my kiddie days. 
Although I had never seen a “movie,” I 
always realized that ‘movies’ were the great 
artistic possibility of the future. It became 
my constant dream to some day become a mov- 
ing picture “star.” I thought of nothing else; 
it was my one hope‘and ambition. And finally, 
the day came when my life-long hopes branched 








“BEETHOVEN’S SONATA” 


A drawing by Einar Nerman, who is bringing from Stockholm to New 
York in the Fall his combined talents for drawing and dancing 


out and bore fruit which lighted my path and 
led the way to fame. My father had long been 
the most influential and respected citizen of 
Twin Falls, and it was impossible for him to 
bury his talents under the bushel of a small 
city. Everyone knew that it was just a ques- 
tion of time until New York recognized his 
ability, so it was not much of a surprise when 
he was offered the position of assistant elevator 
starter at Lord and Taylor’s. Thus it was 
that we came on east, to the ‘‘great metropolis.” 


Y first sight of New York! Shall I ever 
forget it? There are those who feel 
terror at their first glimpse of that great whirl- 
pool of humanity where many a fragile blos- 
som has its wings singed in the candle of vice, 
but I never experienced such fear. I seemed 
to know that here was the land of my dreams, 
that the city before me would soon be at my 
feet—perhaps it was premonition. Be that as 
it may, I resolved more firmly than ever that 
I would enter the “movies.” 
Soon after our arrival in “Manhattan,” I 
set out to accept a position in the motion pic- 
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Actress 


tures. Never will I forget my entrance into 
my first studio—I am very sure the director 
will never forget it, either. There was a great 
crowd of people gathered outside the studio, 
all applying for work—they had been waiting 
there for hours. The minute I appeared the 
director and the head of the company, who 
happened to be there that day, rushed up to me, 
exclaiming, “Just what we have been waiting 
for, for years!’ For some reason or other, 
they seemed to think that I was the most 
beautiful girl they had ever seen—I can't 
imagine why. Somehow, mine is the type that 
has always been greatly attractive to men; it 
has proved to be a great nuisance to me, and 
I have often thought of all the unattractive, 
unsought girls who envy me so. How 
surprised they would be could they 
but know that there are times when I 
almost feel that I would gladly ex- 
change places with them! 

I was immediately given a po- 
sition plaving parts of secondary 
importance to the “star’s.” How- 
ever, I did not stay long at this; 
after a few pictures had been made, 
the ‘star’ refused to have me with 
her in the company,—I leave it to 
you to decide whether it was because 
I was too bad or too good! 


HE loss of this position did not 

worry me in the least; I have al- 
ways made it a rule in my life to 
feel naught but pity for those who 
are jealous of me. Besides, I re- 
solved to soon be a “star” myself, 
knowing that it was a waste of time 
for me to play secondary parts. It 
has been my philosophy to never, 
under any circumstances, aim low; 
I have always “fastened my carriage 
toa star.” Accordingly, I set brave- 
ly forth for the studio of the com- 
pany which I have been with ever 
since—and which, so many people 
have been good enough to think, I 
have made famous. Somehow—I don’t know 
why it was—I had no difficulty here, either, 
in securing a position. As soon as the director 
saw me, I was engaged at a salary that seemed 
big to me then, though I smile now, when I 
think of it. In a short time, my childhood’s 
dream had come true,—at last, the little girl 
from Twin Falls was a “star” of the “silent 
drama.” From that time on—well, you know 
the rest as well as I do, all you who flock to 
see every “film” that I appear in, who eagerly 
read every line about me that is printed in the 
papers, and who besiege me with requests for 
my photograph, signature, and “cast-off” 
clothing. 

Of course, I have given here just the merest 
outline of my life. You, dear readers, must be 
kind enough to “read around the lines.” Of 
all the emotions, all the heart-throbs that have 
filled me, I can say nothing. There are those 
who think that a “movie” actress, who must 
play so many emotional rdles on the “screen” 
must be cold and passionless in her own life. 
Ah, how little do they know! I am an actress, 
ves—but first of all (Continued on page 110) 








CENTRAL NEWS 


Guns and gunning can hardly be called “out of 
office-hours” for Hudson Maxim, but, at any rate, 
he is not making a speech or writing an article 
this picture. The scene is Lake Hopatcong 


Anna Case (above), the Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, paddles 
and composes songs during the 
summer at her home at Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., and one song, 
written about a local robin, 
is pointed to with pride by the 
Mamaroneck Board of Trade 


Out of Office Hours: Our Parking Space for Pet Hobbies 


Revealing Less Familiar Aspects of Some of Qur More Familiar Figures 








Admiral 





Jellicoe succeeded 


CENTRAL NEWS 


Clemenceau is not often caught 
in an attitude of repose, but 
now that this German affair is 
cleaned up there should be no 
one to deny his right to a good 
easy chair, an alpaca cap, and 
a copy of ‘“‘La Vie Parisienne” 


in bottling up the 
German fleet and here he is shown in the act of— 
but why try to-be so silly about it, especially as 
there is no sign of a bottle anywhere in the picture? 


VANITY FAIR 
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A pleasant and profitable fifteen 
minutes may be spent in the “art” 
stationery shops which line Broad- 
way, buying souvenir post-cards 
bearing pictures of the Flatiron 
Building, panoramas of Riverside 
Drive, or such legends as, “A 
camel can go ten days without a 
drink—who wants to be a camel?” 
Many an interesting curio can be 
picked up in this way, during the 
theatrical season 


A whol e diverti nt is an in- 
formal track-meet around the excava- 
tions that are sure to be in progress 
on Broadway. A season of these be- 
tween-the-act Olympic games will do 
much to improve the physical con- 
dition of the theatre-going public 
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The shooting-galleries along 
Broadway provide a clean 
and invigorating way to kill 
the intermissions. A few 
shots at the property ducks 
and the revolving reindeer 
will send any man back to 
the theatre all braced up 
for the rest of the show 
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A convivial crowd gathers between 
the acts at the orangeade booth 
across the street from the theatre— 
why not be one of the boys and 
join in the wild debauch? Of 
course, the stuff is apt to get a 
pretty strong hold on you, but if 
you will just pull yourself together 
and be a man, you can tear your- 
self away from it and reel back 
in time for the next act 


It is rather a pretty bit of sentiment to go out and have 
your picture taken, at any of the neighboring photograph 
galleries. The establishment will provide an appropriate 
setting. The finished picture will be a charming re- 
membrance to bring back to those who are waiting in 


the theatre 








Those Long, Dry Intermissions 


Sketches by ETHEL PLUMMER 





Or then, again, you can al- 
ways go out and get clubby 
with the cab-drivers outside 
the theatre. They’re sympa- 
thetic listeners—you might 
while away the time by tell- 
ing them the new one about 
the two tiaveling men 
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PROHIBITION has been pretty rough on everybody, but there is no class hollow mockeries. Something really had to be done to relieve the intermission- 
of people which it has hit so hard as the theatre-goers. The Federal Amend- lizards’ suffering, to keep them from remembering what intermissions were made 
ment has completely wrecked their evenings. It isn’t so bad while the show is for. So here are a few little suggestions for between-the-acts occupations. | As 
going on; the blow falls between the acts. In happier times, the intermissions substitutes for the real thing, they rate about 2.75, but they may help a little. 


were the high spots of the evening to male theatre-goers—now they are mere Anyway, you can take them or let them alone. 
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The spontaneous and joyous art 
fo Julia Marlowe is manifest in 
her portrayal of Katherine in 
“The Taming of the Shrew”’—a 
play in which both she and Mr. 
Sothern provide a perfect in- 
terpretation of Shakspere’s de- 
lightfully discordant comedy 


Sothern and Marlowe in- 
augurated their partner- 
ship at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre in 1904 in 
“Hamlet,” and their last 
appearance together in 
1914 was in the same play 


JULIA MARLOWE 
Who 1s at her best as Viola in “Twelfth Night” 
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When Miss Marlowe embarked 
upon her stage career, one of 
her first parts was that of Maria 
in “Twelfth Night,” but it was 
not until her association with 
Mr. Sothern that she appeared 
as Viola. No one has excelled 
her performance of this réle 


Mr. Sothern's Hamlet 
stands the test of com- 
parison with several 
other of the pretenders 
to the throne of Den- 
mark who have appeared 
during the past year 





EDWARD H. SOTHERN 
As Petruchio in “The Taming of the Shrew” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITE 
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The Return of Sothern and Marlowe 


**QHORT retirement urges sweet return,” said John Milton, and the poet's Mr. Sothern went overseas to give benefit War performances. The distin- 
words find a happy significance in the prospective return to our stage of guished players are to undertake another tour this season in a repertoire o! 
Sothern and Marlowe. Miss Marlowe left the stage five years ago because of three plays—‘Hamlet,” “The Taming of the Shrew” and “Twelfth Night, 


illness—a retirement which, it was feared, would be permanent, until she and these having been selected as most representative of Shakspere’s dramatic works. 
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of late that the most interesting things 

occur and are finished up and forgotten 
before we have time to observe and remember 
them. Great events flash by, like country sta- 
tions seen from the last platform of an express 
train. Unless we stand ready, as the astrono- 
mers do before an eclipse of the sun, we may 
find ourselves in a new epoch without having 
obtained even a kodak snap-shot of the Day of 
Judgment. 

The demolition of the Presbyterian Church 
on Madison Square makes one feel as if our 
very monuments and triumphal arches were 
merely the decorations of a parade, or scaffold- 
ing dressed for a holiday. Lath and plaster 
they were, and to lath and plaster they return. 
There is not room in America for a past—no 
not for a yesterday. This particular church 
was one of the most careful pieces of work in 
the city. It was like a Byzantine jewel, so con- 
centrated, well-built and polished, so correct, 
ornate and lavish that a clever Empress might 
have had it built. It represented wealth and 
genius and was one of the few buildings left 
by Stanford White in which every stone had 
been weighed, every effect unified. It was bril- 
liant yet solid. It was a little princess of a 
building, and it did not, as Stanford White’s 
work was apt to do, greet you charmingly and 
bid you pass on. It brought you to a full stop 
of admiration. If Stanford White’s work is to 
evaporate from our midst in this manner, some 
one ought to say good-bye to it, and even one 
quite incompetent to speak on art may say a 
word about the man. 

He was a personality of enormous power, a 
man of phenomenal force. He affected every- 
one he met. He, more than anyone else, ac- 
complished a revolution in American architec- 
ture which in a few years reached and in- 


[oe world has taken to rolling so rapidly 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


fluenced millions of people; I always think 
of him as the embodiment of a particular 
period in New York life—perhaps in Ameri- 
can life—a period of effervescence, and of the 
sudden combining of elements that had long 
lain in solution and came together with a cer- 
tain emotional violence. 


HE moment of Stanford White’s appear- 

ance was coincident with a change in our 
munjcipal life. New York was turning from 
a large provincial city into a world-center, a 
true metropolis. No doubt the shift in the 
world’s banking interest was at the bottom of 
the matter; but banking interests, architecture, 
and social life are very closely related. There 
was creeping into stuffy old New York a sort 
of glow and freedom, an intoxicating, non- 
moral, artistic influence. If Carmencita turned 
up at the Opera House, you met her on the 
following day at William Chase’s studio; and 
John Sargent was there, and John LaFarge 
and Saint Gaudens and any other talented per- 
son, native or foreign, who was in town. If 
Paderewski came to us he was not a mere exotic 
European performer as he would have been ten 
years earlier, a wanderer through a few self- 
conscious drawing-rooms. He was a lion, 
much as he would be in Europe. Everybody 
knew him, it was the natural thing to know 
him. We were becoming a capital. New York 
was growing up. 

Art in any of its forms requires the co-opera- 
tion of many minds and many hands. The 
essence of it is a soft fire that ebbs and circu- 
lates through a community, and is gathered 
and rocked in an invisible urn till it runs out 
in shapes of its own, nobody knows just why. 
At the center of the mystery there is a social 
impulse; some vehicle of expression is devel- 
oped, as a sport is developed; it comes to fill a 


The Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, a 
Byzantine jewel of de- 
sign by Stanford White, 
which was built in 1906 
only to be torn down in 
1919 to make way for an 
office-building. Thus do 
we progress 
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hite 


Especially Concerning the Influence of Stanford White on American Architecture 


new spiritual need, as an interest, as a passion, 
as a resource. 


TANFORD WHITE was just the man to 
become a leader in an epoch of this kind. 
He had the vitality of a giant. He had the 
same divine frenzy for making himself known 
that great politicians are born with. Disraeli, 
for instance, had this instinct and spent years 
of his early life in doing the most foolish, out- 
rageous, notorious things,—like wearing jew- 
eled rings on the outside of white kid gloves, 
like challenging old Daniel O’Connell to a 
duel, etc.,—because Disraeli needed to make 
all England ring with the name of Disraeli. 
So also Roosevelt in early life made the New 
York Police Department into a shambles every 
day for months, drumming like a ruffed grouse 
and proclaiming himself to be somebody, till 
the name of Roosevelt got dinned into the New 
York consciousness. President Wilson did a 
similar thing when he was at Princeton. He 
managed to focus the attention of the whole of 
America for months upon a College squabble 
and managed to emerge from the fracas as a 
national figure. It takes talent to do these 
things. Popularity is a gift; but it is also a 
profession and has a technique of its own. 
Stanford White was one of these dynamic 
trumpeters. He was pervasive. Not a day 
passed without one’s hearing something new 
about him. His flaming red head could be 
seen a mile; and every night at the Opera he 
would come in late, and sit for an hour in the 
center of the house, not purposely advertising 
himself, but intuitively knowing that every 
millionaire in town would see him, and that 
the galleries would whisper, and the very 
supers on the stage would mutter, “There’s 
Stanford White!” 
He was a great man (Continued on page 102) 
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Alice Joyce, in “The Vengeance of Durand 
A Dramatic Moment in Her Latest Film Play, Which Was Written by Rex Beach 
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The Chicken or the Ege? 


Some of our Mystery Plays and their Relation to Dramatic Art 


anyway?” will, of course, always start 

something, and I have no intention of 
starting anything. I don’t pretend to know 
what Art is and I have too much sense to ask; 
but, as the saucy saying has it, “I know what 
I like.”” Now, there is a vogue for a certain 
variety of literary and dramatic product which 
I do not like, and which I feel sure isn’t art 
at all. For want of a better name it might 
be called “Puzzle Drama” or “Puzzle Liter- 
ature,” and had its first vogue in ‘The Thir- 
teenth Chair,” ‘Cheating Cheaters” and 
“Three Faces East.” 

I assume, perhaps fatuously, that plays, 
novels and short stories are honestly intended 
to appeal to our artistic sense, otherwise I 
should not be writing this protest, but in point 
of fact playwrights and novelists long ago dis- 
covered that there is more money in catering 
to the primitive instincts than to the cultivated 
ones, and are working one of them for rather 
more than it is worth. I am not referring 
to sex stuff either. 


[ose innocent inquiry of ‘What is Art, 


HIS instinct, reminiscent of the days of 

our prehistoric pursuit of the cave bear, 
sabre-toothed tiger and wooly rhinoceros, is 
that of the hunter transmogrified into the ex- 
pert accountant; for the only appeal which 
many latter day plays and novels make is pre- 
cisely that of any mathematical or algebraical 
problem, such celebrated questions as how to 
get the cannibal and the missionary safely 
across the river without putting them both in 
the canoe at the same time, “Pigs in Clover”’ 
or any other mechanical puzzle sold on the 
street. It really makes no difference whether 
the puzzle is how to jump a marble into its 
proper receptacle, “how many eggs a chicken 
and a half can Jay in a day and a half,” how 
to measure off three quarts of cider with only 
a five-quart and a one-quart measure,—wheth- 
er the problem is represented by a physical 
object or written out on paper, or whether it 
takes the form of an acted drama or a printed 
book. In any case the public pays its money 
merely to guess how the puzzle, the problem, 
the play, the novel or the story can be made 
to come out right. It has not a blessed thing 
to do with art at all. It is no more related to 
genuine drama or genuine literature than pay- 
ing a nickel to shy a cocoanut at a negro’s 
head stuck through a hole in a piece of canvas. 

When the audience follows breathlessly the 
swift adventures of the swell house party, 
which first turns out to be a gang of classy 
burglars and then suddenly dissolves into a 
“plant” of de luxe secret service agents, it may 
fancy it is satisfying a literary or artistic crav- 
ing, but in point of fact it is engaged on the 
same old ‘‘chicken-and-a-half, egg-and-a-half” 
proposition. The author is simply multiplying 
the chickens and the half chicks, the eggs and 
the half eggs, and, as we know our theatre- 
going and novel-reading cast, while the scramb- 
ling of the eggs and half eggs is a simple 
process, the unscrambling is apt to be a very 
disappointing performance. 

This dramatic and literary shell game is 
no trick at all and the author can with- 
out the slightest trouble keep turning his 





By ARTHUR TRAIN 





“Virgin Mother and Child.”? An example of 
the work of the Serbian sculptor Mestrovic 


house party into anything he wants, from crim- 
inals to Bolsheviki or to Methodist conferees, 
and can eventually resolve his detective back 
into a purely private geezer by the same ma- 


chinery that he made him a burglar. I don’t 
know who began this sort of thing, but it 


started, I imagine, with the revolt of the read- 
ers against the boredom of always having the 
perfect chauffeur with whom the millionaire’s 
daughter fell in love turn out to be a college 
man masquerading as a son of toil. Anyhow, 
once it started there was no escaping its fear- 
ful, if natural, development. And it is so 
simple! Originally you just tricked the read- 
er once—at the end of your yarn. Then you 
“double-crossed” him. Now you hand him 
the so-called “‘double-double cross” or perhaps 
fool him to the limit by not tricking him at 
all, which isn’t fair as he has paid his money 
to test your ingenuity. Which brings me to 
the place in these remarks where, so to speak, 
the body is to be found. 





HE inventive genius and curiosity of the 

Yank is a trait spread thick on the popula- 
tion of these United States. You can gamble 
on it just as safely as you can figure on thirst 
or any other human inclination. Its satis- 
faction carries with it much of the zest of 
betting, giving one, as it does, a chance to back 
one’s own powers of reason or observation. 
The machine that chews up a few old rags and 
lays a brand new celluloid collar enthralls 
everybody. We are keen about all sorts of 
complicated things, and the more complicated 
they are the better we like them. We like 
them because they are complicated and because 


it amuses us to find out how they work. They 
appeal to the puzzle instinct that is, the prim- 
itive hunting instinct, in all of us. 

Now, taking advantage of this, perhaps un- 
consciously, dramatists and playwrights, have 
crucified everybody, spectator and reader alike, 
upon the double-double cross. In these plays 
and stories there is nothing whatever but plot, 
—usually so complex that the human brain 
is quite incapable of following the action, even 
if it be logical, which it never is,—since, if it 
were logical, it would be impossible sufficiently 
to baffle the reader or spectator, which has be- 
come the author’s sole end. Logic and com- 
mon sense having then been frankly thrown 
aside, this kind of modern showman exhibits 
a corpse and nine human beings, one of whom is 
presumptively the murderer. He then positively 
informs us that none of them did it and tells 
us to guess which one of them did. Generally 
it turns out to be the one regarding whose 
innocence we had the author’s most positive 
assurances. The only answer is his non- 
chalant smiling statement that ‘“‘The boy lied.” 


HEN you are not simply made the victim 
of deliberate misrepresentation you are 
flim-flammed, and when you are not flim- 
flammed you are turned loose in a thicket of 
disconnected and contradictory occurrences that 
cannot stand a moment’s test of rational analy- 
sis and which, therefore, defeat their own pur- 
pose of trying to surprise; for unless there is a 
coherent effort to make the reader or spectator 
believe something about what is going tohappen, 
the dénouement can never be different from 
what he expects, as he has no expectations at all. 
In a word, both the dramatized and the nov- 
elized puzzle overlook the elementary truism 
that in order pleasantly to shock the reader 
when he ultimately discovers that Alfred is 
not a spy after all, you must first have made 
him consistently believe for a reasonable time 
that Alfred is a spy,—and that if you befud- 
dle him by having Alfred pretend that he is 
pretending to be a spy and expect the victim 
who has paid his two dollars instantly to fall 
for the apparent (but, of course, necessarily 
unsound) theory that the reason Alfred is pre- 
tending to be pretending to be a spy is so that 
he can deceive the others into thinking that he 
is merely pretending to be a spy and not pre- 
tending to be pretending to be one—you see, 
of course, just what I mean! Well, you end 
by not caring a hang what he is. 

But the failure of the dramatized or novel- 
ized puzzle is not my concern, which is merely 
to point out and deplore a tendency which 
seems to me to be robbing the stage and cur- 
rent literature of much of its genuine attraction. 
We can buy anywhere for a few cents a picture 
puzzle, a book of mathematical problems or 
secure, upon application (for nothing), an 
unfilled out income tax return, and get the 
same sort of enjoyment that we now procure 
elsewhere at a much greater expenditure of 
time and money. As folks who care for Art, 
even if they don’t know what it is, we ought 
not to stand for the present high-priced eluci- 
dations of chicken-and-a-half, egg-and-a-half 
mysteries. We should be interested in the 
chicken, rather than the egg. 
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The triumph of virtue—the big moral punch at the end 
of the feature film. The hero, after eight reels of lif: 
in a great city, tears himself free from the widely ad- 
vertised clutches of the vampire and returns to the 
ingenue, who has been patiently waiting for him back 
in the old home town of Fort Lee, all during the 
picture. It is such scenes as this that make life on 
the National Board of Censorship a bed of roses 


The happy ending of the Western drama—the first quiet 
moment in the entire film. The hero has just triumphed 
completely over Vice, in the person of the effete New 
Yorker with the gray derby hat. The plot has included 
such local color as a hold-up, a stampede, several shoot- 
ing parties, a few murders, and a hand-to-hand combat 
on the edge of the Grand Canyon—none of which di- 
versions have ruffled even a hair of the hero’s chaps. 
This scene has just followed on the superbly illustrated 
caption: “Come, girl—let us go out into the heart of 
the great West, where a man’s a man, and his woman is 
his woman. That is the place for such as you and I” 
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Great Moral 
Lessons in 
the Movies 


Rays of Light from 


the Silver Screen 


Skeiches by FISH 


Rather a nervous moment in a film of 
homes and heart-throbs—clean, uplifting, 
and instructive, bring the kiddies. There 
is absolutely no need to get yourself 
worked up over the fate of the innocent 
little country girl—the censor is watching 
over her. The villain lures her away from 
the property homestead, it is true, but 
just when things are beginning to get 
really good, the hero will appear, defeat 
the villain without even half trying, and 
lead the heroine back to the farm, to 
pose in a heavy wind, for the final close-up 
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The wicked vampire and 
the gilded youth—a strong 
picture, produced to open 
the eyes of young men. Thz 
infatuated youth goes down, 
down, down, till finally, 
when he has nothing left 
but a forged check, she casts 
him off with a bitter laugh. 
It is always comforting to 
remember, however, that 
vampires are only that way 
on the screen—just read any 
interview with them, in any 
newspaper, and you will find 
out what nice, sweet girls 
they are at home, and how 
they just hate to play wicked 
roles, and only wish the 
public would let them ap- 
pear in ‘‘Pollyanna,” or ‘‘Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm” 





























play, which cost over $10,- 
| 000,000 to produce, not 
counting the star’s salary, 
and employed more people, 
in the battle scene alone, 
than there were in all the 





The sensational temptation 
scene from *‘Potiphar’s Wife” 
the great historical film 
allied countries combined; 
while the lunches consumed 
| by the supernumeraries dur- 
\ ing the making of the pic- 
| ture, if placed end to end, 
) would feed Russia for the 
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next five years. The film hia iv \ 
~ proves that, even in ths 
good old days, you couldn’t 
get away from the triumph 
a of right—Joseph never fell 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





HARRIS & EWING 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 
Because he has been made Director of Foreign Opera- 
tions of the American Red Cross, to carry out the 
tremendous work of reconstruction for which Europe 
is looking to this country; because, during the past 
two years, he has been Third Assistant Secretary of 
War, a post from which he emerged with credit (which 
is no faint praise); and because, previous to all this, 
he was one of the most popular deans Columbia 
College ever had 





HARRIS & EWING 


HENRY D. LINDSLEY 


Because he is the head of the American Legion, a national 

orgenization of veterans of the Great War; because he was 

awarded the Distinguished Service Medal for his work in 

France; because he resigned as Director of the War Risk 

Insurance Bureau, because of the existing policy toward the 

Bureau, which he believed would cause hardship to soldiers 
and sailors and their dependents 





PIRIE MACDONALD 
H. J. WHIGHAM 
Because he is editor of two magazines—The Metropoli- 
tan and Town and Country—the former the official 
organ for the expression of Colonel Roosevelt’s ideals, 
at a time when those ideals were of vital importance 
to the country; because he was not afraid to print 
Raymond Robbins’ story of Russia in spite of the fact 
that it differed in several essentials from Mr. Creel’s 
official documents; and because he was for two years 
the National Golf Champion of America 





EDMONSTON 


ALICE PAUL 
Because she is Chairman of the first woman’s political 
party in America, which has a promising political future 
rather than a compromising political past; because she is a 
Quakeress who fought her way past supposedly insuperable 
obstacles, including the President of the United States, 
and the New York Times; and because she has served seven 
terms in prison without writing a book of poems 
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Charles Morice’s Book and a Reminiscence 


HEN one’s tabernacle of lies is shaken 
down, one must be set back again 
upon a strong foundation of all the 
manly and original virtues. Certain books 
tumble the world upside down, for a brief 
space or for centuries. Take the creations of 
Aristophanes, Petronius, Rabelais, Villon and 
Verlaine; all these, in their separate ages have 
tumbled the world upside down; and the world, 
that is to say the world that reads and under- 
stands, is all the wiser for having read them. 
J add te these Shakespeare and Balzac. 
Charles Morice (who was born in 1861 and 
who died on the eighteenth of March of this 
year) had, certainly, none of this luck. Yet 
his book, La Litérature de tout a4 Vheure, that 
he gave me in Paris, was almost the revelation 
of a new Gospel. They said of him “Morice 
fut le plus grand prétre de Vinachevé—et 
peutétre de V’inachevable.” In Verlaine there 
dwelt always a spirit of abstract joy, plucked 
naked (to use an image) like the algebraic 
symbol, but still joyful. I do not think. Ver- 
laine was “homme avant d’étre homme,” as 
Morice says in his admirable book: he was 
equally man and poet 


ASSION, wisdom, creative genius, the 

power of mystery or colour, it has been 
wisely said, are allotted in the hour of birth, 
and can be neither assimulated nor learned. 
For good and evil—for he was a mixture of 
evil and good—Verlaine possessed all these 
qualities. 

Verlaine is always faithful to himself, to the 
two sides of himself, and he has thus succeeded 
in rendering, as no one ever has before, the 
whole homo duplex, the eternal conflict of hu- 
manity. And the verse which he has fashioned 
to his use with such finesse, the verse which 
can sing as French verse has never yet sung, 
which can express the last fine shade of emo- 
tion and of sensation, has, in opening up a new 
future for French verse, become in his hands 
the vehicle of a new kind of truth. Verlaine 


‘has often protested against the fallacy which 


attributes to him a school. He has shown 
others, it is true, that verse can have a new 
texture, as Whistler, for instance, has shown 
that paint can be handled in a new way. But 
he has done so incidentally, and where he is 
most himself he is least of all to be followed, 
for with Verlaine, as with every great writer, 
the style is the man. 


The Visit to Verlaine 


: i first time I saw Paul Verlaine was one 
hot night at the end of April. Charles 
Morice, the poet, from whose book on Verlaine 
I have already quoted, was dining with me, 
and he had been talking in his usual vein, 
fluent, a trifle ecstatic, rather mad, full of 
charm and surprise. When we had had our 
coffee Morice turned to me, in his gentle and 
urbane way, bending his great bland head a 
little, and proposed that we should look in at 
the Café Francois Premier, and see if Verlaine 
was there. I cannot remember in the least 
what Morice was saying as we strolled, in the 
slow French fashion, up the Boulevard Saint- 
Michel. I do not think I knew at the time. I 
was very much excited at the thought of meet- 
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"DRAWING BY K. A. GUMUCHIAN 
PAUL VERLAINE 


Because of his unusual facial char- 
acteristics Verlaine was one of the 
most caricatured men of his time 


ing, at last, this extraordinary creature, whom 
I expected to find very much like his caricature 
in the Hommes d’Aujourdhui: en diable, end- 
ing in a green tail. We passed café after café, 
flaring with lights, filled with men and girls. 
The weather was warm, and the terrasses were 
crowded, the black coats interspersed with the 
cheerful colours of a bonnet. Students filled 
the pavement, swarming to and fro with that 
noisy, pleasant gaiety of the Boul’ Mich’ after 
dark. Gradually, as we mounted, the throng 
became less dense, the lights fainter. 


Verlaine and His Friends 


T last we reached the corner at which stands 
the Frangois Premier. Morice pushed 
open the door and went forward, I following. 
There, seated at a table, surrounded by a 
crowd of young men, was Verlaine, smiling 
benevolently. He came forward to greet us, 
and then we sat down opposite to him at the 
table. On one side of me was Jean Moréas, 
who has since then made so amusing a success 
with his Pelerin Passionné; a Greek, with the 
dark features, blue-black hair, and half-sav- 
age, half-sullen black eyes which characterize 
the modern Athenian. Near by was Charles 
Vignier, the writer of a book of verses called 
Centon, with his pale, elegant, perverse face, 
his bland plausibility, the veiled sneer of the 
lips. Opposite to him was Fernand Langlois, 
a young artist, incredibly tall and thin and 
youthful, with an air already of exhaustion, a 
tired, grey look upon his features. 

But Verlaine! at the time I had eyes only 
for Verlaine. He was shabbily dressed, with- 
out a collar, a white scarf round his neck, a 
grey hat pushed back on his head. I had seen 
many portraits of him, not very nice to look at, 
and I had read the most unpleasant accounts 
of his appearance. What I saw was something 
totally different. The face was a strange, con- 
tradictory one, with its spiritual forehead, its 
animal jaw, its shifting faun’s eyes. But it 


was quite genial, and it had a singularly manly 
air; a really gentlemanly air, I might add. 
The eyes were certainly curious: oblique, con- 
stantly in movement, with gestures (there is 
no other word) of the lids and brows. 

But Verlaine is all gesture: his hands, his 
arms, his whole body, gesture, violent, sud- 
den, convincing, not French gesture at all. 


-It is there that one sees the power, genial 


and ferocious, of the man. As he explodes 
into conversation his whole body seems to 
translate his meaning into movement; it is 
the gesture that one seems to see in his work. 
With that, a natural dignity, an ineradicable 
refinement; a sincerity and simplicity, too, 
which impress one at once; an entire absence 
of pose, of voulu extravagance; the extrava- 
gance, when it came as it did often enough, be- 
ing natural and on the spur of the moment. He 
talked of England, of his admiration for Ten- 
nyson, for Swinburne, for—wonder of won- 
ders!—the English Sunday, so religious, he 
said, and began to pull an imaginary bell-rope. 

Then, without transition, he told some 
stories, rather shocking, in which he inter- 
rupted himself to find the exact English equiva- 
lents for the most unspeakable French words. 
Then, addressing himself exclusively to me, 
he recounted certain facts in his life, the most 
dubious ones, in the most matter-of-fact and 
impersonal manner, with the good-humoured 
tone of a man who simply tells a curious story 
which may interest one. He asked me to come 
and see him the next night, and wrote down his 
address for me—Hotel des Mines, 65, Boule- 
vard St. Michel, chambre No. 4. 

The next night, I set out for the Hétel des 
Mines. I was rather iaie, and inquired of 
the concierge for “chambre numéro 4.” “M. 
Verlaine,”’ I added, ‘‘est-il chez lui?” 

The woman’s face darkened; she evidently 
had no regard for the inhabitant of “chambre 
numéro 4”. “Non,” she said, jerking her 
head away, “non, monsieur, il n’est pas ici.” 
Somewhat surprised I turned away, and be- 
gan to stroll down the boulevard. I had not 
gone far before I saw him dragging himself 
along, leaning on the arm of the honest-look- 
ing little shabby man who seemed to look after 
him. We saluted, and he began to talk at 
once, ramblingly repeating the same remark 
several times with increasing emphasis—and 
the emphasis of Verlaine is tremendous. He 
had left his memory at the bottom of his glass, 
and it was some time before he could remember 
his invitation. The little man got the candle 
and key, and led the way. 


The Room in the Hotel des Mines. 


E crossed a court, and began to climb a 

narrow staircase. Verlaine apologised for 
the time he took in getting up the stairs, stop- 
ping several times on the way to explain at 
greater length. The room was small and mean; 
the few things that were in it were in dis- 
order, but there was not much opportunity for 
being disorderly. On the wall, facing the bed, 
hung several pencil and crayon portraits of 
himself. Below, on a chest of drawers, were 
a few books, apparently his entire library. 
There was a Bible, and there were one or two 
of his own books. (Continued on page 106) 
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EXHIBITS IN MR. GALLATIN’S CASE 


Aubrey Beardsley: Vintage of 1919 


A New Picture Game for Tired Art Critics 


undisputed master of black and white. 
He not only strongly influenced his con- 
temporaries, but even to-day there are dozens 
of artists whose work shows that they are undér 
great obligation to him. More than that, he is 
one of the most “faked’’ of all masters. That, 
certainly, is true fame; perhaps the greatest 
compliment that an artist can receive. 

Beardsley died in 1898, at the age of twenty- 
six, one of the most vital and original artists 
of his epoch. But his fame was as hotly con- 
tested as was Whistler’s. That is the story 
of all creative genius: Keats and Wagner were 
also praised with faint damns. Beardsley’s 
marvelous sense of decoration, his balancing 
of white against black, his exquisite “line”, 
so sure, so firm and so wonderfully beautiful 
and full of grace, have never been equalled 
by any artist working with pen and ink. He 
stands alone in his splendid isolation—as Rem- 
brandt did as an etcher until Whistler became 
amused by scratching on the copper. 

The Exhibition of “Hitherto Unknown” Beardsleys 

S it was generally known that practically 

all of Beardsley’s drawings had been care- 
fully recorded, and often reproduced, the an- 
nouncement made last spring of an exhibition 
in New York in April of about eighty hitherto 
unknown examples of Beardsley’s work made 
no little stir in art circles. As the announce- 
ment ran, they were to come as “a complete 
and startling surprise’. To students of Beards- 
ley’s work, however, they were not a surprise 
at all: they turned out to be exactly what was 
expected. Three of New York’s great dailies, 
notwithstanding, appeared with glowing ac- 
counts of the exhibition, stating that these 
drawings were magnificent specimens of 
Beardsley’s art. 

It was at this point that, Mr. A. E. Gallatin, 
who is an authority on Beardsley, opened his 
spring campaign and came to the rescue of a 
great artist, an artist who was dead and could 
not defend himself. Enlisting the services of 
Joseph Pennell, Paul G. Konody (who brought 
over the Canadian War Memorials), C. Lewis 


NM naiep BEARDSLEY was the world’s 


By OLIVER BRENNING 








The alleged Beardsley, supposed to be a re- 
jected drawing made for Pope’s “The Rape of 
the Lock.” Mr. Gallatin claims that this is 
a synthesized forgery, made up of details 
copied from the above genuine Beardsleys 


Hind, the well-known English critic; Mr. 
Derry, who is writing a book on Beardsley: 
Martin Birnbaum, C. R. W. Nevinson, and 
half a dozen other Beardsley experts, Mr. 
Gallatin boldly went right ahead and attacked 
these eighty alleged Beardsley drawings with- 
out quarter. 

All of his cohorts agreed that the drawings 
were not only not by Beardsley, but that they 
were an insult to the artist’s memory. Chief 
among their weak points, aside from their 
faulty technique, was the fact that they were 
twice as large as any known examples, that 
they were drawn on cardboard, which Beards- 
ley never used, and finally—probably the most 
telling feature of all—that they were not in- 


cluded in Aymar Vallance’s iconography, 
which was revised by Aubrey Beardsley him- 


self. 
The Controversy Spreads 


HIS controversy raged in the columns of 

several metropolitan, as well as provincial, 
newspapers. It became the most widely dis- 
cussed incident in the art world of recent years. 
In fact, one wondered if the American public 
did not take a far greater interest in artistic 
matters than it has been generally credited 
with, after all. 

On this page is reproduced one of the al- 
leged rejected drawings for Pope’s ‘‘Rape of the 
Lock,” supposed to be by Beardsley. Above it 
four well-known Beardsley drawings to show 
how this clumsy and uncouth thing was manu- 
factured. It is hardly necessary to say that no 
artist would make a design by taking parts 
of four previously executed drawings, making 
very bad copies of them and throwing them 
together without any regard whatever for de- 
sign or composition. 

We will leave it to our readers to pick out 
the various component parts of this drawing; 
it is a new form of picture puzzle, and making 
Beardsleys may now become, for all we know, 
a favorite indoor sport with which to while 
away the long autumn evenings. It has the 
merit of being a game which any number can 
play. This particular drawing, by the way, 
is signed in full, while none of the published 
designs for illustrations for ‘The Rape of the 
Lock” are signed by the artist at all. 

I am afraid that the art writers on the New 
York papers will not find their remarks taken 
very seriously next winter—that is, if the pub- 
lic is not quick to forget that they swallowed 
the Great Beardsley Hoax without a murmur. 
All excepting Henry McBride of the New 
York Sun, who very politely intimated that 
the drawings might not be “right”, and Royal 
Cortissoz, the learned and able critic of the 
New York Tribune. Mr. Cortissoz very wisely 
did not dignify the exhibition of “hitherto un- 
known Beardsley drawings” with any men- 
tion at all. 
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The Influence of the Russian Ballet on the Movies 


Impressionistic Art Is Coming Into its Own on the Screen 


By MAURICE TOURNEUR 


HE Russian Ballet, when it came out 

of the East to be accepted, at first with 

naive amiability and later with appre- 
ciative enthusiasm, by those countries of the 
West in which the ballet had been prac- 
tically non-existent, had its certain effect 
upon the art of the motion picture. 

Indeed, driven to be precise about its 
ancestry, the drama as a whole would have 
to admit that its original progenitor was the 
dance. ‘Tracing it down through the ages, 
the family tree would show, at one time or 
another, an alliance with all the sister arts, 
and a discussion as to which of these heredi- 
tary influences had left the strongest im- 
press would bring to the forum strong advo- 
cates for each. Music, oratory, poesy, sculp- 
ture and painting would each demand a 
hearing and the settlement of their rival 
claims would be a matter for nice dis- 
crimination, 

As the inventions of the various mechani- 
cal devices that have made ,possible the 
screen drama have reached greater perfec- 
tion, we have found ourselves in possession 











































ny, not merely of an offshoot of the stage, but : a cei a pe 2 <a et 
of a new art. A learned critic of the stage — a — 
drama defines a play as “a story 
devised to be ol see Ae by actors Se ts de a 
) adaptation for the screen of Maeter- 
of on a stage before an audience” and a eS — 
a his colleague consents to accept the direction, represents, in many wane, 
“ty definition if it is amended to read oe ee ees eee aeons 
nf “a story devised to be presented by eee ae ee 
lic sates ata my nny nino om tion of both phrases. Even the deleted 
- | in theatres ‘without stages and on definition, while it would be sufficient- 
| stages without theatres, so it is con- ly elastic to cover the classic Greek 
L ceivable that some more meticulous drama in its stageless theatre or the 
, censor may rise to demand the dele- most sophisticated one-act play on the 
he ‘ smallest platform of the tiniest “little 
it ht he sit io oe theatre” of to-day, would manifestly 
OW “Prunella,” one of Mr. Tour- not include the screen play. Ours is 
re neur’s productions, in which i 2 PS 
Scien Gierk ae seca. a new art and with it we do new 
: Kapressionistic 24. were things. By that I do not mean the 
rts things classed as novelties. 
ng Too often the stage and the screen 
‘m have made “up-to-the-minute” their 
le- | slogan. The news we read over our 
breakfast coffee, the latest discovery in phar- 
$38 macology or psychology or physiology, is hasti- 
8 | ly whipped into shape for our after-dinner 
ng entertainment. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
W; lars and the energies of countless persons have 
le been spent in the production of films so eva- 
he nescent in theme and so purely contemporary 
= in character that the logical thing to do with 
ys them is to fling them aside as we do our daily 
ed } newspaper. 
me Of those who say: “We are giving the pub- 
lic what it wants,” I would ask: Which pulb- 
a lic? A vast portion of the public has never 
< been touched in the slightest degree by the 
4 magic of the screen nor will be until it shows 
: more frequent achievements of permanence and 
: universality. What we present whether, in 
; point of time, it purports to have happened 
] yesterday or centuries ago, must have that in 
; it that matches with (Continued on page 104) 
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The illustration at the left shows a striking 
example of artistic lighting—the mummers 
being in a brilliant glare, whereas the crowd 
in the foreground is visible in silhouette 
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The Battle for Golf's Blue Ribbon 


Skill, Stamina and Fate Together, Now Needed to Win an Amateur Championship 


4 ke player who wins the Amateur 
Golf Championship of America in 
these stirring and complex times 
will not only need every stroke he can 
carry in his bag, but a generous shove 
from Fate ‘itself to reach the crest. 
Since Charles B. McDonald won the 
first amateur championship — twenty- 
four years ago by defeating C. E. Sands 
over the Newport course, the test has 
grown in ruggedness season after sea- 
son until the great renewal in August, 
1919, finds more barricades for the 
elect to hurdle than any champion has 
ever known. 

Twenty-two of these championship 
melces have drifted along the broad 
highway of Time from Mr. McDonald 
through Charles Evans, Jr., the latter 
being the title holder when war tossed 
its red stymie in front of the game. So 
after wearing the chaplet of apple blos- 
soms of the three hold-over seasons 
where no competitions were played, Mr. 
Evans at Oakmont in August was early 
destined to face the hardest field to over- 
throw that any past champion had ever 
known. 

Each year the battle to finish on top 
has become harder and harder through 
the vast development in skill and ex- 
perience until to-day it is no part of a 
certainty that the favorite or favorites 
can even survive the first round. 


HE test now is a mighty one. ‘The 
winning golfer must play an aver- 
age of 36 holes a day for six consecu- 
tive days, around 216 holes where al- 
most every stroke is played under a growing 
strain; nearly always in the knowledge that 
from the strong field of veterans and budding 
stars any one or two mistakes may at any time 
be fatal, for the early favorite never knows 
at what moment he may step out against some 
unsung contender who has a 72 or a 73 im- 
bedded in his system, to be released without 
a moment’s notice. 

A look. at only a portion of the embattled 
line-up for the twenty-third Amateur Cham- 
pionship is sufficient: 

Charles Evans, Jr., ex-Open and Amateur 
Champion; Jerome D. Travers, four times 
Amateur and ex-Open Champion; Francis 
Ouimet, ex-Open and ex-Amateur Champion; 
Robert A. Gardner, twice Amateur Champion; 
Oswald Kirkby, three times Metropolitan 
Champion; Bobby Jones and Nelson Whitney, 
Southern Champions; Max Marston, Ned 
Sawyer, John G. Anderson, Jesse Guilford— 
East, West, North and South in a spectacular 
array, each to out-cudgel the other in one of 
the most terrific tests that any sport can show. 

The last occasion which brought together 
the Big Four of American amateur golf was 
at Detroit in 1915. The Big Four referred to 
are Evans, Travers, Ouimet and Gardner. 
Three of these—Evans, Travers and Ouimet— 
were eliminated by the second round. Gardner 
alone survived and more than once he was 
hanging to the edge of the precipice by a finger 
nail. 





By GRANTLAND RICE 
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Bobby Gardner (left) and Chick Evans, middle west- 
erners, have both battled against more than their 


share of adversity in reaching the heights 


PAUL THOMPSON 


Jerome D. Travers has been champion often 
enough to know how strong a hand fate can 
play in deciding the issue 


Jerry Travers that season had just 
won the Open Championship at Baltus- 
rol and as he had already won the ama- 
teur title four times he was naturally 
considered one of the main favorites, 
In his second round Travers came upon 
Max Marston, who had never figured to 
any notable extent in an amateur cham- 
pionship before. No man“ who saw 
that match over the long Detroit course 
will ever forget it. Evans had been 
eliminated the day before by New Saw- 
yer and the report had just reached 
Travers that young Standish was on the 
verge of dropping Ouimet. 

At that time Travers and Marston had 
played 24 holes, 18 from the forenoon 
with 6 from the afternoon round out 
of the way. Standing on the seventh 
tee in the afternoon Travers stood 2 
up. Knowing that Evans was gone and 
that Ouimet was fading, he settled 
down to carry on his winning fight for 
a fifth championship. He played the 
next 12 holes in even par—but was 
beaten 2 and 1. 

He had a par 3 at the 7th; a par 
5 at the 8th; a par 4 at the 9th; a par 
4 at the 10th; a par 5 at the 11th, and 
a par 4 at the 12th. Yet he lost 5 of 
these 6 holes as Marston tore off stroke 
by stroke from par through spectacular 
approaching or even more spectacular 
putting. ‘Travers still maintained his 
stride with par to the finish but it wasn’t 
fast enough to win, for Marston fin- 
ished the last twelve holes five under 
par. 

This is only one sample of what the 
would-be champion is up against these bizarre 
and parlous days and times. 


N that same tournament Robert A. Gardner, 

of Hinsdale, was so close to defeat that he 
could feel its burning breath upon his neck. 
Facing Max Marston he was 3 down and 5 
to play. A brilliant rally cut away two of 
these holes and Gardner came to the 36th 
hole 1 down. The tee shot here called for a 
full iron or a full jigger shot to an elevated, 
well-trapped and sloping green. The cup was 
placed in a dangerous sector, only a few feet 
to the right of a deep pit. Gardner, taking a 
desperate chance, went straight for the cup. 
It was a magnificent effort, the ball stopping 
only ten feet from the pin and less than three 
feet from the pit’s edge. Marston’s tee shot 
dropped safely near the back edge of the green, 
leaving him a sloping, sliding down hill ap- 
proach putt of some fifty feet. No man ever 
hit a neater shot. The ball drifted by the 
cup’s lip and stopped about twenty inches be- 
low for apparently a sure 3. 

Gardner’s sole chance then looked to be a 
ten-foot putt for a 2. He gave the ball a 
chance but it barely drifted by the cup, two 
inches beyond. The ball slipped by without 
falling in, and he has admitted more than once 
since the episode occurred that he considered 
himself out of the tournament as sure as the 
sun sets at summer dusk. One twenty-inch 
putt and he was a goner, back with Evans, 
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Max Marston, at Detroit in 1915, missed > ee ee } . : Oswald Kirkby has been three times 
the amateur championship by the narrow ‘ - “dah Jane” et awa Metropolitan champion and is a strong 





margin of a twenty-inch putt ' contender for the national title 
4 * 
Travers and Ouimet. Marston stepped ma survive the first round. In his match with 
up, took one brief look at the line of the SAUSSROMERON Byers, Evans came all square to the last 
P , > . 7" Ade Francis Ouimet provided one of the game’s =F . Pe ae = 
putt and tapped the ball with a confident pt A gu yg sep gesting green. Conditions here favored Chick, for 
touch. But the putt didn’t drop, as putts championship in 1913 over Vardon and Ray he could get home in two shots where Byers 
frequently don’t. ‘The margin was _ less couldn’t quite make it. With this break 


in his favor, Evans topped his tee shot and, 
in attempting to play safe this side of a deep 
brook, pitched into the water where he found 
his doom between the two sheer banks. The 
next year at Detroit he ran against Ned Saw- 
yer, who had a 73 all primed and loaded, and 
a 73 over that 6,600-yard course was more 
than Evans could meet. It was not until his 
eighth attempt, 1916 at Merion, that Evans 
finally broke through the barrier, and as 
neither Ouimet nor Travers were present in 
that tournament, the Chicago star is extremely 
keen to win at Oakmont where they will be 
on hand. 


than half an inch, but it was sufficient. By 
that margin Gardner won his second cham- 
pionship. 

Chick Evans can tell more than one lurid 
story of the pitfalls and the agonies involved 
in reaching the top. 

Evans flashed in glowing light upon the 
championship field for the first time in 1909, 
when as a youngster he proved to be a sen- 
sation. It was predicted then that he would 
reach the peak within a year or two. No 
American golfer ever had finer or sounder 
style. Grace, ease, precision, firmness all 
linked into a mechanical sureness from the 
tee tothe green. But for all that it took Evans 
eight attempts before he finally reached the 
promised land. Year after year he would bat- 
tle his way to the semi-final or even the final 
round, only to be overthrown when his putter 
began to skid. In 1912 over the Chicago 
Golf Club course Evans had Travers 2 down 
after the morning round. But when the after- 
noon test came Travers suddenly jumped into 
spectacular golf and won hole after hole, end- 
ing the match on the 12th green. 

Each year Evans looked for the tide to turn. 
But in 1914 and 1915 at Ekwanok and De- 
troit he received the surprises of his career. 
The tide turned, but in the wrong direction. 
In place of reaching the semi-final round Chick 
was eliminated in the first round at Ekwanok 
by E. M. Byers and again in the first round 
at Detroit by Ned Sawyer. 

Here was a pretty kettle of golfing fish! 

One of the great amateurs of the game, the 

the victor. 


man whom Harry Vardon had called the great- setlie. lide ae aes 
3 . . ° ones, oO anta, Ss upreme n : : 2 
est amateur golfer in America, unable to even colitebae wikis ta tha qruiitck seakt of yom This is proof (Continued on page 110) 


UIMET can tell equally harrowing tales 
of his victorious début in an amateur 
championship. He had won the Open Cham- 
pionship in 1913, so in 1914 at Ekwanok for 
the amateur event he was the leading favorite. 
Yet it required a brilliant recovery from a 
ravine near the end of his first match to beat 
Max Marston 1 down, where he might easily 
with a trifle of bad luck have faded out at the 
sunset gun. And in his semi-final round 
against William C. Fownes, Jr., Ouimet 
reached the 35th tee 1 down and only 2 to 
play. It was the hardest match he has ever 
known and only a spectacular cleek shot from 
a close lie at the last hole, the long carry just 
clearing a deep trap near the green, brought 
him through by a margin of 1 hole. 
You can look back through most of the 
championships and find where one more mis- 
take at certain stages would have eliminated 
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Unconscious Ideals 


VANITY FAIR 


What Are Your “Imaginary Models of Perfection”? 


surprise, not to say consternation, in 

the mind of the average American citi- 
zen than to be accused of being a poet. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be farther from his 
thoughts than poetry and the influence of 
poetry. His conception of a poet would be 
that of a mild-mannered maniac who wrote 
lines that trickled through the middle of the 
page instead of standing boldly and in orderly 
rows down the side of it as all respectable 
writing should do. He would have a very 
shadowy image of a creature yearning for a 
visionary ideal of something which would be 
of no possible use to him or to anybody else if 
he attained it. The writing of such irregularly 
irresponsible lines would, of course, be the 
end and object of such an existence, but still, 
this would be more or less an incident. The 
cherishing of the ideal which is supposed to be 
particularly the property of poets would con- 
stitute the essence of his being. 


A es probably could cause greater 


TIUL, what are ideals? We have long been 
accustomed to think of them as something 
having solely to do with art and beauty—with 
the ultimate expression of the highest attain- 
ment in character and conduct. But the dic- 
tionary which helps to keep us from receiving 
and passing false currency in the world of 
thought does not bind us down to any such 
interpretation. The definition given is merely, 
“an imaginary model of perfection.” 

If the history of its ideals could be the his- 
tory of the world, decidedly the history of his 
or her ideals would be the history of the indi- 
vidual. That is the reason why these un- 
conscious ideals are matters of every day mo- 
ment. They are the guides which are directing 
each one of us during each hour and moment 
and everybody has one,—in fact, one or more 
—for there are plenty to go round. 

Indeed, the belief has been too long held 
that there is something exclusive and grandiose 
about ideals. Really, nowadays they are the 
most universal and democratic affairs. Proba- 
bly this has always been so. The darkest in- 
habitant of darkest Africa in the dark ages 
undoubtedly cherished an idea of what he 
wished the most. However, as man has at- 
tained a greater freedom he has reached greater 
consciousness and approached more nearly to 
a definite concept of what he considered de- 
sirable. He has conquered the right to have 
ideals as he has conquered so much else. They 
are some more of the things which the classes 
and the highbrows cannot consider wholly 
their own property. 

Every man may have one, and the only 
trouble is that every man does not recognize 
that he has one. He has it but realizing that 
he has it is better. To know it is more ad- 
vantageous because to work consciously toward 
an end is better than unconsciously. One may 
be following a street without being aware of 
its name, but if one wants to go to a par- 
ticular place, knowing its name makes it 
easier to get directions in going along. To 
know that the baton is in the knapsack is 
better, for the consciousness of it is an incen- 
tive and in most respects we are more apt to 
live up to it. 


By GEORGE HIBBARD 


Of course, the most important matter is first 
to select your ideal, and this you cannot do 
unless you are aware of it. Pick in youth a 
carefully chosen ideal, dress carefully, and 
bring to boiling point over a quick fire of en- 
thusiasm. Indeed, the mistakes of youth are 
almost inevitably mistakes of ideals. The 
knowledge of age is the rejection of the false 
and the setting up of wise ones. As a general 
thing, the ideal comes unsought and uncon- 
sciously, and in this is the danger. How they 
steal on us, these unconscious ideals and con- 
trol the mind, taking possession of us and 
making us their captive. We,never feel it. 
We never are aware of it. We are subjected 
to an influence and we take an ideal as we 
would a disease. Only we know when we are 
ill and we very often do not know when a new 
ideal has come to influence us. In the first 
case, we can send for a doctor, but there is no 
one to minister to a mind diseased, particularly 
when it does not know that it is afflicted, 
and often we languish under the baneful in- 
fluence of the disorder without being in the 
slightest degree aware of it. 


ERHAPS there never was a time when the 

careful sorting out of ideals was more 
necessary. However, the sifting is going on 
very vigorously and what the world is passing 
through now may very well serve to separate 
the wheat from the tares, the good from the 
bad. Only a short time ago we were living 
in a world of war, a world of shades and not 
of color, and were disputing too much about 
the shades. Nowadays at least we have come 
back to the good, strong primary colors and 
every man is forced, or will be forced, or 
should be forced to stand by his colors which 
are his ideals. 

Naturally, during the past five years, the 
ideals of the world have been largely martial. 
Here, too, there has been a change—and not 
only has the opportunity for holding an ideal 
been greater but the chance—for the attain- 
ment of it infinitely more likely. There has 
always been the ideal of martial heroism, but 
the circumstances have been different. There 
were brave men living before Agamemnon. 
Very true, but they were living under other 
conditions. A certain social position, to state 
the fact simply, was necessary in order that 
the individual might become known as a hero. 
Kings were, of course, ‘‘ex officio” heroes, and 
generally were brave enough. Otherwise mem- 
bership in a well-known family was necessary 
in the glory that was Greece to have particular 
notice taken of any deed of daring done. The 
common soldier had a little better chance in 
the grandeur that was Rome, but not much. 
As for the heroes of chivalry, there never was 
a more exclusive set, and getting into the 
Knights of the Round Table was more difficult 
than getting into the smartest London club. 
The quest of a knight errant was very much 
like making a round of extremely smart coun- 
try house visits. 

The change came, as so many other such 
changes came, with the French Revolution and 
has been going on ever since. Of course, the 
change really began when gunpowder knocked 
the armoured knight out of the saddle and the 


man on foot commenced to show what he was, 
Still, battles were carried on with a great deal 
of decorum and according to the rules of prece- 
dence. Only with the campaigns of the French 
Revolution may be found the first indications 
of present conditions. Nevertheless, the gen- 
erals and marshals were mostly the heroes, but 
now even the generals and the. marshals have 
gone. Their names are to be seen in com- 
muniqués and despatches, but heroism or in- 
deed picturesqueness is no more found with 
them nor, as a matter of fact, is it any longer 
expected from them. 


See whole thing is turned upside down, or 
rather round-about, and the man in the 
fighting line has come into his own. The rank 
and file are the heroes nowadays and promotion 
means renunciation of the laurels of heroism. 
Why, no one, certainly, above the rank of the 
colonel, in one case out of a thousand had any 
possible chance of becoming one of the heroes 
of the Great War. 

The most remarkable thing about all this, or 
the consequence of all this, has been found to 
be that in no war in the world’s history—and 
this is another reason why this war is more 
wonderful than all other wars—has heroism 
been so constant and universal, so much a part 
of a great many men’s daily life. As has been 
said by those who have seen much of the fight- 
ing, what was once called heroism was so 
usual, the standard had become so high, that 
what formerly would have been considered a 
brilliant action was an every day occurrence. 
A disregard of danger that almost amounted to 
an act of deliberate suicide, so apparently cer- 
tain must be the fatal outcome, alone entitled 
a man to consideration and to be regarded as a 
hero. And there is no lack of numbers who 
have qualified even under these most stringent 
rules. 

Formerly one hero made a battle or a battle 
produced only one hero, but now, they come 
“in battalions.” They marched across the 
muddy bogs of Flanders and the devastated 
fields of France in a never-ending procession. 
Byron began “Don Juan” by cynically ex- 
claiming— 

“T want a hero, an uncommon want. 


When every year and month sends forth a 
new one,” 


but in very truth to-day he would discover 
that any such sneering would be meaningless. 
In fact to-day, every day and every hour, 
sends forth not only a real hero, but heroes 
without numbers from the ranks. The popu- 
larization, the democratization of heroism has 
brought the chance for humanity to prove it- 
self, and nowadays the most famous of’ the 
heroes of past times—Achilles, Castor and 
Pollux, Amadis of Gaul, or Richard Coeur de 
Lion—would find themselves completely lost in 
the shuffle. 

With the signing of the peace treaty truly 
there may arise a need for new ideals but no 
less need for ideals, Certainly in the difficulties 
of the present what they are is of more con- 
sequence than ever and more urgent is the 
necessity of coming to know exactly what 
thev are. 
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The Result of too Many Books as a Business 


was obliged to desist on account of re- 

viewer’s cramp. I may say for the 
enlightenment of those who are not familiar 
with the malady that it is purely mental, hav- 
ing none of the physical symptoms of the 
nervous affection which sometimes jerks a 
writer’s pen-hand in the air. My hand was 
not jerked in the air, but my mind was, and 
from that time to this I have never started to 
write a review that my mind did not immedi- 
ately fly away from it and rivet itself on some- 
thing else; and when detached with difficulty 
from that particular object it would rivet itself 
on another, equally remote from the review. It 
is no mere lack of interest in writing a review, 
for that might be overcome—is overcome daily 
and hourly—and besides you see reviews being 
written everywhere by people who obviously 
could have had no interest in writing them. 
It is the passionate interest in something else 
that constitutes the gravity of my case—the 
more so because the things that then awaken 
it do not normally attract me. I have been 
enchanted for a long time by an ordinary pen- 
wiper from the moment of starting to write a 
review. When a bee has entered the room, 
although I am not in the least zodlogical in my 
inclinations, I have become a Fabre. 


ey reviewing books for five years I 


One Final Attempt to Concentrate 


ECENTLY I gave the thing one more trial, 

thinking that after a long interval the 
condition might have passed. I took five 
novels that had entertained me—two by Leon- 
ard Merrick, one each by Beresford and Wal- 
pole, and the Four ‘Horsemen of Ibanez—and 
determined to stir them all together in four or 
five pleasant pages around the central notion 
that, after all, each showed in one way or an- 
other the tendency of the contemporary novel 
to be contemporary, in spite of the fact that 
from the pages of one you would not know 
that the war had existed and from the pages 
of another you would see plainly that but for 
the war the book would not exist. I should 
express surprise at a writer who showed no 
traces of the war, but I should admit that he 
was nevertheless contemporary. I read dozens 
of those articles every month; I like them; 
and I started to make one. This time it was 
sealing-wax. I rolled six balls of sealing-wax, 
making them rounder and rounder. It is won- 
derful how round you can make balls of seal- 
ing-wax, if you give your whole soul to it. 


A Righteous Feeling of ¥W ork Not Done 


OST reviewers sooner or later have some 

form of reviewer's cramp, but the victim 
of my form of it is not only permanently dis- 
abled; he is under the illusion of righteous- 
ness. He believes he is justified in behaving 
in that way. Not only that, but he believes 
other reviewers ought to behave as he does. 
I felt nobler after rolling those wax balls than 
I should have felt after writing the review. 
and so far as I have read the reviews of those 
novels, I believe almost every writer if he had 
applied himself to sealing-wax instead would 
be feeling nobler too. For I cannot believe 
that they meant a word they said or that they 
Wanted to say it—I mean in regard to the 


By L. B. WELLINGTON 


quality of the books, not of course their mere 
outlines of the stories. 

I cannot believe, for example, that a man 
perhaps fifty years of age and a reviewer of 
novels by the hundred can become ecstatic 
often. I believe he will go a whole year at his 
occupation without being ecstatic once. I do 
not believe that after reading Leonard Mer- 
rick’s When Paris Laughed, he meant any one 
of the following words: ‘From his seasoned 
but joyous throat the old melody ripples forth 
fresh and free, full of delicious whims and 
sly laughter.” I insist also that those five 
reviewers, each of whom implied that on read- 
ing the Four Horsemen he was shaken like a 
reed by the wind knew perfectly well either 
that he was not shaking at all or that he was 
making himself shake. 

Nothing stood out from the general situation 
as they implied that it did in all of these 
reviews. In short, these reviewers are subdued 
to the iron law of reviewing, and this iron law 
ordains that reviewing shall be the perpetual 
announcement of differences that are not per- 
ceived and of astonishments for good or for 
evil that «*e not experienced, and that it shall 
be accompanied by a constrained silence as to 
the sense of monotony that undoubtedly always 
pervades the reviewer’s bosom. There is stiff 
compulsion in it. Such things could not hap- 
pen in a free and private life. 


As in the Case of a Bean Diet 


F, for example, a man in private life had 
for one day a purée of beans, and the next 
day haricots verts, and then in daily succession 
bean soup, bean salad, butter beans, lima, 
black, navy, Boston baked, and string beans, 
and then back to purée and all over again, he 
would not be in the relation of the general 
eater to food or in the relation of the general 
reader to books. But he would be in the re- 
lation of the general reviewer toward novels. 
He would soon perceive that the relation was 
neither normal nor desirable, and he would 
take measures, violent if need be, to change it. 
He would not say of the haricots verts when 
they came around again that they were quite 
in the vein of the Vie de Bohéme but ever fresh 
and free, and he would not say on his navy 
bean day that they were as brisk and stirring 
little beans of the sea as he could recall in his 
recent eating. He would say grimly, beans 
again, and he would take prompt steps to in- 
termit this abominable procession of bean 
dishes, however diversely they were contrived. 
If change for any reason were impossible 
—if owing 'to a tyrant wife and the presence 
otf a monomaniac in the kitchen we could 
imagine him constrained to an indefinite con- 
tinuance,—then he would either conceive a 
personal hatred toward all beans that would 
make him unjust to any bean however meri- 
torious, or he would acquire a mad indiscrimi- 
nateness of acquiescence and any bean might 
please. And his judgment would be in either 
case an unsafe guide for general eaters. 
This I believe is what happens to almost 
all reviewers of fiction after a certain time, 
and it accounts satisfactorily for various phe- 
nomena that are often attributed to a baser 
cause. It is the custom at certain intervals to 


denounce reviewers for their motives. They 
are called venal and they are called cowardly 
by turns. They are blamed for having low 
standards or no standards at all and for not 
having the slightest sense of anything of a 
permanent value in literature, and for using 
the language of the advertising page. I think 
their defects are due chiefly to the nature of 
their calling; that they suffer from an occupa- 
tional disease. 


Don’t Blame the Reviewer 


I DO not see why they should be blamed for 
not applying to their contemporaries a scale 
based on the permanent values of literature. 
They are not engaged in an occupation that 
admits of such a thing. No one in their situa- 
tion could judge fairly his contemporaries, 
even if it be assumed that contemporaries can 
ever be fairly judged. They are wedged in so 
tight with contemporary minds that they cannot 
even get a square look at them. But they per- 
sist in employing words that imply a perma- 
nent value in some merely momentary thing 
and they mislead a general reader, who, as he 
is not devouring current fiction in such quan- 
tities as they are, has more space in his 
thoughts for perspective. Hence they always 
seem in any proportionate view of the thing 
profuse and niggardly by turns—arms out to- 
day to a Mr. Merrick or a Mr. Walpole, backs 
turned perhaps to-morrow on some poor Ameri- 
can, just as good as they, who is naturally 
thinking, How about me? They are to blame 
rather for misusing the words of literary criti- 
cism. In the circumstances they should not be 
used at all. It is a journalistic subject and a 
journalistic treatment, but there is such a fid- 
getting with literary terms that somehow they 
always mislead you. 


Fiction and Journalism 


E is not speaking ill of fiction of this class to 
call it merely journalism, as critics for a 
generation past have been doing; it is speaking 
well of journalism. It has a wider liberty than 
journalism and a somewhat longer hold, but 
it does not last long and what is more, the mak- 
ers of it do not expect it tolast long. Essentially 
it is on the exact level of dozens of respectable 
magazines, as everybody concerned in it or 
about it is aware. Yet reviewers who never 
speak of the appearance of the last month’s 
magazines with any literary emotion, will re- 
port almost any novel as a literary event, or 
condemn it because it is not one. It seems as 
if they might avoid extremes in the one case 
as well as in the other. Surely this situation 
has lasted long enough for familiarity to super- 
vene. If I saw a man while reading the Lon- 
don Spectator fall from his chair in a fit of 
laughter, if I saw some elderly gentleman throw 
the Atlantic Monthly up in the air with shouts 
of joy, I should suppose of course that each 
of them was out of his mind. When reviewers 
of fiction behave as they constantly do in this 
same manner over events that are no whit more 
significant, it is not necessary, perhaps, to 
take so serious a view of their condition of 
mind; but it is natural to suppose that they 
may be the unconscious victims of some such 
malady as I have indicated. 
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Futurists and Others in Famished Moscow 
Radical Artists Find New Manners of Expression Amid Social Chaos 
By OLIVER M. SAYLER 


sistent theatres in fam- 

ished Moscow, the Rus- 
sian artists still ply their 
brush and chisel in spite of 
the social chaos which has 
engulfed all the economic in- 
stitutions of an elder time 
and revealed their essential 
artificiality. Art alone sur- 
vives the earthquake shocks 
of revolution, and Russian 
art has been doubly secure 
because of its deep-rooted 
imagination and its passion- 
ate sincerity. 

It should not be surpris- 
ing, except to those who have 
fed blindly on reactionary 
propaganda, to learn that the 
great public art collections, 
like the Tretyakovsky Gal- 
lery in Moscow, have been 
guarded as carefully and 
have been of wider civic ser- 
vice under the Bolsheviki 
than in the days of the au- 
tocracy, while the collections 
in danger from an invading 
enemy, such as the Hermit- 
age and the Alexander III 
Museum in Petrograd, have 
been stored for safety in the 
Kremlin vaults in Moscow. 
For all Russians, no matter 
what their class or rank or 
party, have profound respect 


Sis by side with the per- 


& 


“The War Barrel of the 
Danaids,” by David Burliuk, 
showing a procession of 
mothers winding across the 
mountain to deposit their 
children in the great maw 


David Burliuk, the 
“father of. Russian 
futurism.” His motto 
is: “Protest against 
the formula ‘Art for 
Art’s Sake,’ for art is 
for all—for the mob, 
for the streets. Art 
for the Circus and 
the Circus for Art” 


and reverence for the products of Russian artis- 
tic genius and for the masterpieces of other 
countries which had become Russian posses- 


sions. 


It is not so easy, though, to understand how 
the artists of to-day can continue to create 


while worlds are in the 
melting pot, and I for one, 
with all my faith in the 
virility and vitality of the 
Russiah imagination, was 
unprepared to find the an- 
nual exhibitions crowded 
with contemporary canvases 
and marbles during my stay 
in Moscow and Petrograd 
through the first six months 
of the Bolshevik regime. 
But crowded they were, not 
only with fine examples of 







SAHAROFF, MOSCOW 


Aristid Lyentuloff, 


“A View of New Jerusalem,” by 


“The World of Art” 


















“The Angel of Peace Who Came Too Late,” David Burliuk’s masterpiece and 
a terrifying symbolic representation of Russia to-day, done in smouldering 


reds and dull blues 


exhibited at 


An example of Casimir Malye- 
vitch’s early cubist work, which 
is entitled ‘“‘Peasants”’ 





of War. At the close of the 
exhibition this painting was 
hung out of doors in one of 
the busiest downtown spots 
in Moscow, where thousands 
of passers-by saw it each day 


(Below) An example 
of Suprematism by 
Casimir Malyevitch, 
founder of the school. 
Suprematism is “the 
pictorial art of col- 
ors,” and renounces 
all attempt to repre- 
sent any scene, ob- 
ject or definite idea 





the older and accepted styles 
and manners, but throbbing 
also with the stimulus and 
enthusiasm of newly con- 
ceived methods of artistic 
expression. 

' The Society of Russian 
Artists revealed, as of old, 
the dramatically composed 
landscapes and portraits of 
Korovin, the rich country 
browns and greens of Turz- 
hansky, the colorful folk 
scenes against backgrounds 
of semi-Oriental architec- 
ture of Youon, and the sense 
of wind and open air and 
sunlight of Vinogradoff. 
Here was the stronghold of 
the traditional and conven- 
tional in Russian art, free 
and very much alive but 
holding to old forms of ar- 
tistic speech. 

The note of contempo- 
rary Russia, however, was 
struck more clearly in Mir 
Iskusstva, The World of 
Art, and Bubnovy Valyet, 
The Jack of Diamonds, the 
haunts of artistic secession. 
Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate value of the work of 
the revolutionists in oil, 
their spirit is more in keep- 
ing with the times, their un- 
derstanding of the times is 


surer, their acceptance of conditions as they 
find them is readier and their creative vision 
is more fertile than that of their more con- 
servative brethren. Social change, while it dis- 
heartens those who worked for the masters of a 
passing era, gives free rein to bad boy antics 







as well as to honest experi- 
ment. And time alone can 
tell us which is which! 
Among the honest experi- 
menters, I am sure, in spite 
of his brusque pugnacity, is 
David Burliuk, called by 
his friends the father of 
Russian futurism. Bur- 
liuk’s impulse, like that of 
his fellow radicals, pre- 
ceded the stress of war and 
the storm of revolution, but 
(Continued on page 112) 
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How We Lost the War 


The Chief Reasons for Our Failure, According to Those Who Know 


as a shock to those mawkish folk who 

look at life through pink glasses, and who 
seeing, believe that the struggle is over and 
won. (Queer, pathetic, satisfied creatures, they 
lay down their Sunday supplements containing 
photographs from Versailles, sigh, and remark: 
“Well, let’s pick up the old threads”. Little 
do they know! 

For, from all that I can gather from con- 
versations with some of those recently returned 
from France, and from the Congressional com- 
mittee investigating the conduct of the war, we 
lost the conflict by quite a large margin. 

I learned the truth myself only the other 
evening, when I sat down with Gilfin and 
Louder in the club. You know Gilfin and 
Louder, though possibly not by those names. 
They are members of a large and prominent 
family just returned from abroad, and meta- 
morphosed out of crisp khaki into everyday 
citizens. I found them parked on their cervical 
vertebre. 


4 hex news that we lost the war will come 


The Truth About Those Seventy-fives 


“T)\O you know,” Gilfin was inquiring with 

a poisonous menace in his voice, “how 
many American seventy-fives actually reached 
the front ?” 

Louder knew perfectly. So he wagged his 
head, and smiled a grim, warped smile. 

But I didn’t know. ‘How many?” I asked, 
and if you had been there you would have 
sensed in my tone the pitying contempt I held 
for my government. The wretched muddlers! 

“Just FOUR!” Gilfin trumpeted. 

“Oh, my Lord,” I said. ‘There was really 
nothing else I could say. 

“And they had to clear the right of way 
from Bordeaux to the front to get ’em there 
before Armistice Day,” Louder added. 

“Oh, my!”’ A thousand ejaculations rushed 
to my lips; a thousand questions to my mind, 
all.beginning with ‘““But what—?” But all I 
said was “Oh, my!” It was enough for 
Louder. I had tripped his starting-lever. He 
turned on Gilfin. 

“That isn’t a patch on the French rifle. 
Why I actually inspected French rifles that 
hadn’t been fired for over a year, nor cleaned 
since God knows when. Ammunition didn’t 
fit, you know. The French had nothing but 
blanks left last summer in the German drive. 
And dummy artillery all the way from Soissons 
to the Vesle. Of course, they never used their 
rifles.”” 


And as for the Liberty Motor-. ! 


ILFIN shook his head sadly, sympatheti- 
cally. I took my cue from him, turned 
to Louder, shook my head. “I should say they 
didn’t!” I said heartily, and chuckled so that 
they would know I understood the absurdity 
of using rifles in a war. Louder apparently 
missed my point, although he was looking at 
me, 

“I beg your pardon?” he said. 

“Yes,” I responded, and nodded in violent 
agreement. I was going on to explain when 
Gilfin interrupted: 

“Say—that Liberty motor! Did you see 
those cam-shafts they started sending over? 


By PAUL M. HOLLISTER 





One of four lead vases, seven feet tall, done 
by Paul Manship for the garden of an estate 


Three hundred thousand of them, made from 
the wrong specifications, had to be shipped 
back to the States. And one of Baker’s own 
men told me that we actually had fit for service 
at the front just exactly five trained pilots, all 
using condemned French planes!” 

That was too thick for me. I surely recalled 
more than five distinguished American flyers, 
and not only pilots but aces. And I said so, 
rather timidly. 

“Assumed names!’ Gilfin snapped. 

“Just camouflage, old man,” said Louder. 

“Lack of liaison,” added Gilfin. 

“Sure. Regular West Point stuff,” said 
Louder and put a period to the point. 

“Still,” said Gilfin, “it was just as well. 
If we ever had started that Metz thing we 
wouldn’t have had enough ammunition for 
two hours. I got that straight from G. H. Q.” 

“Oh, well,” Louder reassured him, ‘that 
Metz drive was called off anyway. No maps. 
And not a single division had more than half 
its complement. Pershing cabled three days 
before that he had to have three million more 
men. I saw the cable.” 


More Intimate Revelations 


F course, this was shocking news to me. 

Gilfin evidently had known of it, for he 
was examining his finger-nails, and only 
glanced up to ask: “French women?” 

Louder nodded. 

“Say,” said Gilfin, ‘did you get any of that 
poison-bread ?” 

“The First Army was in hospital from July 
to October with it. But I gc‘ my transfer just 
before then-to Vozzy-le-Oiseau. One of the 
British aides told me that Lloyd George said 
right then and there to Clemenceau: ‘Look 
here now. That has got to stop or we make a 
separate peace.’ That brought ’em round, all 
right. They did, so he didn’t.” 

“Naturally,” said Gilfin. 

I saw right then and there that we had lost 
the war. There were, it seems, only two hun- 


dred marines in all of France, and they were 
in labor battalions. The British were on 
strike from September to November fifth—evi- 
dently on account of that difference between 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau. That brought 
them into combat much too late. You can 
imagine my feelings, not to have known all 
this time what really had happened. Every- 
thing we had been told at home was more than 
likely sheer German propaganda. 


And Now How About the Wars of History? 


fies alarming exposure of the war proves 
that accurate history cannot be written un- 
til those who have every right to give the 
facts are dead, and inaccessible except to spiri- 
tualists, who never seem to get many radical 
corrections out of the dead anyway. We have 
got to go on down the dismal ages, being bilked 
in war after war. Frankly, I believe our 
military classics are 993% per cent false. 

“Omnia Gallia est divisa in parteis tres,” 
wrote Cesar. More than likely he lied right 
in his first line. All Gaul was probably di- 
vided into seven or eight parts, and he had 
private or party reasons for recognizing only 
three. No doubt Cassius went to Paris with 
him and persuaded him that it would be rotten 
bad policy from an Aryan standpoint to say 
anything about the other four or five parts, 
especially Montmartre and Mexico. 

And Xenophon. If that old faker tells you 
Cyrus marched four stathmous and twenty 
parasangs, which is a good day’s march if 
true, you may know that Cyrus covered about 
fifty-five yards, or the distance between his 
tent and the (then) bar. We can’t trust the 
yarn that Napoleon, with 20,000 ragged poilus 
routed an Austrian force of 35,000 at Marengo, 
feeling sure—as Gilfin and Louder would feel 
sure—that the Austrian army consisted of 
forty-seven buck privates, twelve Tyrolean 
field-marshals, and three Italian peasants 
drafted from their families and their ravioli 
to watch the row. 


A Combination of Forces 


OUDER and Gilfin have overturned my 

little world. It is no less than my duty as 

a patriot to overturn yours, in case you cling 

to the same doddering notions of this last war 

that I used to have, and I confess, to enjoy. 

And Congress’s notions, never forgetting Con- 
gress, aS who, indeed, is permitted to? 

It was tactless, but I had to blurt it out. 

“Well, what won this war, anyway?” I 
demanded, glaring at the two for satisfaction. 
I still thought it had been won. I shot the 
question at them like an imaginary Browning 
gun (there really was no such thing as a 
Browning gun). 

‘Why, you see,” said Gilfin, “there were 
so many different factors—” 

“Ves,” added Louder, “it was rather a 
combination of forces—” 

“Oh! I do see, now. You mean the two 
million factors who went overseas and the 
combination of the Allies! That’s just—” 

“Not at all,’ said Louder and Gilfin in a 
body. “Not at all. We'll explain. Now-—”. 


For all T know they are still explaining it: 
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ALFRED CHENEY JCHNSTON 


Dorothy Gish is one of the most 
skilful and popular interpreters 
of comedy réles in the movies. 
It was she who provided the 
rare moments of laughter in 
“Hearts of the World.” Her 
latest picture, “Nugget Nell,” is 
now provoking mirth everywhere 


PARAMOUNT 





Constance Talmadge (left) 
followed in the footsteps of 
her sister, Norma, and they 
led her straight to success as 
a moving picture star. She 
has lately appeared in “‘The 
Fall of Babylon,” and will 
soon be seen on all our 
leading screens as the hero- 
ine of “Happiness a la Mode” 


Norma Talmadge goes right 
on being one of the brightest 
lights in the entire milky 
way of movie stars. Her 
next picture will be ‘‘The 
Way of a Woman,” which 
has been made from Eugene 
Walter’s play, “‘Nancy Lee,” 
which Charlotte Walker 
played on the stage last year 





The Duncan sisters (left) 
came out of the West, 
via Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, and points East. 
Success was waiting to 
welcome them to our 
city, when they arrived 
in New York. Their 
first appearance was at 
the Winter Garden, after 
which came a season in 
vaudeville, on the Keith 
circuit. At present, their 
singing is one of the hits 
of “‘She’s a Good Fellow” 


The Fairbanks twins 
were literally snatched 
from the cradle by the 
long arm of the movies. 
Then Mr. Ziegfeld’s un- 
erring judgment in such 
matters told him that 
they would add greatly 
to the pictorial and terp- 
sichorean qualities of the 
Follies. They made a 
great success in last sea- 
son’s Follies, and are 
making an even bigger 
hit in this year’s edition 


VANITY FAIR 
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ALFREO CHENEY !OHNSTON 


Lillian Gish is the serious half 
of the famous Gish family; she 
has a genius for all those wist- 
ful, pathetic parts on the screen. 
She is shown here as she ap- 
pears in her latest, and greatest, 
success,—D. W. Griffith’s pro- 
duction of “Broken Blossoms” 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Famous Sisters, of the Stage and Screen 


Showing that Stars—Like Twins—Are Apt to Run in Families 
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As a slavey, Clementina, in ‘‘Mary’s Ankle,” Miss 
Johnstone did her level best to convince the audience 
that she had crossed the Rubicon and forsaken the 


old butterfly life forever and ever 





GENTHE 


JUSTINE JOHNSTONE 
Who has given up her posi- 
tion as a mere ornament of 
the musical comedy and 
cabaret world, and hied her- 
self to Waterbury, Conn., 
where she has played small 
parts in the local stock com- 
pany. She is making a most 
serious and praiseworthy at- 
tempt to succeed in the 

legitimate drama 
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WHITE 


Miss Johnstone as Tessie, the silly maid, in ‘Fair 
and Warmer’—a role rather distantly removed from 
that of founder and chatelaine of an exclusive supper 
club in New York’s social center 


No Taxation Without Fermentation 
Showing the Need of a Unifying Slogan 


AME NATURE is a quaint old fowl 
with an acute sense of humor. She has 

a delightful way of completing a cycle 
without telling anyone about it, and then sit- 
ting back to enjoy the results. I imagine she 


must have grinned broadly when the scribes: 


in charge of the Prohibition Amendment laid 
down their fountain pens and decided to call 
it a bill. 

They were so satisfied with it. It was so 
complete.—so rock-ribbed, iron-bound, copper- 
rivetted. It would hold water—and nothing 
else. But there was one clause in particular 
which undoubtedly caused Mother Nature to 
break into audible cackles. For, somewhere 
near the end of the indictment, the scribes had 
pointed out, in words as solemn as the wed- 
ding ceremony, that it should be a misdemeanor 


“to have or to hold, to transmit,. give, 
sell, rent or force-upon another person any 
recipe, formula, specification, description, 
plan or drawing by means of which said 
other person, be it he, she, or it, should or 
might build, construct or brew a_ fer- 
mented mixture of potable quality con- 
taining more than 2.75% alcohol,—and 
>o be it covenanted, until breath us do 
part.” 


or words to that effect. 


T was on the word “fermented” that the old 
lady cackled. I confess that I myself could 
take no such humorous view when I read the 
dreadful array of ‘“‘don’ts” imposed by this 
measure. It seemed to slam the door in the 
face of hope. No recipes, no formule? Not 
even a still-born high-ball? It was too awful! 
And vet I did nothing. Like thousands, 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


millions of others I took the edict with a sort 
of a pathetic stoicism, inert, spineless, shame- 
ful. It was done; so be it. Nevertheless, deep 
‘within, protest grumbled,—discontent—dare I 
say it?—fermented. Others felt as I did,—and 
it needed only the tinder-spark to cause the 
explosion of a great, disrupting discontent 
which would complete the cycle to which I 
have mysteriously referred and which I will 
presently explain. 

The cycle-closing operation began to func- 
tion a few nights after the Wets had signed 
the Peace-Terms. I had been spending my 
evening, as had been my recent custom, at my 
favorite public-library tediously grinding out 
a Xmas story for Thirsts Magazine. But it 
was too hot... not the story,—but the 
weather . . . and after an hour’s feeble strug- 
gle I gave up and started for home, dully won- 
dering as I trudged up the Avenue, if some- 
thing could not be done to relieve the painful 
aridity,—if we should all get together,—if 











and then I stopped,—looked—and list- 
ened—for I heard, far above me,—singing, 


“4 slogan! A slogan! O, give us a slogan, — 

More potent than arrow or bludgeon or blow- 
gun. 

Just give us a slogan to plead for our cause 

And a fig for the Drys and their odious laws!” 


HIS was the chorus, loudly, manfully sung 

to the tune of an old drinking-song which 
rang upon my ears. Like balm in Gilead the 
honey-ed words oozed into my flapping pores 
as I gazed eagerly to locate the source of har- 
mony. Vainly I sought. About me was the 
usual picture of early-Prohibition gaiety. The 
dismal Avenue, the empty taxi-cabs, the glit- 
tering, dangerous soda fountains beckoning, 


calling, luring young men and maidens to 
syrupy destruction. But of the chorus I saw 
nothing. 

Still it sounded as I went on, seeming to 
grow louder in an occasional fresh outburst of 
vocal sweetness. The Avenue was gradually 
filling with people; they came running, in twos 
and threes, even in ones, from the side-streets; 
windows were thrown open; human flies dotted 
the parapets against the velvety purple of 
night—and then, suddenly, in the dim ob- 
scurity of an overhanging cornice that hap- 
pened to catch the gleam of a nearby arc light 
I glimpsed an unfamiliar detail and knew at 
once that I had solved the secret of the angel 
voice. It was a megaphone, cunningly in- 
serted between two blobs of carving. 





HERE are some things one knows for true 

the instant one perceives them—and the 
moment my eves met the mouth of the mega- 
phone I realized that I had made a startling 
discovery. The megaphone was nothing more 
nor less than one of those electrically con- 
trolled devices for distributing sound which 
were used so effectively on Park Avenue dur- 
ing the Victory Loan to proclaim the glad 
tidings that Siam,—twins, elephant and every- 
thing—was ready to O. K. the League of 
Nations. But now this same device was being 
put to an even sublimer use. Now, through its 
myriad voices it was appealing to the great 
inarticulate heart of the world for a slogan, a 
device, a banner under which to group the 
scattered forces of good old joie-de-vivre. 


“Just give us a slogan to plead for our cause, 
And a fig for the Drys, and their odious laws.” 


For the twentieth (Continued on page 108) 
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Ian Hay Beith, 
the Scottish sol- 
dier who wrote 
the best book of 
the war— “The 
First Hundred 
Thousand”’— has 
become a member 
of the scenario 
staff of the Para- 
mount-Lasky stu- 
dios in California 


PIRIE MACDONALD 


Mary Roberts Rinehart, 


author of many best sellers, is 
a director of the Eminent Auth- 
ors Film Corporation and, 
consequence, we look for some 
really noteworthy productions 


from this new company 


DUOLEY HOYT 


VANITY FAIR 


Paul J. Rainey, 
having returned 
from service with 
the British and 
American Red 
Cross in France, 
Africa and Si- 
beria, is present- 
ing a five reel 
film melodrama 
called “The Heart 
of the Jungle’ 







CAMPBELL STUDIO 





Rex Beach is now president of 
the Eminent Authors Film Cor- 
poration—a subsidiary of Gold- 
wyn—which is attempting to con- 
vince movie audiences that ‘the 
play’s the thing’’ on the screen 







CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


ae 
JAMES GRANTRAM BAIN ™ 





Helen Keller, who has demon- 
strated better than anyone else 
that speech is possible with- 
out recourse to the spoken word, 
is to appear in a _ photoplay 
based upon her own marvellous 
triumph over adversity 


William G. McAdoo has 
become counsel for the 
“United Artists,” an as- 
sociation of motion pic- 
ture stars which threat- 
ens to assume the pro- 
portions of a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Celebrities Who Are Slaves of the Screen 


HE days have passed when motion pictures represented but a crude and cheap 


Prominent Names on Motion-Picture Pay Rolls 


the movies. There is no way of telling just where this sort of thing will stop; 
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imitation of the more élite spoken drama. To-day the great god Cinema 
catches one and all in his celluloid toils—from cabinet ministers and ambassadors 
down—and makes them contribute their bit to the uplift and advancement of 


but there are those who feel that herein lies the perfect solution to that hitherto 
insolvable puzzle of what to do with our ex-Presidents. We confidently ex- os 
pect that movie stars will retaliate by going into politics. 
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The First Success Is Always the First Love 


most glorious possession, but with the 

artist it knows no age—no time—no 
limit. ‘The greater the genius the more limit- 
less his enthusiasm for creation—for expres- 
sion—so I make no claims upon any unusual 
gift of genius when I confess that my most 
enthusiastic artistic period was given a joyous 
impetus by that lovely will-o’-the-wisp—Y outh ! 
So I chose Juanita in “La Rosa del Ranco” 
as my favorite rdle—not because it gave me 
the artistic scope that other réles have done, 
but because of the real joys which I derived 
from it. 

The freshness and newness of success and 
the divine ignorance of all the responsibilities 
that it entailed, made a singing in my 
heart that nothing in the theatre can 
again approach. In the first place, it 
was a surprise. When I went on the 
stage I had no great desires to see my 
name glittering in electric lights—it was 
enough just to be allowed there—to be 
a part of it—a very humble part. 


FF) ee torion is youth’s rightful and 


O when after a comparatively short 
but intensive apprenticeship I had 
played some hundred parts, it was a 
blinking young person that pulled from 
her mail-box at the Garrick Theatre, 
where she was playing her first rdle out- 
side a stock company, a letter with David 
Belasco’s name in one corner, and found 
upon investigation that it contained an 
invitation to call upon that remote and 
highly revered person. I think I showed 
it to several members of the company 
to be reassured that I had read correctly. 
The letter was indeed real, and all the 
preliminary arrangements were adjusted 
and I was playing Herr von Barwig’s 
lovely daughter with David Warfield 
in the ‘Music Master”—when presto! 
after only two weeks another letter bids 
me appear before the remote and revered 
Mr. Belasco. This time instead of be- 
ing probed to my very depths to sound 
my character, as in the first interview, 
I am asked if I can sing—dance—play 
the guitar and speak Spanish! I blush 
when I think of how I “rushed in”— 
but youth’s enthusiasm must never be 
confounded with the fool’s—and I un- 
hesitatingly said that I could learn to 
do them all.. So I retired from dear 
David Warfield’s company and with a 
singing teacher, a Spanish teacher, a dancing 
teacher and a teacher of the guitar, I started 
my education for a réle that opened the door 
to the great opportunities which have been 
offered to me during the subsequent years. 


HILE I was studying so hard acquiring 

the many accomplishments that Mr. Bel- 
asco demanded, I didn’t know what it was all 
about! I had not been told what the play or 
part was—how great or how small—and I 
never asked! and great was my reward when 
at last the manuscript was sent me and I real- 
ized what a beautiful lyric character I was to 
assume. Rehearsals were called and among a 
celebrated cast Miss Nobody—who was my- 


By FRANCES STARR 


seli—worked and worked, sometimes twenty- 
six hours without leaving the theatre—trying 
to shoulder a réle more difficult than any be- 
fore attempted, and in an environment the 
standard of which quite outdistanced any 
previous experience. They were anxious days, 
but happy ones! I was a little out of my 
depth and that dear, kind and wise artist— 
David Belasco—knew it and gave me time to 
find myself, and gave unsparingly of his knowl- 
edge and advice. 


FTER seven long weeks of rehearsing the 
play was produced in Boston and then 
came to the Belasco Theatre (now the Re- 
public) in New York, November 13th, 1906. 





FRANCES STARR 
Although she has gained great distinction in “The 
Easiest Way,” ‘“‘Marie Odille” and ‘Tiger, Tiger,” 
Miss Starr is still faithful to the medium for 
her first success, “The Rose of the Rancho” 


I don’t remember much about that first night, 
except that I had thoroughly made up my 
mind to run away. I thought it out most 
carefully and decided that at the last moment 
I could never go through with it and I would 
just disappear and no one would ever know 
what had become of me. I can’t help smiling 
at the fact that I made sure to come to the 
theatre and to be perfectly dressed for the part 
and let the curtain rise before my anticipated 
sensational ‘‘departure’—so, of course, my 
cue came and I landed on the stage in some 
curious way, and went through the evening— 
quite unconsciously, I assure you—and I 
tasted the wine of SUCCESS. It was lovely 
then—so fresh—so unprecedented for me. I 


suddenly became quite an important person— 
my health was guarded—my pleasures were 
anticipated, and everyone was so very nice to 
me! With Alice I agreed the world had be- 
come “curiouser and curiouser.” 

For nearly two seasons I played Juanita in 
New York with the same joy and enthusiasm, 
and I learned many things—one was never to 
lose one’s temper on the stage. To the actor 
(especially the very young one) little things 
are deadly important. If a curtain doesn’t 
come down on the exact minute, or a cue is 
not taken up as usual, it is a calamity. It is 
artistically, but temper doesn’t alter the fact 
after it has occurred! One night at the end 
of the second act I had a long and hard scene’ 
with Charles Richman in which my 
Spanish temperament was supposed to 
be let loose. After Mr. Richman had 
listened to everything objectionable that 
a Spanish lady could think of, he would 
hold my arms fast and make me listen 
to the truth and his vindication, and 
then throw me rather roughly from him. 
I would pick myself up and say—‘“I 
think -you are a liar, but I’ll wait and 
see,” then running up a flight of stairs, 
turn at the door of my room and flirt out- 
rageously with the poor lover yearning to 
follow, 

This demanded a quick curtain, and 
one night the curtain didn’t come down, 
and Mr. Richman and I both looked very 
foolish, as he could easily have come 
after me—the illusion was spoiled. I 
managed to endure that. But the second 
night the same thing occurred and that 
was too much; I turned to the unfortu- 
nate man who was trying to signal the 
curtain and told him to ring anything 
down, even the asbestos! I came out of 
my character, you see, and was very 
beautifully reprimanded the next morn- 
ing in the Zimes, when I had the pleas- 
ure of reading a charming little headline, 
“Miss Starr gets peevish.”” I thought the 
reporter who happened to be in the thea- 
tre a very stupid and unkind person and 
he had me alternately sad and furious 
for many days; then I suddenly began 
to feel grateful to him—for never again 
have I let my own feelings escape control, 
even when those lovely, late theatre par- 
ties arrive in the middle of the act and 
talk louder than the actor possibly can 
—trying to get the “run of the story” or 
reminiscing over some bon mot of the dinner 
table! 


“INHE Rose of the Ranco” stands out in 

my heart and memory for the qualities 
that we love in life—the ever-fleeting qualities 
that we yearn to have again, but never achieve. 
We can’t repeat beautiful moments, nor should 
we try. The rdles that have followed have 
taxed me emotionally and mentally far beyond 
the petulant, passionate and selfish Juanita and 
have brought their rewards, but a first success 
is like first love. It may not be lasting, but it 
is the first great experience of the soul, and is 
there anything so humanly thrilling as discov- 
ery, whether it be a (Continued on page 106) 
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Sir Barton, the Chestnut Hope 


A Horse Which Has Excited Even the Old-Timers 


HE most difficult men in the world from 
whom to wring an admission that any 
horse of the present day may be as good 
as was some renowned flyer of the past are the 
hardshelled trainers of twenty-five to thirty 
years’ experience at racing. To them Hindoo, 
which flourished forty years back, was the in- 
carnation of speed, the embodiment of equine 
courage, the last word, in short, in thorough- 
bred merit. The finest thing they can say of 
a horse even at this remote day, is that he has 
the speed of a Hindoo. 

There must be, therefore, sound basis for the 
conclusion at which a vast majority of the 
racing fraternity have arrived, to wit: that in 
Sir Barton, a chestnut son of Sir Martin and 
Lady Sterling, Commander J. K. L. Ross, of 
Montreal, whose thoroughbred establishment 
has dominated racing in the United States for 
two seasons, owns a horse of truly epic stature. 

The old-timers are proclaiming Sir Barton 
the “horse of the century,” the “daddy” even 
of Hamburg, hero of the season of 1898; of 
Hermis, the stout little champion of 1902; of 
Sysonby, the roan whirlwind 
of 1905; of Colin, the un- 
beaten, and of Fitz Herbert. 

To win the favorable con- 
sideration of this exacting 
and reluctant jury of crus- 
taceans, Sir Barton had to 
do wonderful things. They 
would have none of him until 
he had whipped Billy kelly, 
Be Frank, Vindex and Eter- 
nal in the Kentucky Defby; 
Eternal, Sweep On, King 
Plaudit, Vindex and Dun- 
boyne in the Preakness; 
Eternal again in the Withers, 
and Sweep On in the Bel- 
mont, and added some $66,- 
000 to the bank account of 
his already eminently pe- 
cunious Canadian owner. 


IR BARTON, a product 


of the Kentucky Blue 
Grass, is an _ exquisitely 
turned chestnut colt, 15 


hands 3 inches tall, short of wee 
back, but lengthy underneath . 
and short-legged. His pedi- 
gree is faultless, his family 
on the distaff side being the 
family of Sysonby, Friar 
Rock, Fair Play, All Gold, Flittergold, etc. 
He had a brother ten and eleven years back 
which was the two-year-old sensation of his 
time on this side of the Atlantic. This brother 
was known to fame as Sir Martin. He was 
taken to Great Britain in 1909 by Louis 
Winans and his brother Walter, who paid 
$75,000 for him. Sir Martin would have won 
the derby of 1909, which is credited to the late 
King Edward’s Minoru, if he had not tripped 
and fallen at Tattenham corner as he was be- 
ginning to move to the front. Sir Barton, 
which nearly died of blood-poisoning last fall 
and began the current season a maiden, is a 
better horse than Sir Martin ever was. He is 
as tractable as a well trained setter, a splendid 


By O’NEIL SEVIER 





K. L. Ross of Montreal. 


Commander J. 
who bought Sir Barton, the thorougbred 
sensation of the current season, for $10,000 
last summer, and who has already made 
$66,000 this season on his 


investment 





- ied 


Sir Barton, the Chestnut colt; beaten in July by Purchase, but stil] hailed by many 


as the horse of the century 


manager of weight, a willing galloper of the 
smoothest action imaginable, he carries his 
speed equally well on muddy and fast tracks. 
In a season distinguished for the high quality 
of its three-year-olds, Sir Barton has met and 
conquered the best. 

Few racing folk had heard of Sir Barton 
until the running of the Futurity stakes at Bel- 
mont Park last fall. His name had appeared 
on a racing programme or so, but it had not 
figured in the winning list. He had been 
beaten at Aqueduct and Saratoga while his 
more precocious rivals, Dunboyne and Billy 
Kelly, Eternal, Hannibal, Sweep On, Terentia, 
Elfin Queen and Lord Brighton were winning 
gold and distinction. About al] that was 


if oS " ees Sie aes ; 


known of him was that Commander Ross had 
paid a matter of $10,000 for him at Saratoga 
in August to the end that he might have a 
representative in the impending Futurity. 

Commander Ross bought Sir Barton because 
his great little gelding Billy Kelly, the juvenile 
hero of the Saratoga meeting, did not happen 
to be eligible to start in the Futurity. On a 
couple of fast Saratoga trials Sir Barton looked 
like a youngster that might-develop Futurity 
form. 

H. G. Bedwell, the trainer who had handled 
the Ross thoroughbreds for a couple of seasons 
and was destined to make the stalwart Ca- 
nadian the biggest money winner among Amer- 
ican horsemen for 1918, with earnings of near- 
ly, if not quite, $100,000 to his stable’s credit, 
as he is certain to put him in that enviable 
position again this year, took Sir Barton and 
Billy Kelly and the other members of the Ross 
establishment to Havre de Grace after the fin- 
ish of the Saratoga meeting. None of the 
sophisticated expected to see him about New 
York again before the spring of 1919. So 
when Bedwell arrived at Bel- 
mont Park on the eve of the 
running of the Futurity and 
made the sanguine prediction 
that the colt that beat Sir 
Barton in the Westchester 
Association’s great produce 
race, which was to have a 
value of about $30,000, 
would take the winner’s end 
of the purse, he was listened 
to with good natured in- 
credulity. But folks laughed 
outright when Bedwell de- 
clared that Sir Barton could 
do anything that Billy Kelly 
could do, only a little better. 


OR was Sir Barton so 

very highly thought of 
after the finish of the Fu- 
turity, notwithstanding the 
horse that beat him won. 
Dunboyne conceded 10 
pounds to him and trimmed 
him without difficulty. Pur- 
chase, after’ wheeling at the 


ee : start and darting over to the 


inner rail, righted himself 
and all but caught the Ross 
candidate in the last fifty 
yards. 

After Sir Barton’s desperate two weeks’ 
struggle with blood-poisoning at Laurel Park 
in October, throughout which both Bedwell 
and his sportsmanlike employer actually sat 
up nights with him, everyone was convinced 
that he was done for as a racing proposition. 
The fireside talk last winter of the impending 
spring renewals of the $25,000 Preakness at 
Pimlico and the $20,000 derby at Churchill 
Downs was mainly of Billy Kelly and Eternal. 
It was the prospect of a renewal at Churchill 
Downs on the 10th of May in the most popular 
of American spring specials for three-year-olds, 
of a rivalry between Billy Kelly and Eternal 
that had had its origin in the closeness of the 
finish of the $30,000 (Continued on page 94) 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent, Not to Say Incurable Bridge Addicts 


HERE is a certain class of players who 
[is have a rule for everything. Give 

them rules by which they can measure up 
a hand, just as one would measure the height 
of a wall or the width of a door, and they feel 
confidence enough in their system to be sure 
they can get over or get through. Some call 
this playing bridge by machinery. 

But the opening leads have been reduced to 
just such a mechanical system; so have all the 
second-hand plays, echoes, discards, and all 
that sort of thing. No one calls that playing 
bridge by machinery. There are others who 
tell us there is no absolute “never” in bridge, 
especially in the bids. In spite of this, there 
are five simple “nevers” that will stand the be- 
ginner in good stead if he will stick to them. 

1. Never make an original bid without two 
sure tricks in the hand. 

2. Never bid hearts or spades without 
length, as well as tops; or tops as well as 
length. 

3. Never double to get a bid out of a partner 
who has already passed up a free bid. 

4, Never overcall a no-trumper on your 
right unless you can go game on your own 
cards. 

5. Never leave your partner in with a no- 
trumper if you have five cards in hearts or 
spades. 

Here is a deal in which no less than four of 
these points are illustrated: 





ORS 
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Z deals. Not having the tops in spades, he 
does not bid on the first round. This is in 
accordance with maxim No. 1. A bids a club, 
Y refuses to double, following out the third 
maxim, and avoiding a very common error. 

B is encouraged by his partner’s club bid to 
take a chance on no-trump, and Z suppresses 
his intended secondary bid in spades, follow- 
ing out the fourth maxim. 

On the play, Y and Z save the game, as they 
make five spades at once, and may make a 
club later. Z can make two odd in spades, but 
he would never get the chance if he bid it. Let 
us see what happens if these maxims are not 
followed. 

lf Z starts with a spade, A and Y pass, B 
doubles, and A says two clubs. If Y helps the 
spades, B bids three clubs, and if Y goes to 
three spades, thinking Z has two sure tricks 
somewhere, he is doubled and set. B can make 
three clubs. Z’s error, maxim No. 1. 

If Z passes, A bids clubs, and Y doubles, B 
passes, Z bids spades, and B goes to three 
clubs, which he makes; or sets the spades, if 
they go to three. Y's error, maxim No. 3. 

If there are no bids but clubs and no-trump, 
and Z bids spades, B goes back to clubs and 
Scores. Z’s error, maxim No. 4. 


Bv R. F. FOSTER 
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Josiah F. Reed, who is known to problem 
solvers all over the world as “Jay Reed,” is 
one of the most prolific composers of six and 
seven-card problems, one of which appeared 
in the August number of Vanity Fair, the 
solution being given in this number 





Answer to the August Problem 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want all seven tricks. How do they get them? 

Z leads the club king, A covers, Y trumps 
and leads a trump, Z and A discarding dia- 
monds. Y leads another trump, on which B 
discards a diamond, Z and A shedding small 
spades. Y then leads the spade. 

If B discards a club instead of a dia- 
mond on the trump lead, the reason for the 
original lead of the high club becomes ap- 
parent. Z can get in on either spades or dia- 
monds and lead the club through A, who must 
cover, as B cannot protect the suit. 


Problem VI. 


Here is an instructive little no-trump ending. 
Solution in the October Vanity Fair: 
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There are no trumps, and Z leads. Y and 
Z want seven tricks. How do they get them? 
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HERE is a further use for the conventional 

two-trick bid in a minor suit, which was 
explained in iast month’s Vanity Fair, and 
that is to force the partner to pick a suit, and 
practically to prevent him from going no- 
trump. This form of the convention is not 
usually resorted to unless the dealer is able to 
support either of the major suits. 

The convention explained last month was to 
bid two in clubs or diamonds when that was 
the only weak spot in an otherwise good no- 
trumper. The extension of the convention is 
to bid two tricks in clubs or diamonds when it 
is highly improbable, if not impossible, for the 
partner to have the suit stopped twice, the 
dealer holding the high cards in it himself. 

The first use of this convention is to get a 
no-trumper from the partner, if possible, as he 
will go no-trumps if he has the tops in the suit 
named by the dealer. When the dealer has the 
tops himself, it is impossible for his partner to 
go to no-trumps, and he must pick a suit. If 
this is a major suit, that is just what the dealer 
wants. If it is the dealer’s weak suit, the idea 
is that the dealer himself can go to no-trumps, 
trusting his partner for that suit. To illustrate, 
take this distribution: 
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There are three bids open to Z on these cards 
if he is the dealer. He can bid no-trumps and 
take a chance on the clubs. If he does, he will 
lose five tricks in clubs and the ace of spades. 
He can bid two clubs, to see if Y can protect 
that suit for him. This Y will answer by bid- 
ding the higher ranking of two suits, spades. 
If he is not so particular about the rank of the 
suits, and prefers the slightly stronger dia- 
monds, Z will leave him in, and Y will make 
five odd at either declaration. 

The other way to bid the hand is for Z to 
start with two diamonds, so as to force a suit 
bid from Y, as it should be a good shift to no- 
trumps if Y calls the clubs, and a game hand 
if Y has four hearts or spades. 

Now comes the point. Y cannot tell which 
end of the convention the dealer is using, and 
as he has not the required tops in diamonds, 
he will have to bid the spades. The weak point 
in this convention, as will be seen presently, is 
the possibility that Y might have only one 
four-card suit, clubs, and bid that. 

To illustrate, let us transpose the hands of 
A and Y, and Y will have to call his five-card 
club suit, and will have to bid three. The stu- 
dent will notice that Y does not know whether 
the two diamond bid is from strength or weak- 
ness. 

B would double three clubs, as this is the 
conventional defence, to show where the tops 
in clubs really are. (Continued on page 92) 
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The Lady and the ’Plane 


The Interest and Influence of Women in American Aviation 


RE airplanes suitable vehicles for women ? 
Are women suitable passengers and driv- 
ers for airplanes? 

Three years ago Victor Carlstrom, a big, 
husky, masculine, professional aviator, made 
the first airplane flight from Chicago to New 
York. His feat was accompanied, both before 
and after, by much big-type newspaper pub- 
licity and much cash in the way of prize money 
and other emoluments. His flying equipment 
was the finest it was possible to obtain at that 
time. His machine was the last word in the 
art of the flying industry, specially built and 
carefully nursed and pruned for the trip by 
the best mechanics in the business. A few days 
later General Leonard Wood, commanding 
troops at Governor’s Island, New York, was 
greatly surprised when a frail-looking girl in 
a ramshackle, obsolete type of ’plane, zipped 
out of the skies onto his nicely policed parade 
ground. It was Ruth Law, who had just 
dropped in from Chicago, without advance 
public notice, at a rate of speed which totally 
eclipsed Carlstrom’s record. She had made 
the trip at her own expense, “just for fun,” 
and had set up incidentally a new American 
record for a non-stop flight. 

There were two general results of 
Miss Law’s journey. One was that 
she was regarded as a phenomenon, 
an exceptional human being, a sort 
of a he-woman. The other was that 
people began to wonder if flying, 
by any stretch of the imagination, 
was or would ever become a suitable 
sport for the supposedly weaker sex. 

To-day it is possible to give a 
positive answer to that question. 
Women—not all of them, but a large 


Miss Marion Cassidy, a 17-year- 
old licensed pilot of Toronto, 
who, among other accomplish- 
ments, has ascended alone to 
an altitude of 9,000 feet 




















By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


Miss Margaret Lawrence ex- 
pects to transport, in a large 
bombing ’plane, her company 
of five in “Tea for Three” on 
its tour of one night stands 
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Mrs. Irene Castle Tre- 
man, between films, is 
preparing to add “avi- 
atrice” to her list of 
well earned titles 


proportion—are ideal- 
ly fitted for flying, 
and they are giving 
daily proofs of their 
ability to compete suc- 
cessfully with men in 
this newest of human 
activities. And _ this 
is true not only of 
women’s participation 
in flying purely as a 
sport, but in its de- 
velopment for warfare and in 
the industry itself. 

We shall have to begin 
with the two girls who, at 
present, stand supreme in the 
flying accomplishments of 
American women—Ruth Law 
and Katherine Stinson. They 
are both young and pretty 
and, contrary to the opinions 
of those who do not know 
them, both are distinctly and 
completely feminine. There 
is no masculine note about 
either of them. To see Miss 
Stinson half an hour after a 
flight, with her brown curls 
down her back, you would 
find it hard to realize that 
she had just returned from 
a journey aloft, alone in a 
flimsy biplane, in which she 
did dozens of loops, tail 
spins, side slips and other 


SEE 


death-defying stunts at- 
tempted by only the most 
ex- (Continued on page 88) 


The joys of life for Miss Corine Griffith, most 
charming of screen stars, mean being actually up in 
the clouds in an Aeromarine “flying boat limousine” 


Mrs. Castle Treman poses for her millionth picture 
with her thousandth dog before going aloft in a 
Thomas-Morse biplane with pilot Frank H. Burnside 
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A Navy sea sled from 

which a land airplane 

is launched at 50 
miles an hour 


The Five Most Popular Types of New Motorboats 


Peace Time ProducesSome Beautiful and Original Craft 


LOWLY but very surely the motorboat 
industry is emerging from the Slough of 
Despond into which it was forced by the 

war. The country’s cleverest designers have 
given up their naval commissions and have 
settled down with renewed vigor and a wealth 
of accumulated ideas at their draughting 
boards. Factories, which have been working 
twenty-four hours a day, turning out various 
things of war-time utility are 
able, once again, to give all their 
attention to the business for 
which they were intended—sup- 
plying the ever growing motor- 
boating public with the different 
kinds of motor propelled craft 
which it was unable to obtain 
while we were busy swatting the 





By N. R. WALTERS, Jr. 


Kaiser. Best of all the people who, for years, 
have followed the open waterways and a lot 
of new folks, become rich through the war, are 
beginning to place more orders for new boats 
than the designers and builders can take care 
of readily. 

From every big boat yard in the country, 
examples of the newest ideas in designing are 
slipping down the ways in numbers which will 





Doughboy, at 33 miles an hour with 6-cyl. 

Sterling motor. One of the new 30 to 32- 

foot standard Hacker runabouts, a luxuri- 

ous, easy riding craft, operated like an 
automobile 


A 50-foot torpedo- Note how the V-bot- 


carrying sea sled, a 
very novel idea 
adopted by the Navy 
during the war 


tom construction of 
this standard 50-foot 
Albany express cruis- 
er throws the water 


increase constantly, as the people return more 
completely to normal conditions and as more 
people realize the enjoyments of this particu- 
lar sport. A few years ago automobile manu- 
facturers were worried about “the saturation 
point,” the point at which the public demand 
for cars would cease. This has since proven 
to be a chimera, an empty fear, not to be 
realized for many years to come. Conse- 
quently, the motor car makers 
have embarked on production 
schedules which, next year and 
henceforth, will probably break 
all previous records, with the 
end nowhere in sight. 

This same situation exists in 
the motorboat field, with even 
more (Continued on page 86) 








Emma Belle III, the 60-foot Great Lakes cruiser 


of Mr. Harry C. Stutz, 


of Indianapolis, makes 23 miles an hour with a pair of 6-cyl. Sterlings 


The largest V-bottom cruiser afloat, Kumagin, the 76-footer of Mr. Albert 
Pack, of Chicago, capable of 22 miles an hour with two 8-cyl. Van Blercks 
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Tours and Touring Equipment 


Some Practical Hints on Where to Go in Your Motor Car and What to Take 


HERE is no doubt the war is over 

as far as the motor tourist is con- 

cerned. From early indications it 
appears certain that this will be the 
greatest touring season in our history. 
It may be an expression of motoring 
freedom on the part of motorists now 
that the war time restrictions are at an 
end, but it is far more likely that the 
increased number of automobile parties 
now touring in various parts of the 
country is due primarily to the fact that 
more motorists than ever have come to 
realize the benefits of this delightful 
form of vacationing. It is stated that 
fifteen cars a day are leaving New York 
City on the trip across the continent. 
It appears that, in the minds of a great 
many motorists, New York and San 
Francisco have become next door neigh- 
bors. 

It is utterly impossible within the 
bounds of an article such as this to 
more than touch on the subject of motor 
touring. Granting that you have your 
favorite car, the question of touring re- 
solves itself into two sections: one, 
where to go; two, what totake. With the 
Federal Government and the states co- 
operating in the spending of many mil- 
lions of dollars for highway improve- 
ment, the problem of where to go is 
dependent entirely upon your taste in 





By VANITY FAIR'S OBSERVER 


Many women, when attired for touring, are not 
at their best. Chic motoring garments are 
practical, inexpensive and easy to obtain 
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the matter of scenery, upon the location 
of the city in which you live and the 
amount of time you have to spend in 
this way. 

Nobody but yourself can tell you 
what equipment to take on your trip. 
And, to our way of thinking, there is 
only one way to find out. ‘That is, ac- 
tually to take a trip. Of the thousands 
of motor parties touring our highways 
no two are equipped alike. So much 
depends on the personal ideas of what 
constitutes necessary comfort, on wheth- 
er you are going to camp by the road- 
side or stop at hotels, or a combination 
of the two systems, and on ever so many 
other things, that words of advice on 
this subject are almost futile. 

A practice followed by many people 
with great success is to lay out no par- 
ticular plan of route beforehand. These 
people simply jump into the car and 
speed away into the country, stop when 
they feel like it, or find a good place to 
stop, and go on when the spirit moves 
them. For those who wish to have a 
pre-arranged idea of where they are go- 
ing, routes, advance descriptions of 
scenery and _ hotel accommodations 
along the way, there are any number of 
sources of information. A letter ad- 
dressed to the Automobile Blue Book, 
910 South (Continued on page 80) 
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MOTORING EQUIPMENT THROUGH COURTESY OF AUTO SUPPLY CO. 
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There will be many times when luncheon hour will find you between towns. Your trip will be doubly pleasant if you include in your touring equipment 
a comprehensive lunchecn set, folding table and chairs. The car shown in the picture is a new Cole Aero Eight touring car 
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It is expected that the Rolls- 
Royce Company will soon 
open a factory in this coun- 
try. In the meantime some 
beautiful work is being done 
by American firms in build- 
ing custom bodies for the 
imported chassis. Here is 
a stunning example through 
Brooks-Ostruk, credited by 
a regrettable mistake in our 
July number to another com- 
pany of builders 


An enclosed sport model of 
all season-utility and rare 
beauty is the new 4-door 
Cole Aero “8” Sportsedan, 
of aero-gray or American 
Flag blue with solid panels 
and top in octagonal rear 
windows, comfortable foot 
pillows, upholstery in gray 
or blue mohair velvet and 
fittings to match the color 
scheme. Wire or steel 
wheels are extra 





Mexico 











The “Happy Touring 
Grounds” of America 
are not by any means 
confined to the routes 
shown above. These 
are simply nine we 
have investigated and 
found ready to offer 
good roads and rare 
enjoyment to the mo- 
tor traveler. The 
Government, for pure- 
ly practical reasons, 
is preparing to make 
the country a vast 
network of ideal tours 





Two people can find excellent touring comfort in this striking 
roadster built by Brunn and Company. Note the large storage 
space to permit of carrying a good supply of baggage and other 


A dozen unusual features 
are embodied in this stately 
Locomobile of Mr. Glen 
Stewart, the country’s chief 
detective, head of the Diplo- 
matic Secret Service. Built 
by the custom body depart- 
ment of the Locomobile 
Company, it includes an in- 
terior speedometer and a 
safety rear light which be- 
comes a_ searchlight for 
backing on dark roads 


Practical utility in its four 
doors, its roominess, con- 
venient window regulators 
and lighting arrangement, 
well mated to such luxurious 
touches as vanity’ case, 
smoking set, silk shades, 
dictaphone and electric buz- 
zer makes the new King “8” 
“Limoudan” a_ delightful 
combination of sedan and 
limousine for ideal touring 
in all weather 


A large compartment for baggage, a top which can be arranged to 
defy any kind of weather and a spare wheel with extra tire are 
practical touring features of this new custom body built by Brooks- 
necessary touring equipment Ostruk on an Owen Magnetic chassis 
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(1) Double-breasted (2) Gray _ cheviot 
blue flannel. Taupe- straight-front sacque 
colored shirt with ae | striped in black, 
white cuffs, blue tie j showing herringbone 
with fine polka dots, weave between 
black shoes with stripes. Lavender and 
taupe-colored tops black shirt, black 
and _ taupe - colored grenadine tie. Black 
Homburg hat i calf shoes 








For the Well Dressed Man 


The Reaction From Olive-drab and Stiff Collars as a Phase of Post War Reconstruction 


social assemblies and its monotony for the 
men who have served in the army has 
brought about an overwhelming reaction toward 
color and variety in men’s dress. The dark, 
grim shadow and the depressing thought of 
war have passed and left in their wake a 
craving for the bright, the colorful and the 
cheerful, in clothes as in everything else. 
There is also a reaction from the stiff col- 
lars and tight fit of the uniform. The collars 


Ts preponderance of olive drab in all 








Pleated bosom 
shirt with 
cross. stripes 
in pale blue or 
lavender with 
stiff, coarse 
linen collar 


on the sacque suit (1) are made flat at the 
shoulder with a round swing into the lapel, 
which leaves a goodly expanse of shirt visible. 
With this particular double-breasted sacque 
of blue flannel are worn a taupe-colored shirt 
with white wing collar and cuffs and a blue 
bat wing tie with fine polka dots. The Hom- 
burg hat and the tops of the black calf shoes 
are also taupe-colored, although this is es- 
sentially a minor detail. 

Another attractive costume which will be 





Well-balanced Fall model in 

dark brown soft felt with rolled 

brim suggesting the Homburg 
hat so popular in England 





Black button calf custom-made 
shoe with nicely tapered toe 
and smart English lines 





seen on the Avenue this Fall is this (2) 
straight front sacque of cheviot, showing a gray 
herringbone weave between the stripes of black. 
With it are worn a lavender and black shirt 
with white cuffs and a low collar. The tie is a 
black grenadine and the shoes are black but- 
toned calf. 


Overcoats 


By no means is this demand for variety 
in color and design confined to suits. This 


Gray silk shirt 
with pleated 
bosom _ and 
stiff white 
linen collar 
with black 
grenadine ti¢ 
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Dark brown suede slip- 
on glove for Fall, for 
street wear and conveni- 








ent for the motorist 



































(3) Single-breasted button-through Fall 
top coat in brown homespun diamond 
weave, loose fitting with large pockets 


Winter will see many pleasing effects in top- 
coats and overcoats in colors other than the 
funeral blacks and grays which, while they are 
nearly always in good taste, especially in the 
more formal models, have been too prevalent 
in the past few years. A fabric which has 
been too little used and which promises to 
come into its own this Fall is the diamond 
weave brown home-spun which makes up into 
a particularly smart top-coat (3) and _ har- 
monizes well with a solid brown flannel suit. 
When this combination is worn, we would sug- 
gest a pink shirt, a black satin bat wing tie 
(anything else would conflict with the pink 
shirt) and brown laced shoes. 

We recently saw something new in an 
automobile coat, which combined orig- 
inality with splendid taste. It was de- 
cidedly abreast of the times for, unlike 
the majority of coats to be worn in the 
motor car, it was made of blue chinchilla 
(4). While there was plenty of fullness 
about the shoulders and ample flare to 
the skirt, it was shaped-in slightly at the 
waist, a feature which seemed naturally 
to be required by the smart and semi-for- 
mal impression created by the fabric. 
Double-breasted and with a plaid lining 
it was decidedly the proper thing to wear 
over a costume embodying such formal 
features as the black full throwover scarf 
and the black shoes with white spats. 
The appearance of coats of this type is 
simply one more indication of the general 
tendency of Fall styles toward more 
“dressy” lines, and a very definite prom- 
ise that the coming season will see a fur- 
ther: development of the smarter and 
more colorful costumes which character- 
ized the prevailing fashions during the 
late Summer season. 





A dark brown foulard 

tie with a great many 

very small white 
polka dots 


Silk foulard tie in 

dark brown with 

white polka dots of 
moderate size 





Black enamelled full brogued high laced 
boot and patent leather with buttoned 
taupe-colored top. Both are custom-made 





Black calfskin full brogued high laced boots, one 


having taupe-colored top. Both are custom models 





(4) Double-breasted motor coat of blue 
chinchilla. The slightly shaped-in waist 
lending just a suggestion of formality 


Revival of Swagger Lines 

In the light of this change, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the paddock (5), that most 
swagger of coats, is again coming into promi- 
nence. Naturally, it suggests the races. There 
is something about its lines which denotes the 
thoroughbred. So naturally it finds favor 
whenever the occasion demands a touch of 
formal smartness rather than conventionality. 

The model shown here is of light weight 
dark brown chinchilla and is worn over a suit 
of solid color with a white shirt and collar, 
brown polka dot tie and black buttoned calf- 
skin shoes. The derby is a soft brown with a 
slightly darker band of the same color. 
The back of this particular model is so 
finely balanced as to merit special atten- 
tion (6). There are two seams running 
from each arm to the waist seam which 
extends only half way around, making a 
slight dip in the middle of the back and 
terminating at the second seam on the 
sides. The skirt is long enough to reach 
below the knees and has two inverted 
pleats extending from the waist line, 
tending to keep the skirt from hanging 
loosely. 

It was to be expected that the dress 
sacque jacket would broaden its regained 
popularity with the coming of Fall as 
many of them were seen during the past 
Spring wherever well dressed gentlemen 
convened. They are decidedly the ap- 
propriate thing for morning wear on all 
formal occasions or about the clubs. The 
fact that their popularity waned for a 
time was due, we suspect, to their abuse 
by some people who did not realize that 
this costume must be exactly right; that 
it must be well tailored and well pressed; 
that the trousers should be crisp and fine 
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(5) Double-breasted paddock coat for 


, 


Fall model black derby 
with low crown similar 
to hat in sketch (6) 


y's 





Dark brown Fall derby 
with rounded crown and 
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(6) Back view of double-breasted paddock 
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Fall, in light weight dark brown chin- 5) showi i d i , 
chilla, worn over suit of solid color band of darker brown pleats sxtending tee tall length ot the ake a 
in pattern and that this attire is not an excuse color and style which characterized the scenes a 
for an indiscriminate conglomeration of clothes. at the tennis, golf and racing events of the bel 
The jacket should be black and the trousers past Summer will be carried on through the i 
patterned in a fine check or black and white outdoor sporting activities of the coming Fall. ns 
stripes. Even the garb for the golfer is about to take bn 
For formal occasions the silk hat is the prop- on some additional features of adornment in 
er headgear, while a taupe-colored or black which have not been present to any extent on “i 
Homburg hat is the correct thing to wear at golfing turnouts in the past, at least not on pe: 
— nemo (8) will b ge a have appeared on the links over ee 
e cutaway lounge sacque will be seen rere in America. “= 
frequently this Fall, for it is a combination of jo Ragpee Nggentensee Pocagy agree nl The suits themselves will undergo very little let 
the easy and the formal which makes it possible compass than does the “comfort kit” change, for the homespuns with overhanging 
for the wearer to feel as free ; . knickers are being ordered as 
as though he were wearing a ee usual (9). It is in the minor 
sacque suit and at the same | accessories and detail that the * 
time carry an air of precise “dress-up” spirit of these a 
correctness. It is a very ap- after-war times will find ‘i 
ne omg costume for wear many ways to express itself. “ 
uring the more important More color than usual a 
events at the country club, or will be seen in the haber- th 
else during a brisk Autumn dashery and _ high _ spats “ 
morning’s walk with the worn over full-brogued low bs 
dogs. ; shoes will. appear frequently. i 
The one shown here is a The costume shown here is a 
two-button model in reddish characteristic of many which on 
brown herringbone velour and will grace the links this Fall. oO 
is well cut away from the The suit is green and black fc 
waist seam. With this par- herringbone Shetland home- - 
ticular suit, we would sug- spun. With it are worn a li 
gest a shirt with fine red white cheviot shirt and col- or 
stripes running across, a lar, a green and claret col- 
knotted scarf in solid color, ored necktie, green mixture h 
preferably. claret or black, a woolen stockings, and low d 
brown waistcoat of vicuna black full brogued shoes with a 
slightly lighter in color than light brown spats 
. 7 Vv 
the suit, brown laced shoes The cap which accom- i 
= wy, anes _— og panies this outfit is brown s] 
a brown Homburg hat wit vicuna. u 
a brown band. oe ee <ereee The knickers ordered for , 


In the realm of sports, it 
is quite obvious that the same 


Three designs in full throwover silk scarves, one worn with low turndown white 
collar and shirt with cross striped pleated bosom. 
worn with the dress sacques shown on page 69 


Scarves of this type may be 


the shooting costume shown 
in (10) are the Hammond 
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Taupe-colored Hom- 
burg hat from Lon- 
don for formal ov 
for semi-formal wear 






































Domestic approxima- 
tion of the Homburg 
in dark green with 
the bow in the back 








style, fitting closely at the front ot 
the knee and bagging slightly at 
the back. The jacket is provided 
with capacious flap pockets and a 
belt which buttons in the front. It 
is made of brown and white dia- 
mond weave homespun while the 
knickers are black and white her- 
ringbone. A white flannel shirt 
with soft blue stripes and pinned 
collar to match, light blue necktie, 
brown mixture stockings and high 
brown laced boots with leather ank- 
lets fittingly complete the costume. 


The Boot Question 


Speaking of boots, it is remark- 
able that with so many boot shops 
in the country, there are propor- 
tionately few well designed shoes 
available. ‘There seems to be an 
impression prevalent that the far- 
ther a shoe comes from conforming 
to the normal shape of the human 
foot, the smarter it is. In prac- 
tically every case of this kind, the 
shoe is actually the opposite of 
correct, for, as we said in a previ- 
ous article, common sense and com- 
fort are the foundation of good 
style. There is no reason why the 
lines of a shoe cannot follow the 
contour of the average normal foot 
and at the same time look decided- 
ly smart. The fact that it has been 
done is the best proof that there 
are no practical difficulties in- 
volved and that it. is just as easy 
to make a comfortable and smart 
shoe as it is to make one which is 
uncomfortable and decidedly bad 
taste. 

We are showing in these pages 
several models which will be cer- 


(7) Single-breasted dress sacques for formal and semi-formal morning wear 
with black and white checked or striped trousers and black buttoned 
calfskin shoes with kid tops 

















(8) Cutaway two-buttoned lounge sacque of reddish brown herringbone 
velour, and vicuna waistcoat of lighter brown. The shirt is finely 
striped in red and the tie is either black or claret in solid color 


tain to make a direct appeal to the 


man who demands a combination 
of comfort and smart lines in his 
footgear. 


For the Motorist 


Probably no garment is so sus- 
ceptible to various treatments as 
the automobile coat and new de- 
signs are always interesting to 
study. We recently saw a new 
Fall model, the back of which (11) 
was splendidly handled. It had 
full raglan shoulders, and an in- 
verted pleat extended from the col- 
lar to the bottom of the skirt. At 
the waist was a short belt which 
drew the side seams well in toward 
the middle of the back and gave 
the voluminous garment a very 
compact and nicely balanced ap- 
pearance. It was made with and 
without the fur collar in soft 
cheviot of tan with a large over- 
plaid which was in-a darker shade 
of brown. 

It will be seen from this survey 
of styles for the coming Fall that 
the old order is about to change 
and to give place to a new and far 
more attractive style and standard 
of dress. Too long have the men 
in this country been content to buy 
their clothes in much the same 
manner as they consume their busi- 
ness lunch. 

There is no excuse for the man 
who employs the hit-or-miss meth- 
od in selecting his clothes and ac- 
cessories any more than there is for 
the man who offends his neighbors 
by painting his house in atrocious 
colors or—which, after all, is every 
bit as bad—by paying absolutely 
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(9) Golf or country suit of green and 

black herringbone Shetland homespun 

with overhanging knickers and light 
brown spats 





no attention to the matter, neglecting to 
paint the house at all. 

It is to be hoped, and the signs seem 
to indicate, that there is a Renaissance 
dawning in the world of dress. There is 
a fast growing reaction from the stereo- 
typed and monotonous standards of ante- 
bellum days and this reaction, as we have 
already said, has been precipitated by 
the merciful lifting of the depressing 
shadow of the Great War. 


Sensible Clothes 


We do not mean to convey the im- 
pression that this reaction from mili- 
tary styles will necessarily degenerate 
into a spasm of foppishness and affecta- 
tion. There is no reason to believe that 
the question of dress will be carried to 
absurd extremes; for, above all, men are 
demanding clothes that are essentially 
sensible. 

This is noticeable in every kind of ap- 
parel. Outdoor clothes are being mod- 

















This represents somewhat of a de- 
parture from the accepted form for 
golfing wear, being more snugly 
modelled than the usual Norfolk 


High and low golf 
shoes in smoked 
horsehide with 
brown leather ball- 
strap and trimming 


Brown soft toed 
Russia calf with 
D-shaped eyelets 
and full brogued 
Scotch grain 
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(10) Shooting or country suit with 

brown and white diamond-figured jacket 

and Hammond knickers in black and 
white herringbone 


elled upon the British uniforms with 
their easy, graceful lines and voluminous 
patch pockets. Moreover, low collars are 
rapidly becoming more popular than the 
high, choker variety, and starch is being 
gradually eliminated both from collars 
and cuffs. Good sense prevails also in 
the styles of shoes—and there is no doubt 
that soft-toed brogues are much more in 
demand for both town and country wear 
than tight-fitting, pointed-toed boots. 
At the same time, however, men will 
demand considerably more colour not 
only in shirts, socks and cravats, but in 
woolens as well. There will also be a 
general demand for more swagger lines, 
particularly in overcoats, and two-toned 
felt Homburg hats will, to a considerable 
extent, replace the sombre derby. Cloth- 
topped shoes, both buttoned and laced, 
will come back into favor and will proba- 
bly tend to obviate the necessity for spats. 
The double-breasted coat, which has 
held sway for so long, is undoubtedly 
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(11) Fur-collared motor 
coat with raglan shoul- 
ders and big sleeves 
with inverted pleat and 
short belt in the back 








(12) Same model as (11), 
without fur collar, made 
of soft cheviot in light 
tan with darker brown 
very large  over-plaid 








waning in popularity, and its use will proba- 
bly be much restricted during the coming 
season. 

Evening wear remains, as ever, unchanged. 
In spite of the radical alterations in other 
forms of apparel, the dress suit and the din- 
ner jacket are still subject to the old hard 
and fast rules which no amount of reaction 
can alter. 


The Post-Bellum Reaction 


New York is probably the first city to feel 
this reaction, but in any case it is certain 
that correct and attractive dress no longer 
characterizes merely a small group of gentle- 
men. People coming from other cities will 
be quick to see a different tone in the garb 
of the so-called ‘average New 
Yorker” and will congratulate 
themselves if they have been far- 
sighted enough to keep abreast of 
the march of events—a difficult 
task in these rapid times. 


Our Next Issue 


In the next issue of Vanity 
Fair, this review of Fall fash- 
lons will be continued to cover 
the subject of dress for more for- 
mal occasions and in _antici- 


Full brogued cordo- 
van-colored boarded 
Russia calf for city 
or country wear 








Smart-looking tan-colored week-end bag clos- 
ing in a manner insuring maximum capacity 











An excellent type of gentleman’s fitted suitcase built in English 


trong iron frame to stand travel and rough usage. 


style over f : 
in soft leather and the fittings are ivory white 


It is lined 


pation of the doubts which some reader 
may entertain as to the feasibility of 
being correctly dressed for any occasion, 
we will show several models in ready-to- 
wear clothes which any man can find and 
most men can buy with all due regard for 
economy. 


The New Attitude 


There was a time when the average man 
could say: 

“The question of dress for men is, at best, 
a haphazard affair. A man may buy his 
clothes without bothering to consult any au- 
thority whatsoever and, as long as he can 
secure a good fit, he will not possibly go 
wrong. Individuality is distinctly bad taste 
—reserved for those pseudo-dan- 
dies who effect velvet collars, jade 
buttons and such extremes. Men 
are not supposed to be fashionably 
dressed—that is essentially a 
feminine trait—so why bother 
about men’s fashions?” 

This absurd attitude has, hap- 
pily, passed into the discard to- 
gether with the aged and shop- 
worn notion that golf is too trivial 
a pastime for a virile, red-blooded 
man. 


Tan-colored boarded 
Russia calf high shoe 


for 





wear 


either 


city or country 
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The Actor Versus the Manager 


It Is All a Matter of the View From Where You Sit 


T’S a delicate task, this discussing theatrical 
I managers, particularly where the discusser 
happens to be an actor. Nevertheless, I’ve 
let myself in for it: so I won't weaken. 
During the past few months even those who 
are only casually interested in the theatre have 
been aware that all is not as quiet as usual in 
the theatrical world. The daily papers have 
been full of a series of heated discussions be- 
tween a band of managers, called the United 
Managers’ Pretective Association, and an or- 
ganization of actors, known as the Actors’ 
Equity Association, with Francis Wilson as 
president and Bruce McRae as vice-president. 
There have been charges and counter charges. 
And out of it all, thus far, nothing much has 
come. 


HE Actors’ Equity Association numbers 

something over 4,000 members of the pro- 
fession, and is growing daily. The managers 
—Klaw and ‘Erlanger, David Belasco, A. H. 
Woods, Cohan and Harris, the Selwyns, Wil- 
liam A. Brady, Arthur Hammerstein, et al.— 
number no more than forty. Yet the balance 
of power seems to be about equally divided. 

Personally, it has long been my contention 
that in no industry so much as in the theatrical 
business are Capital and Labor so dependent 
upon each other. Give any manager you please 
the best play you can choose but deprive him 
of his competent actors, and both play and 
manager are doomed to failure. Likewise, 
take the best actor in the world and keep him 
out of engagements and he will soon be forced 
to give up his career on the stage, and grate- 
fully accept any job he can find. Since these 
things are true, doesn’t it strike you that the 
sooner the actor and the manager arrive at 
some satisfactory settlement of their disputes, 
the better it will be for them both? 

Being an actor—I assert it in the face of 
all doubters—and having been an actor for 
more years than I care to remember, I know 
that actors do have grievances. Having, in 
the same period of time, met practically all 
the prominent managers of America and En- 
gland, I must admit that they, too, have their 
troubles. Let us consider the harrowing case 
of the actor first. 


ITHOUT going too deeply into his 
troubles, I think that the constant increase 

in the number of weekly performances that 
managers have required of actors has been the 
cause of most of the discontent. From time 
immemorial, the actor has considered eight 
performances as constituting a week’s work. 
Managers never openly declared themselves as 
opposed to this. What they did do, however, 
was to insert in their contracts clauses which 
provided that actors must give special holiday 
performances without receiving any extra sal- 
ary. Even that was not seriously objected to 
by the actors, until the increased number of 
holidays reached alarming proportions. One 
New England state, for example, added no 
less than three holidays during the past year. 
Then Sunday night performances were 
added, in one city after another. The man- 
agers arranged their contracts so that the actor 
must agree to give these extra performances 


By ERNEST LAWFORD 


for nothing, where Sunday shows were proven 
to be the policy of the theatre in which the 
play was being produced. It finally came to 
the point where, with the gradual introduction 
of all these extra Sunday and holiday per- 
formances, the actor was actually working for 
nothing, three or four weeks out of the year. 


HIS question of extra performances was 

one of the first matters taken up for ad- 
justment by the Actors’ Equity Association. 
It seemed, at first, as if there would be little 
or no difficulty in arranging matters satis- 
factorily both to the actor and the manager. 
The managers formed an organization, the 
United Managers’ Protective Association, the 
avowed purpose of which was to treat with the 
actors, and settle amicaby all disputes which 
might come up. But, somehow, complications 
developed. True enough, agreements were en- 
tered into, as far back as 1917, but making an 
agreement and then keeping it were not exactly 
the same thing. And, meanwhile, holidays 
continued to crowd their way into the calendar, 
bringing with them the eternal extra per- 
formances. 

Lest you think that actors have fallen into 
the way of making something startlingly like a 
mountain out of the mere molehill of extra 
performances, let me hasten to assure you that 
we have other grievances as well. We are, I 
may say, grieving nicely, these days. 

We have long felt that there was much that 
was unfair about the length of time required 
for rehearsals, for which we were paid nothing. 
I have known innumerable instances of actors 
working fifty weeks in a year—forty in re- 
hearsing, without pay, for new plays, and ten 
of actual playing, and receiving salary. This 
matter, theoretically, was adjusted some time 
ago. At least, an agreement covering that point 
was made between the actors and the man- 
agers. But its carrying out was another matter. 
Time after time, managers were literally forced 
into observing the agreement. Frequently, 
even with the most vigilant care on the part 
of the Equity Association, it was found that 
actors were being either forced or cajoled into 
rehearsing for a much longer time than their 
agreement called for. The remedying of this 
condition is one of the things most earnestly 
sought by the actors at present. 

We want to feel that an agreement is just 
as binding for the managers as it is for us. 
We want to feel that the managers, having their 
own interests at heart, have ours as well. And 
we want them to feel that we, having our own 
interests at heart, are thinking of them at the 
same time. I may be hung for treason, but I 
am willing to go on record as saying that man- 
agers, too, have their grievances. For I am not 
one of those who labor under the delusion that 
the producing of plays is a gold mine. I know 
that it isn’t,—I once produced a play, myself. 


HE point which I think managers are apt 

to overlook is that acting is the most per- 
sonal of professions. It is rather like surgery. 
A great surgeon may write an extremely learned 
and enormously technical text-book for the 
generation which follows him, but he cannot 
impart the magical touch which has made him 


the great man he is. Nor can all the schools 
of acting in the world give the most consci- 
entious, capable pupil the skill of a great 
actor. The ability to act is a personal quality, 
incapable of transmission. Few actors, in my 
opinion, are temperamental, but they all should 
be if they would be great in their profession. 
For temperament does not mean simply a dis- 
play of nerves. It means, instead, intuition, 
feeling, sympathy, and strong reaction to every 
emotion. 

Being what it is, then, the skill of an actor 
cannot be handled as so much merchandise, 
It must not be treated as labor—even though 
it be skilled—but as something different from 
anything else in the world. The actor's talent 
is a fragile sort of thing. It is easily ruined— 
most frequently and most rapidly by overwork, 
And the actor knows this. So do the managers. 





HE main point at issue then, between the 
4,000 actors and the forty managers, is the 
making of some definite agreement, settling, 
for all time, the exact amount of work that the 
actor will be called upon to do. 
Too often-—I trust no manager’s eye will see 
this—the actor finds himself in the position 








of being considered as just so much hired labor. | 


He is asked to rise at irregular hours, eat 
when he can, and yet play at his best at all 
times. And it simply cannot be done. 

And as for the managers—I do certainly 
hope that no actor reads this—I have often 
sympathized deeply with them in their effort 
to get an honest return for their investment. 
Occasionally I have seen actors who were ap- 
parently oblivious to the fact that there were 
thousands of dollars at stake, deliberately ruin 
scenes, for no reason save that they were in- 
different and given to a tendency to what is 
technically known as “kidding.” 

A play is intended to be offered to the public 
as a finished product. The author has given 
it his best; the manager has given it every- 
thing which money will buy; then it is the 
actor’s turn. If he fails to give it his best, 
where is the play going to end? On a short, 
dusty ride to Cain’s theatrical store-house, the 
bourne from which no failure e’er returns. 

Mind you, however, these indifferent actors 
are the exception, just as are the indifferent 
managers. My experience is that most actors 
and managers give their best every time. All 





that the organization of managers and the or- | 


ganization of actors really seek, ‘I believe, is a 


working agreement which will mean that both | 


7, 


must give 100% every time. 


OME day—let us hope that it is not far | 


off—there is going to be a rearrangement 
of this acting business. Managers and actors 
are going to realize that each have their faults 
and they are going to realize just how much 
depends on the other. For I honestly believe 
that sooner or later there will be such close 
co-operation between actors and managers that 
they will work each for the other. When a 
play fails, the actor will bear his share in the 
form of reduced salaries, and when the play 
scores a big spectacular success, the actor will 
share in the profits. This seems to me to be 
the inevitable outcome. 
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“Here is an outfit grand 

I'm keeping right on hand. 

Everyone in it will jump in a minute 
* To cater to your demand.” 





TE ours Use 
: Campbell’s Kitchens 


Let them save you labor and 
expense. Let them bring you the en- 
joyment of choice Jersey tomatoes 
direct from the farms, the expert ser- 
vices of Campbell’s skilled chefs, cooks 
and blenders, the advantage of our improved labor-saving devices 
i and our wholesale buying at the height of the season. 

; You get the benefit of all this in 
| 

















Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


You get the best part of the tomato, the solid fruity part and pure 
; juice, blended with other wholesome ingredients in a soup which cannot 
be excelled for nutritive value and appetizing flavor. 
| You save labor, fuel, waste, and the expense of repeated haulings 
and handlings. 

Remember, too, the many tempting ways you can use 
this nourishing soup in which you ordinarily use either 
fresh or canned tomatoes. Get the full advantage, by 
ordering a dozen or a case. 


21 kinds 
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VANITY FAIR SEP’ 
Importing Europe 


Showing How America Is Acquiring Title to the Old World 


Really Smart Men’s Shirts 
for Fall and Winter 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


are made of flannel— 
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Imported from England for those 
who want a quality fabric that is 
unshrinkable, delightfully soft and 
very durable. Smartly fashioned 
by custom shirt makers. 


“CLYDELLA” is also made up 
into men’s pajamas. Garments 
made of “CLYDELLA” Flannel 
keep the skin dry and warm. Made 
by the manufacturers of “VIY- 
ELLA.” For quick recognition, 
“CLYDELLA” has a detachable 
selvage label. If you have any diffi- 
culty in obtaining the genuine 
“CLYDELLA” write us for name 
of nearest dealer. 


William Hollins & Company, Ltd. 
45 East 17th Street New York 


28 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Canada 


—a 
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Trade Mark Regd. 








N this new world of ours, we, of the 
United States, instead of continuing 
to import European novelties and 

specialties merely, may decide to im- 
port Europe itself. Transporting a con- 
tinent over the high seas would involve 
the largest commercial transaction in 
history, yet, as the creditor of the Old 
World, America would be financially 
able to compel delivery. 

Obviously, there would be physical 
difficulties in bringing vast buildings, 
factories and railroad lines to ports on 
this side of the Atlantic, more than 
3,000 miles away from their normal 
habitat. The Cathedral of Rheims, the 
great silk mills of France, the wheat 
fields of Roumania—things of this cate- 
gory—would be difficult of transporta- 
tion, especially since the Teutons during 
their ruthless experiment in world con- 
quest wasted so much tonnage in test- 
ing out the futility of the submarine. 


LTHOUGH it might be impractical 

to bring European property to 
America, the leading bankers and econ- 
omists of this country are substantially 
agreed that it is inevitable that the 
title to much of the property of the 
Old World must be imported to the 
United States. Instead of demanding 
shipment of the actual brick and mortar 
of the continent, the American investor 


| will instead bring over stocks, which 


represent equities in property, and 
bonds, which really constitute mort- 
gages. Thus we would be importing 
Europe—on paper. 

Before the war, the tide of invest- 
ment securities flowed eastward instead 
of westward. America was then a bor- 
rowing nation. Now the whole world 
virtually is looking to us for financial 
assistance. We shall buy securities from 
Europe, not simply because we are seek- 
ing new outlets for our overflowing 
streams of capital, but in order thus to 
supply Europe with the funds neces- 
sary to purchase the raw materials, 
manufactured goods, machinery and 
foodstuffs it requires to escape from 
endless chaos. 

Visualizing this situation, the cynic 
sees the once all-powerful Europe com- 
ing meekly to America for a handout. 
In reality, America’s adventure in world 
finance, if successful, will prove bene- 
ficial equally to the borrower and the 
lender. 


Taking a Reminiscent Example 


Ay analogy of what is coming may be 
found in what has gone before. 
Students of paleontology will remember 
how in the relatively early stages of 
the development of mankind, there 
flourished drinking places, called saloons, 
on the very corners of the streets. The 
equipment of the saloons was financed 
by the brewers,—makers of beer,—a 
beverage long extinct. The brewers ad- 
vanced the money to the saloonkeepers 
to create a market for their beer, and 
kept a chattel mortgage unending on 
their property. 

That is what we are about to do for 
Europe. First, we shall give her the 
money, as we have been doing for more 
than two years, and then supply her 
with goods for the funds we advanced. 
We shall give Europe capital to build 
up her economic health, to enable her 
to wax strong again, to make her sol- 
vent and able to pay her debts to this 
country which already far exceed $10,- 
000,000,000. 

Even the plain citizen, who knows 
nothing of economics and is proud of 
it, can readily understand how Europe 
will profit by such an arrangement, by 


which she gets everything and gives 
nothing but her I. O. U.’s. 

The man on the street—a convenient 
abstraction—is likely to ask, however, 
where America will get off on the colos- 
sal deal. 


America and Europe, minus the 
Atlantic Ocean 


JN the first place, America will derive 
great indirect benefits through help- 
ing to restore an efficient Europe, able 
to function again and to supply her 
people with the basic elements of a 
decent life. If Europe were perpetually 
to debase herself with irrational revolu- 
tions, in which hunger was the cause 
and confusion the result, the Old World 
would be unsafe for Americans to visit, 
and the people of the country which 
sponsors Cook’s Tours do insist on visit- 
ing the world. 

The breakdown of civilization, which 
might result from a policy of non-inter- 
course in the United States, would 
eventually react on the fabric of cur 
own society, bankers feel, insisting vo- 
raciously that the Atlantic Ocean is far 
too narrow to act as an asbestos wall 
against the sparks of a continent-wide 
conflagration in Europe. The threads 
of world affairs—if you prefer another 
figure—are to-day so interlaced that 
permanent peace in one part of the 
world is impossible while another large 
segment is fast disintegrating. 

By coming to the assistance of Europe 
now, America, leaders of thought be- 
lieve, would enable her to pay the in- 
terest on her present obligations to us. 

Then, too, by spanning the Atlantic 
Ocean with a bridge of credit, for in 
effect a highway for the transportation 
of goods would be created by the steady 
influx of European securities into this 
country, we would be enabling our 
greatest foreign customer to continue to 
trade with us. 


AN? yet some good folk will remark 
that America had better stay at 
home, where wealth is plenteous and 
opportunites bright. It would perhaps 
be fine if once again the United States 
could retire to the Western Hemisphere, 
and, like a recluse cloistered in a monas- 
tery, bid the Old World good-bye for- 
ever. But when America entered the 
world war in April, 1917, it took a dia- 
metrically opposite course. It squatted 
itself down in the midst of the whole 
world, and assumed lasting responsi- 
bilities. Unforeseen effects of the war, 
moreover, transformed this country into 
the greatest reservoir of economic 
strength in the history of the world, a 
place so potent that the rest of the 
world cannot do without it. Never be- 
fore did a single nation command such 
an unchallenged position both in gold 
and in raw materials. 

The bankers early recognized that this 
business of building up a great mechan- 
ism of international credit was too big 
a job for them alone. They perceived, 
especially after Henry P. Davison and 
Frank A. Vanderlip returned from 
Europe with vivid mental pictures of 
the staggering needs, that only an 
America united would be able to per- 
form the task. 


A Matter of Placing Responsibility 


GOON it was seen that, not only, all 
the banks and banking houses of 
the country must jointly participate in 
the great adventure of exporting credit, 
but also that the industrial concerns, 
which will supply the goods that Europe 
must have, would have to share with 
the financiers (Continued on page 76) 
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The End ofa 
Perfect Day 


= your ordinary daily round of activity you 
feel as though you were in something like a 
cage. It is the special virtue of Paramount-Art- 
craft Pictures that they free you from this cage. 


The adventurous heart of mankind everywhere 
presses against the bars of monotony for larger 
flights into the blue. 


Can any Corporation anywhere set before itself 
a grander and more sublimely serviceable ideal 
than this repeated liberation of humanity’s heart? 


When the show is over—the last touch of Para- 
mount-Artcraft magic vanished—you stroll away 
richly content. A fitting end for a perfect day. 


——— 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount- 
Artcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them. 





\ FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION “CRN 
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Paramount - Artcraft 
Stars 


Latest Productions 


og siphebstiealy, released up to Au 
ust 24th. Save list! And see the 
jana 


Paramount 


John Barrymore in ‘‘THe Test oF Honor” 
Billie Burke in 
“‘“Goop Gracious ANNAB = LE’ 
Marguerite Clark in “GI =. 
Ethel Clayton in, 
“THE Spor TING CHANCE’ 


Dorothy Gisli in ovopy HoME”’ 
Lila Lee in “Cock 0’ THE WALK” 
“Fires of Falth’’ 
starring Catherine Calvert and 

Eugene O’Brien 

“Oh! You Women”’, 
A John Emerson-Anita Loos Production 
Vivian Martin in AOUISIANA”? 
Shirley Mason ‘n “‘THE Fina CLosr-Ur’ 
Wallace Reid in “THe Love BurGLAR”’ 
Bryant Washburn in 9 ‘‘Love INSURANCE” 


Thomas H. Ince-Paramount 


Enid Bennett in ‘‘THE Virtuous THIEF” 
Dorothy Dalton in ‘‘OrHER MEN’s WivEs”’ 
Charles Ray in “BILL HENRY” 


Paramount Artcraft Specials 


“Little Women’’ 
(from Louisa M. Alcott’s famous book) 
Jilliam A. brady Production 

Maurice Tourneur’s Production 


“The Silver King” 
starring William Faversham 


“SP on TING LIFE” 


“False Faces 

A Thomas H. Ince Production 

“The Firing Line”’ starring Irene Castle 

a > Woman .Thou Gavest Me.” Hugh 

Ford’s Production of Hall ( ‘aine’ s Novel 

“The Career of Katherine Bush” 

starring Catherine Calvert 

“Secret Service’ starring Robert Warwick 

Maurice Tourneur’s Production 

HE WHITE HEATHER” 

“The Dark Star.” A Cosmopolitan Produc- 
tion 


Artcraft 


Cecil B. deMille’ s Production 

For BETTER, For Worser”’ 

Douglas Fairbanks in 

‘TH E KNICKERBOCKER Buc KAROO”’ 

Elsie Ferguson in “THE Society Ex1Le” 
D. W. ffith’s reeteae on 

RUE Heart Susix’’ 

*Wm. S. Hart in “WaGon Tracks” 

Mary Pickford in “‘CaPTaIN Kipp, Jr.”’ 

Fred Stonein ‘‘JounNy Get Your Gun” 


*Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 
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McCutcheon’s 


Fall and Winter 
Catalogue is ready 




















| Catalogue | 
Fall and Winter i 
1919-1920 i 


ba 13 |) 


Thirty-two pages of the very best values to 
be found at ‘‘The Linen Store,’’ selected 
with care from our comprehensive stocks. 









































The McCutcheon illustrated 
Fall and Winter Catalogue will 
delight the hearts of shoppers. 





There are eight pages of 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs. = 


Reg. Trade Mark 


There are six pages of attractive, mod- 
erate-priced Table Linens, including 
McCutcheon Damask Linens and beauti- 
ful Fancy Linens. 


There are three pages of Household 
Linens of well-known McCutcheon qual- 
ity at outstanding, moderate prices. 





HN 


Then there are pages of new Neck- 
wear, Sweaters, Lingerie, Negligees, Knit 
Underwear, Corsets, Hosiery and Chil- 
dren’s Underwear, Dresses and Suits. 


And, finally, a page of selected Haber- | = 
dashery for men of discriminating tastes. 


Send for this new catalogue and 23 
let it solve your shopping prob- = 
lems. Mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33rd Sts., N. Y. 





| the burden of carrying loans. 


VANITY FAIR 


Importing Europe 


(Continued from page 74) 


And 
then it became clear that the indus- 
trial and financial groups alone could 
not bear the load, but that the ulti- 
mate responsibility would fall on the 
great investing public, which after the 
five Liberty Loans came to number be- 
tween 20,000,000 and 30,000,000, one in 
every family on the average. 

The banks unaided could not do too 
much, because the banks are the great- 
est debtors in the community, and their 
obligations are demand deposits. They 
must keep the larger part of their as- 
sets liquid, subject to immediate call. 
In international commerce, their main 
contribution is the extension of short 
time credits to finance goods in transit 
before it reaches the buyer. If the 
banks tried to finance Europe unassisted, 
they would build new paper currency 
without relation to production and con- 
sumption of goods in this country, and 
the result would be higher prices, a dis- 
agreeable malady which comes when 
currency multiplies more rapidly than 
the things it can buy. 


JF, on the other hand, ‘the new ad- 

vances to Europe are derived from 
relatively small contributions from great 
masses of people, they will entail sav- 
ing. And thrift involves more than re- 
taining part of one’s income; it means 
also doing without part of those com- 
modities which otherwise would have 
been bought. Thus actual goods will 
be released for shipment abroad. By 
buying European securities, we are in 
effect giving Europe long time credits. 

Americans are novices at foreign in- 
vestments. In the past, American 
needs were greater than the available 
capital, so few indeed were tempted to 
look overseas for investments. In the 
ante-bellum days, when the situation was 
the reverse of what it now is, the people 
of Great Britain alone held more than 
$5,000,000,000 of American securities. 

Bonds of European municipalities, in- 
dustries, public utilities, and railroads, 
not to speak of common stock of these 
enterprises, are little known in this 
country, except to the specialists. The 
individual with money to invest, no 
matter how wealthy, will lack the fa- 
cilities necessary to investigate corpora- 
tions in faraway places which seek funds 
under this mammoth scheme for financ- 
ing the Old World. 


A Great Investment Trust 


ANKERS recognize how unfamiliar 

securities from places little known 
will be. To overcome this barrier is 
the object of a great investment trust, 
which many authorities feel will be the 
real solution. An investment trust re- 
sembles a sausage factory. It receives 
a complex admixture of widely diverse 
raw materials and by its patented proc- 
ess grinds out a uniform product. The 
investment trust, as it is conceived, 
would buy securities from hundreds of 
industries and governmental bodies in 
scores of countries; and, against these, 
would offer a single, simple security of 
its own to the American people. 

To the bankers who manage the in- 
vestment trust would be delegated the 
delicate task of deciding the worth of 
proffered European securities. The 
American investor, under the plan for- 
mulated by the leaders of finance in 
this country, would simply have to con- 
sider the one security put out by the 
investment trust. 


Paul M. Warburg’s Idea 


AUL M. WARBURG was one of 

the first to suggest an investment 
trust as a device for meeting the present 
need. “The small investor,” he astutely 
remarked, “needs protection,—that is 
why in the past he resorted to the in- 
strumentalities of the savings banks or 


the life insurance companies, who took 
it upon themselves to scrutinize and 
pick and choose on his behalf the in- 
vestments to which his savings should 
be applied, and to give him an interest 
in a largely diversified investment where 
the risk has been spread. This con- 
sideration has led me to believe that it 
would be very opportune for us to 
consider whether at this juncture the 
creation of a large investment trust 
would not render a very timely service. 
A large investment trust, organized on 
a countrywide basis, might offer the 
two-fold advantage of, on the one hand, 
bridging the interval necessary for the 
better understanding and further devel- 
opment of foreign propositions, and 
for the creating of a better market, 
while on the other it would enable the 
investor to buy the obligation of such 
investment trust, representing diversified 
holdings closely examined by the most 
competent people and guaranteed by a 
very substantial paid-in capital stock. 

“We must not underestimate the diffi- 
culty of raising the capital required, and 
of creating an adequate organization for 
the sale of the trust’s obligations to the 
smallest and largest investors all over 
the country. It would appear, how- 
ever, that both our export industries 
and our banks would have a very vital 
interest in a project of this sort ma- 
terialize. He who controls foreign 
steam and electric railroads, telephone 
or telegraph lines, electric light plants, 
mines or other industries, is naturally 
best equipped to secure for his country 
the large orders for supplies that go 
with the maintenance of such plants, 
and the requirements of the people 
operating them. 

“Many a country may be expected, 
therefore, to reach the point where it 
may prefer to sell its plants or assets 
in other foreign lands, or offer us a 
joint ownership in them, or a partner- 
ship in new enterprises at home or 
abroad. Just as much as European 
capital crossed the seas and developed 
the transportation systems in North and 
South America, in Africa, India, and 
China, so the time has now come for 
American wealth to do its share in re- 
building the world, and to open new 
avenues of enterprise.” 


Mr. Davison’s Plan 


fener months ago Mr. Davison 
brought this subject into the realm 
of practical finance by presenting to the 
bankers and industrial leaders his own 
concrete plan for the financing of 
Europe along these broad lines. 

The exact sum that Europe will need 
will depend upon the developments of 
the future. Her requirements for the 
current year alone will be tremendous. 
The balance of trade of the United 
States in the fiscal year which ended on 
June 30 was estimated at $3,000,000,000, 
which is the average that it has been 
for the last three.years. The interest on 
the European securities which the gov- 
ernment of the United States and Amer- 
ican investors acquired during the war 
exceeds $500,000,000 annually. In ad- 
dition to the government credit of near- 
ly $10,000,000,000 to the Allies, private 
investors already own enough European 
obligations to get a return of $100,000,- 
000 a year. European obligations which 
mature in the United States’ this year 
will reach between $600,000,000 and 
$750,000,000, it has been authoritatively 
estimated. Thus the United States Gov- 
ernment forecasts that in 1919 means 
must be found for the financing of 
about $3,600,000,000 of new obligations 
and for the renewal of at least $600,- 
000,000 of old ones. 

Even for the man to whom financial 
figures are simply a confusing array of 
digits, there must be a significance in 
this outline. (Continued on page 78) 
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T would cost a king’s ransom to duplicate in Oriental 
Pearls the Necklace of Técla Pearls worn by this 
charmingly beautiful study; but not for a king’s 

ransom could anybody but an expert tell which were 
which if she wore both at a time! 


Técla Pearl Necklaces, with 


Genuine Diamond Clasp, 
$100 to $350 


Ceda 


396 Iift th /wenue New 


7a Rue de 1a Paix. Paris 
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MMEYE 


Branch De Luxe 


CA 


381 Fifth Avenue ew York 


Exclusive footwear for Women. 


Exhibitions of our Footwear are now being held at all the larger cities 


























VANITY FAIR 


Importing Europe 


(Continued from page 76) 


The Problem 


HE seriousness of the situation is 

emphasized by the Federal Reserve 
Board in its official Bulletin, which says: 
“This makes a gigantic, probably an 
unprecedented, financial problem. The 
Treasury’s ability to advance sums to 
foreign countries has been limited by 
Congress to the sum of $10,000,000,000, 
of which about $9,500,000,000 has now 
been taken up. The department has 
therefore at most a sum of $500,000,000 
(most of it allocated) which can be used 
for that purpose, so that it would seem 
that probably much more than $3,000,- 
000,000 of new funds must be provided 
by private initiative if we are to con- 
tinue our export trade upon its present 
level. It should be recalled that Con- 
gress has provided an export credit of 
$1,000,000,000 which may be made 
available through the War Finance Cor- 
poration. The doubt whether our ex- 
port trade can be continued upon its 
existing level without involving serious 
financial strain makes the question of 
our national policy in reference to such 
trade one of urgent concern for the 
whole community.” 

Eventually, after the wheels in the 
factories of Europe once more whirr 
vivaciously, the Old World may be able 
to pay us for a large proportion of our 
commodities with the goods they turn 
out. At present most of the European 
countries are able to send neither goods, 
nor gold. The total production of gold 
in countries outside the United States 
is less than $400,000,000 a year. Be- 
sides, inasmuch as we now hold more 
than one-third of the world’s gold sup- 





The Jugoslavs, 


A patch on Pinsk? 


(That is the lay 
Which all the day 


| ge ago grand, 


Remark to me: 
Is not so flat 
As the Banat 


Remember, please, 
Dodecanese 


That island mess, 
I must confess, 





There’s one race gets 
My goat—the Letts— 

Where is their hang-out, pray? 
And those moon-calves, 


The highbrow band 
“The Sarre 


(So-called) of Temesvar; 


ply, we would discourage the shipment 
of an unlimited quantity of gold into 
this country. A nation, unlike an indi- 
vidual, recognizes that it can reach a 
point where it will be harmful to ac. 
quire more gold. 

Where neither goods nor gold are 
available, credit must be given if com- 
merce is to survive. 


Capitalizing Our Balances 


IN the ten years before the war started, 
the average trade balance in favor of 
the United States on merchandise ac- 
count approximated $500,000,000 a 
year. But this sum was counterbal- 
anced by interest payments on Ameri- 
can securities held overseas, by our 
payment of freights on foreign owned 
merchant ships, and by the expenditures 
abroad of American tourists. 

But now that we have our ships in 
abundant numbers and have regained 
our securities, there will be no means 
of offsetting the merchandise balance in 
our favor, which will be greater than 
ever before until Europe becomes ro- 
bust again. We shall have large inter- 
national balances in our favor, and, in 
the phraseology of the bankers, we shall 
have to capitalize our balances in the 
form of permanent investments abroad. 

The man with money to invest will 
confront this great situation in a per- 
sonal way for many years during which 
he will be offered countless foreign se- 
curities, possibly cloaked in the techni- 
cality of debentures of an all-Ameri- 
can investment trust. 

In a sense, we may yet import Europe 


itself. 


A Nightmare of New Nationalities | 


By T. R. YBARRA 


ZECHOSLOVAK, sloVAK, sloVAK, | 

Over my pillow they prance in a pack, | 
White, red and green maps, yellow and black, 

CzechosloVAK, sloVAK, sloVAK! | 


Who, where and why are they? 
Are Minsk and Dvinsk 


Where’s Admiral Kolchak’s fleet? | 


And all night long I bleat). | 


CzechosloVAK, sloVAK, sloVAK, 
If Poland should give Lithuania back 
Will Courland collapse and Ireland attack? | 
CzechosloVAK, sloVAK, sloVAK. | 
| 


Is Greek”—there we agree! 
g 


Was always Greek to me! 


CzechosloVAK, sloVAK, sloVAK, 
Too late!—I’m a Serbo-Rumano-Polack- 
Russo-Rutheno-Lithu-maniac! 
CzechosloVAK, sloVAK, sloVAK! 
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More than “Skin Deep” roacae 


one of the five 


‘Royal Cord’ beauty is more than “skin deep”. 
Good-looking as is this famous tire, its real beauty lies 
beneath the tread. 


| Built into the ‘Royal Cord’ are remarkable /Aidden 
values. “Hidden”, because they make their appear- 
ance only after the tire has become a tried veteran of the 
road—after long, hard service that would end the useful- 
ness of ordinary tires. 


These “hidden” values prove up in extra miles and 
extra dependability. They manifest themselves in the 
extra service that has made ‘Royal Cords’ so popular 
among motorists who insist upon having the best. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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VANITY FAIR 


No matter what else you leave behind, don’t neglect to carry a 
complete kit of tools, including a tow-rope, for emergencies 


| Tours and Touring Equipment 


(Continued from page 64) 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to Motor 
Life Magazine, 243 West 39th Street, 


| New York, or to the American Automo- 





bile Association, either 501 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, or Riggs Building, 
Washington, will bring complete infor- 
mation on routes and road conditions 
in any part of the country, in addition 
to advice on touring equipment, mile- 
age and cost of the trip. This service 
costs nothing, and no motorist who 
wishes to plan his trip in advance should 
start out without securing the advice 
of these excellent touring bureaus. 

In attempting to suggest eight or 
nine tours in various parts of the coun- 
try, I have sought the most expert ad- 
vice obtainable, and I am assured that 
the roads over which the following 
routes go are all in good condition, so 
that the motorist will experience little 
trouble in negotiating them. You can 
do any of these trips in ten days, if 
you have to. 

New England is lovely in summer, 
and is well prepared to give the motor 
tourist a hospitality which he will find 
in no other part of the country. A 
delightful motor journey through this 
land of our forefathers leads from New 
York to New Haven, New London and 
Newport. Fall River is the next stop, 
then comes New Bedford, after which 
a course is set for Cape Cod. You 


| traverse this peculiar neck of land 


on the southern side up to Province- 
town, and return over the same road 
as far as Orleans, where you branch 
off and follow the north shore of the 
Cape up to Plymouth, where Thanks- 
giving Day originated. At Kingston, a 
little beyond Plymouth, you leave the 
shore and go over the inland trail to 
Boston, thence by way of Salem, where 
they burned witches in the olden days, 
up to the formerly famous fishing vil- 
lage of Gloucester. Then, following a 
route a little way back of the shore 
line you arrive at Portsmouth. Cross- 
ing the state line here into New Hamp- 
shire you skirt a number of beautiful 
and famous lakes up to Franconia, 
through the foothills of the White 
Mountains. This is the most northerly 
point on your trip through New En- 
gland. You begin to go south again at 
Franconia, and proceed by way of 


| Gloucester, White River Junction, Clare- 


mont, Bellows Falls and Brattleboro. 
Presently you are in Greenfield, Mass., 


| where you branch off to Williamstown, 
' and go south again to Pittsfield, Stock- 


bridge, Great Barrington and Salisbury, 
Connecticut, where you take a turn to 
the right and cross the line into New 
York at Millerton. Amenia, Dover 
Plains, Dover, Pawling, Carmel, Lake 
Mahopac, Croton Lake, and Briarcliff 
Manor are passed in succession. You 
strike the Hudson River at Scarborough, 
and follow the old Albany Post Road 
back to your starting point. The dis- 
tance is approximately 1,056 miles. 

One of the most delightful tours in 
the whole country starts at New York 
and runs down to the Cumberland and 
Allegheny Mountains. After you leave 
Manhattan you proceed to Philadelphia, 
passing through Newark, Elizabeth, 
Metuchen, New Brunswick, Hightstown, 
Trenton and Bryn Mawr. From the 
Quaker City your route lies through 
Chadds Ford, then Oxford, Pa., then 
crossing the line into Maryland, to Belle 
Air to Baltimore. The next stop is 
Washington. 

Proceed south to Richmond, the 
best route lying through Alexandria, 
Occoquan, where the suffragettes who 
picketed the White House were im- 
prisoned, Garrisonville, Fredericksburg, 
and Spottsylvania, of Civil War fame, 
Childsburg and Ashland. Leaving Rich- 
mond behind, you arrive successively 
at Petersburg, Dinwoodie, Mechlen- 
burg, Boydton, and Clarkesville, where 
you cross the line into North Carolina, 
starting at Oxford, and bearing south- 
west to Durham. Here your route takes 
a sharp turn to the westward, and you 
arrive at Greensboro, Winston-Salem, 
Statesville, Hickory, Morgantown and 
Asheville, which is the most southern 
point you touch on this particular trip. 
You are now in the heart of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and you go north- 
west to Newport, Tennessee. You head 
northeast from here, arriving at Bristol 
by way of Limestone, Johnson City 
and Bluff City. At Bristol you will 
find a direct road to Roanoke, Virginia, 
where you proceed by way of Buchanan 
and Natural Bridge to Staunton. Pass- 
ing through Mount Crawford, New- 
mark, Woodstock, Middletown, Win- 
chester, Bunker Hill, Martinsburg, 
Hagerstown and Waynesboro, you will 
arrive at the most historic spot in the 
United States, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
where you will surely want to stop 
long enough to explore the famous bat- 
tlefield and to visit the little museum 
in the town itself. An almost perfect 
state road (Continued on page 82) 
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** Sleeve -Valve, the Motor that Improves with Use’ 








HE Willys-Knight car has 
the reputation for mak- 
ing permanent owners. 
Among those who want 
the best motor car service 

obtainable there are thousands whose 

search ended when they became Willys- 

Knight owners. It is easy to under- 
stand why their enthusiasm increases 
the longer they drive — because the 
quiet, smooth, Sleeve-Valve motor 
actually improves with use. 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio 


$3475 f. o. b. Toledo 





Willys-Knight Touring—Four, $1725—Eight, $2750; Seven Passenger Sedan—Four, $2750—Eight, 
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carries you from here to York, Lan- 
caster, and directly into Philadelphia, 
where you will probably want to go 
over your original route back to New 
York. 

The distance covered in this trip is 
approximately 1,650 miles and it is our 
most earnest advice not to try to do it 
within ten days, because if you race 
through this beautiful section of the 
country you will miss many sights and 
experiences which are distinctly worth 
while. 

There are quite a number of delight- 
ful tours in the Middle West. It is 
well, however, to look carefully before 
you leap, because not all of the Middle 
Western roads are in good condition. 
The trip from Chicago up the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan to Mackinaw 
is extremely pleasant, and when you 
get to Traverse City, you can drop 
down to Cadillac, Big Rapids, Grand 
Rapids and Kalamazoo through country 
which is rich in scenic interest. In 
Kalamazoo you have a choice of a num- 
ber of objectives, Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, Toledo and Detroit, or 
you can start at Detroit and strike 
north and east through a most pic- 
turesque country to Saginaw and Bay 
City, and from there proceed north to 
Mackinaw City, go down Lake Michi- 
gan’s shore to St. Joseph, in the mid- 
die of Michigan’s world-renowned fruit 
belt, continuing on to Chicago, if you 
elect. This journey of 800 miles can 
be made with comparative ease, and is 
worth trying. 

If you are in the neighborhood of 
Chicago, there is one very beautiful trip 
which should not be overlooked. This 
is along the western shore of Lake 
Michigan, through Milwaukee, Manito- 
woc, up to Ephraim, over to Menomi- 
nee, then north to Marquette and across 
to Humbold. Proceeding south from 
here you will come to Channing, where 
you strike west for Watersmeet, where 
you will drop south into the interesting 
section known as the “Eight Thousand 
Lakes.” Your route back to Chicago 
lies through Steven’s Point, Berlin, 
Waupun, Lake Geneva, and McHenry. 

A little further west there is a par- 
ticularly interesting tour. It starts at 
Kansas City or Des Moines and goes 
up through Minneapolis to the region of 
Minnesota styled the “Ten Thousand 
Lakes.” Your return route lies through 
Alexandria, Redwood Falls, then to 
Spencer, Iowa, Fort Dodge and Boone. 

A little later in the season you may 
wish to try something unusual. This 
opportunity will present itself if you 
determine to visit Texas. Some of the 
Texas roads are not worthy of the name, 
but there is a long tour along the Gulf 
Coast which is easily done and includes 
a number of cities which you will find 
| worth a visit. 
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What could be a better combination for touring than this clean-lined 
special body by Brunn and Company, with Rolls-Royce type hood 
and radiator on a Pierce-Arrow chassis? 


Tours and Touring Equipment 


(Continued from page 80) 


California is the natural home of 
automobile tours. Its hundreds of 
miles of beautiful highways issue a call 
to the motorist which cannot be denied. 

If your interest takes you further 
north into Oregon and Washington you 
will have presented to you a chance to 
tour through some of the most rugged 
scenery in the world. These states are 
rapidly extending their remarkable sys- 
tems of concrete highways, and under 
almost ideal conditions you can visit 
Seattle, Olympia, Portland, Walla Walla, 
Spokane, and any number of other in- 
teresting spots. 

An increasing number of motorists 
are finding it much to their mental 
and physical advantage to motor 
through the long trails of British 
Columbia. 

During the war the motor tourist was 
forced to confine his touring activities 
to the United States, because other 
countries were closed to him. The re- 
sult of this was that a great number of 
people realized for the first time that 
right here in America there is some of 
the finest scenery in the world. This 
discovery is expressing itself in the vast- 
ly increased number of people exploring 
in their motor cars the many interesting 
and beautiful spots which have for so 
long been unknown to the vast majority 
of our people. 

Your tour will be successful only in- 
sofar as you prepare for it properly. 
If you or some one in your party does 
not know your car thoroughly you are 
bound to meet with mechanical diffi- 
culties all along the line, and there is 
nothing that will give you a disgust for 
all motor touring more quickly than to 
have to stop every few miles to tinker 
with the mechanism. You must know 
how to treat your car and not ask it 
to accomplish impossible things. In the 
thickly populated centers it is only a 
few miles between repair stations, but 
when you get out into the West a 
breakdown between towns sometimes 
becomes a serious matter. You can 
avoid these only by studying out be- 
forehand the mechanical exigencies 
which may arise and try to avoid them 
before they happen. This can only be 
done by actual knowledge of your car’s 
requirements. 

The matter of motor clothes is an 
important one, and depends entirely 
upon what part of the country you are 
going to visit and the season of the 
year. The tendency on the part of 
most tourists is to load their cars down 
with an impossible quantity of cloth- 
ing and supplies so that the car looks 
like a modern example of the old prairie 
schooner. ‘This can be avoided by a 
process of eliminating the things which 
you know will not be absolutely neces- 
sary to your comfort and convenience 
en route, 
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custom built Rubay body adds utmost style and comfort to the dependable 
performance of a wellbuilt chassis. We will be glad to send owners of fine motor 
cars a copy of our booklet containing a selection of the latest Rubay 

designs for both open and enclosed bodies. 


Rubay Compan 
Ca evel Gun 
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The dignity and the authority which 
come with age are apparent to the dis 
criminating person who examines Crane’s 
Linen Lawn. Its quality measures as 
high as the standard set for it a hundred 
years ago; but the style of it is emphatic- 
ally the smart style of today. 











All good ‘stationery departments can show you the 
five new, smart envelope shapes—Whitley, Premier, 
Intervale, Geraldine and Copley—any one of which 


you may select with confidence. 


Usable samples sent on request for 


twenty-five cents 
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EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 






























































The Creoles of Louisi ana a st French and 
Spanish blood and their charm -harm of courtly 
France and of patrician Spain. 


A distinguishin& mark of their aristocra neestry 1s 
the ir wonderful } hair, thick, dark, lustrous ar od Beautifull 


The Wonder of C 


REOLE charm has been as much admired in aristocratic 
European circles as in America. Empress Josephine, 
wife of Napoleon, was a Creole. Queen Hortense of 

Holland and Sang Eugene, Viccroy of Italy, were Creoles. 
The plorious Creole hair has always been especially admired. 
The hair is a special pride and car2 of the Creoles and for 
generations La Creole Hair Dressin}, has been favorite amon}, 
them. It preserves the youthful color and beauty of the hair 
even throujh advanced years. 


La Creole ends gray hair 


La Creole not alone prevents pray hair. La Creole treat- 
ment will brin?, back to its youthful color and beauty, hair 
that has become pray, pray-streaked or faded. La Creole 
contains no dyes. It promotes the youthfully vigorous healthy 
condition of hair and scalp which nature intended. Its effect 
on the hair is jradual but certain, 


At Dru3 Stores 









and address. 


and Toilet Countcrs, Price £1.00 


If your Dealer can't supply you, send his name 
We will sce that you ares 


VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD LABORATORIES 
128 Tenth Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


reole Hair 


Two to five weeks treatment is required to brin}, back any 
shade-—lightest brown to deepest black —whatever the natural 
color was. After that an occasional application will preserve 
the vigorous healthy color permanently. 

Good taste and jood breeding, approve the use of La Creole 
and there is no reason for makin}, any secret of its use, though 
it can never be detected. 

La Creole must not be confused with dyes—it cannot jive 
a dyed look, and there is nothing, to stain the scalp or to wash 
or rub off. It makes the hair soft, wavy, lustrous and beau- 
tiful, Eliminates dandruff. 

Absolutely juaranteed to brin3, back the hair's color—o1 
money refunded. 

Send coupon for booklet “La Creole— Hair Beautiful.” 
Shows style of hair dress- 
ing, best suited to each 


type of face. Van Vicet-Mansfield Laboratories 


128 Tenth St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Ple: “eae gg asin ‘La Creole Hair Be 
teachings, the hair dress most becomiir rey 
individual, 
N ime 
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A Speed and 
Pleasure Car for 


the Ardent Motorist 


THE ARGONNE FOUR is an entirely new 
departure, marking a most conspicuous ad- 
vance in automobile construction. 


The vibration so characteristic of the four cylinder motor 
has been successfully eliminated. In other important 
respects, driving ease and comfort have been enhanced. 


The reason for the existence of this new Four with four 
forward speeds is 


Power and Speed With Economy 


With intelligent handling, The ARGONNE 
Four is guaranteed to do 70 miles an hour 
and 20 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 


The many unusual and interesting features are fully described in our 
catalog, mailed on request. 


The price of the ARGONNE SPECIAL ROADSTER 
shown here is $4,500 f. o. b. Jersey City 


ARGONNE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Pegasus—28 ft. runabout, designed and built by J. L Hacker Boat Company, 
Detroit, for F. M. Sibley, President, Sibley Lumber Company. Speed 33% 
to 35, the fastest time ever made by a 4 cylinder boat; Powered by Van Blerck. 


The name Van Blerck on 
your marine motor immediate- 
ly establishes in the minds of 
the highest authorities the 
inner goodness of your hull. 


> Also makers of high-duty commercial engines 


Works at Monroe, Michigan 
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Flyaway, Mr. Thomas F. Plant’s new 41-foot Lawley-built Sedan: or limou- 
sine runabout, capable of over 30-mile speed with a 200-hp. Sterling 


New Motorboats 


(Continued from page 63) 


intensity. Far from reaching any “satu- 
ration point,” the truth is that the 
American public has hardly begun to 
awaken to the pleasures and the prac- 
tical possibilities of motorboating. As 
this realization increases, the demand 
for boats will grow—not only for more 
boats but for faster boats, roomier 
boats and more comfortable boats. 

The man who is long on pocketbook 
and short on time can accomplish a 
great deal through the high speed ex- 
press cruiser. The tendency of the times 
is distinctly toward express cruiser de- 
velopment, which means a safe, com- 
fortable, dry, seaworthy boat with a 
turn of speed of 20 miles an hour or 
better. ‘The newest examples of this 
type are shown in the accompanying 
pictures. Two of them, Emma Belle 
III, the Great Lakes 60-footer of Mr. 
Harry C. Stutz, President of the Stutz 
Motor Car Company of Indianapolis, 
and Kumagin, the 76-footer, also built 
by the Great Lakes Company, for Mr. 
Albert Pack, of Chicago, have much in 
common. Emma Belle III makes 23 
miles an hour with a pair of 6-cylinder 
Sterling motors. Kumagin, the largest 
V-bottom cruiser afloat, makes 22 miles 
with two 8-cylinder Van Blercks. 

The advent of the express cruiser has 
been one of the biggest developments 
in the pleasure boat industry. Within 
the past four years the perfecting of 
the V-bottom or wave-collecting type 
of running lines has made the express 
cruiser possible. The V-bottom running 
lines are such that you get a great deal 
more speed for the same power than 
in the old round-bilge type of boat. 
The waves are thrown downward and 
outward and the passengers do not re- 
ceive flying spray, one of the disad- 
vantages of the round bottom boat. 
It has been possible in the express 
cruiser to work out one-man control of 
boat and motor and to provide com- 
fortable accommodations for many pas- 
sengers. Express cruisers this year are 
of various sizes. For instance, the Great 
Lakes Company has been building 


them from 31 feet up to 125 feet long. 

In the splendid new family of stand- 
ardized 50-foot express cruisers being 
built by the Albany Boat Corporation, 
there are some unusual features. The 
owner’s stateroom is the main attrac- 
tion. It is exceptionally large and 
splendidly lighted and ventilated. It 
has two transom berths and the beauti- 
ful panel work conceals two Pullman 
berths, so the room can be made to 
sleep four people if desired. On two 
of the large number of these boats now 
under construction, there is a big glass- 
enclosed deck house, which will serve 
the purpose of providing an excellent 
dining saloon and will also make a 
good place for lounging in bad weather. 
This is, in a way, the sedan idea ap- 
plied to express cruisers, because the 
windows can be opened at will. Other 
comfortable features of each of these 
modern craft are a comfortable galley 
with a three-hole range and oven, a 
tremendous ice box and plenty of room 
to store clothing and supplies. Mr. L. 
L. Tripp, president of the company, calls 
this type of cruiser “The Biggest Little 
Ship Afloat.” 

The main point is that these boats, 
like the 52-foot cruisers of the Great 
Lakes Company, the 50-footers of the 
Elco Company and numerous others are 
stock, standard boats, can be supplied 
in any number and offer to the yachts- 
man what the Pierce-Arrow, Cadillac, 
Buick and other standard cars offer the 
motorists. 

Under the heading of large, fast run- 
abouts, there is a wide choice of ex- 
cellent craft. Up on the St. Lawrence, 
around the Thousand Islands, you will 
see this type at its best. Most of the 
big companies concentrating on cruisers, 
also build runabouts. Some of them 
specialize in standard types and more 
will do so when this idea becomes a 
little more thoroughly established. The 
Fay and Bowen Engine Company, for 
instance, builds a standard line of run- 
abouts of various sizes which the most 
exacting owner would be proud to own. 





Sakura, owneé by Mr. Philip Corbin, of New London, one of the Speed- 
way 35-footers, doing 30 miles an hour with 150-hp. Speedway motor 
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Ae enlarged Paige Plant is now 
ready for operation. The buildings have 
been erected, machinery installed and, within 
a very short time, we shall take up the most 
ambitious production schedule ever planned 
by this company. 

Our new plant covers fifteen acres of floor 
space and includes practically every labor- 
saving device known to large scale manufac- 
turing. It is, beyond doubt, one of the most 
completely equipped factories in the nation— 
a home that is truly worthy of “The Most 
Beautiful Car in America.” 


With such ample facilities at our command we 
shall, for the first time, be in position to supply 
the vastly increased demand for our products. 
And, as in the past, all of our buildings, all of 
our brains and all of our brawn will be dedi- 
cated to one task—the production of strictly 
high-grade motor vehicles that will outlive any 
guarantee that we might write for them. 











THE PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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USTOM TAILORED 
G ASO San 5 


of the MORE 
DISTINCTIVE TYPE 
for MEN and YOUNG MEN 





Developed from cloths 
of English, Scotch and 
Irish loomings— 

irreproachable for style 
correctness and service 





ROCHESTER-MADE 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Lady and the ‘Plane 


(Continued from page 62) 


perienced and daring male pilots. 

Neither Miss Stinson nor Miss Law 
suggests, in any way, the flashy, tin- 
seled circus rider type of woman. 
They are more modest and retiring 
than the usual run of girls and neither 
seeks undue notoriety or public rewards. 
I think Miss Law told me once she had 
been a school teacher. It was easy to 
believe. Now she is married, but con- 
tinues to fly. 

Both have done much traveling in 
the course of their work and as a direct 
result of their exhibitions in the land 
of Nippon, there is much interest in 
aviation among the Japanese women, 
almost the last women in the world 
you would expect to come abreast of 
this modern science. Miss Law did 24 
loops over the city of Tokio, for which 
the Imperial Aero Club of Japan 
awarded her the first of the medals it 
struck off for its war heroes—with 24 
rubies—one for each loop. 

The flying germ was born in both 
Law children—Ruth and her dare-devil 
brother, Rodman. They did not inherit 
it from their New England parents. 
W. Starling Burgess, of Marblehead, 
Mass., well-known for having built a 
number of famous little sailboats of 
the Sonder class, was pioneering in 
building airplanes eight years ago. He 
gave Miss Law her first ride in a ’plane 
and she liked it. Moreover, she was 
determined to go further with it and 
learn to fly. Many were the difficulties, 
because airplane manufacturers, in those 


. days, knew what they have had to un- 


know recently—that women were not 
suitable for flying. So Miss Law saved 
up $2,500, with which she purchased 
a $5,000 ’plane, paying the balance in 
instalments. She won her pilot’s license 
in 1912 and ever since she has been 
skimming the clouds to her heart’s con- 
tent and to the growing fatness of her 
purse. 

Miss Law has recently returned from 


| the Philippines where she inaugurated 


the first Filipino aerial mail service— 
between Manila and Baguio, a flying 
distance of 128 miles. Now she wants 


| to fly across the Atlantic. 


Miss Stinson, for years, has con- 























The cockpit or tonneau of 

the Aeromarine flying boat 

has a windproof and water- 
proof transparent top 


When the celluloid top is 
down, the passengers see 
everything without discom- 
fort from the elements 


ducted a successful school of aviation. 
She has taught every member of her 
family to fly and in her aerial achieve- 
ments vies with Miss Law for honors 
and accomplishments. 

The war called many thousands of 
women into the aviation industry, 
where they learned the construction 
and operation of ’planes and motors. 
Now many of these women are pilots, 
driving their own ’planes. The old 
idea that women were unstable has been 
exploded into a thousand bits. The 
war proved that. In aviation this has 
been proven particularly true. Flying 
has nothing at all to do with physical 
strength. Some of France’s best flyers 
had lost limbs previously in other 
branches of the service. It depends 
greatly upon three things, all readily 
acquired or put into practice by women: 


1—Mechanical knowledge. 
2—Co-ordination of muscle and mind. 
3—Ability to make quick decisions. 


Here is what Miss Law says: 

“T have had hundreds and hundreds 
of letters from women in all parts of 
the world asking that I open a school 
for women, and I would like nothing 
better than to do this if I had the time. 
I believe there are lots of women who 
can and will make expert aviators, and 
flying will receive its real impetus in 
the future through the insistence of 
women to enter into it. 

“Danger? There’s no danger in fly- 
ing if the flyer will keep her eyes open, 
study her ’plane, understand it thor- 
oughly and keep her nerve. I’ve been 
flying for eight years and have never 
broken any part of any airplane I ever 
flew. 

“The answer is that I know my air- 
plane. When the thing begins to do 
strange tricks I know what to do with 
it. One night I was flying in the dark 
and suddenly my machine began falling. 
I afterwards found I had passed over 
the chimneys of several steel furnaces 
and they created air conditions of which 
I knew nothing. My machine dropped 
1,500 feet, but I knew what to do with 
it and I just sat tight and pulled 
through. 

“There are only 
two things essential 
to successful flying: 
absolute, complete, 
never-say-die confi- 
dence, and knowl- 
edge of how to Jand 
properly. These are 
equally important. 

“There is only 
one sort of fiying 
that is dangerous. 
That is the flying 
done by a _ person 
who is afraid to do 
anything but just 
merely fly. Stunt 
flying is essential 
bécause it is (Con- 
tinued on page 90) 
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the only way in which a flyer may be- 
come familiar with her plane and know 
what it will do and what to do with it.” 

Just to test out the ability of a 
woman unused to flying to make a 
flight and keep her nerve, I made up 
a party consisting of two of the most 
feminine girls I know, one of them 
my wife, and the other Miss Corinne 
Griffith, of the Vitagraph Co. A flight 
was arranged with Mr. Inglis M. Up- 
percu, President of the Aeromarine 
’*Plane and Motor Corporation. One 
of his beautiful new flying boat limou- 
sines, the “Sport” boat shown in the 
photographs in this article, was flown 
up the Hudson River and the girls 


‘boarded it. A thirty-five-mile wind was 


blowing but neither showed the slight- 
est timidity or hesitation. They took 
a real flight, over the battleships in the 
river, the Statue of Liberty and parts 
of the Jersey meadows. They went up 
half a mile and traveled at the rate 
of 90 miles an hour. When they came 
down they were absolutely delighted 
with the experience and wanted to go 
up again right away. Miss Griffith 
swears she’s going to have a ’plane of 
her own, if she has to forego all the 
other pleasures of life. 

Up in Ithaca, N. Y., Mrs. Irene 
Castle Treman is learning to fly. Her 
former husband, Captain Vernon Castle, 
was an expert flyer and used to take 
his wife on many long air trips, in the 
course of which he performed all of 
the stunts known to England’s best 
aviators. Mrs. Treman inherits brains 
and ability to think quickly. The suc- 
cess which she and Captain Castle at- 
tained in dancing was due to a com- 
bination of a perfect co-ordination of 
muscle and mind, and the possession 
of charming personalities. With her 


| determination to master the intricacies 
| of anything new and her ability to 


think and act almost simultaneously, 
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That exhilarating 
moment when you 
realize that you 
are actually off 
the ground 


The Lady and the ’Plane 


(Continued from page 84) 


Mrs. Treman should make a capable, 
fearless flyer. 

Mrs. C. E. Mason’s school for girls, 
“The Castle,” at Tarrytown, N. Y,, 
has a course for girls who wish to learn 
flying. This is one of the most ex- 
clusive boarding schools around New 
York, attended by daughters of people 
of wealth and prominence. It has a 
landing field and a full equipment of 
flying instructors and airplanes. This 
is a development which may have im- 
portant results. If other girls’ schools 
take up this subject, we may, in a short 
time, see a great number of girls who 
have received pilots’ licenses along with 
their diplomas. The University of 
California, Fordham University and 
other men’s colleges are including a 
thorough course in aeronautics in their 
schedules. 

Here is an example of feminine nerve, 
and if you doubt that it takes nerve, 
try it. Miss Sylvia Borden, of England, 
recently went up in an airplane, piloted 
by Eddie Stinson, brother of Katherine 
Stinson, at Atlantic City. When the 
machine was a thousand feet high Miss 
Borden dived head first out into the 
air, to test a new type of parachute. 
She landed safely, but the feat called 
for courage of high degree. 

Miss Josephine Dunn, of Mississippi, 
recently celebrated her graduation from 
the Stinson School of Aviation by per- 
forming, at Atlantic City, the first loop- 
the-loop ever done there by a woman. 
Miss Dunn piloted her own machine, 
with her brother Richard Dunn, a for- 
mer Army flyer, as passenger. And she 
is only sixteen years old. 

And now that women are learning to 
fly they will soon be as important an 
irfluence in aviation as they are in 
motoring. Among other things, it is 
probable that many of them will select 
the type of airplanes they wish their 
husbands to buy. 





Painted like its namesake, the oriole, this Curtiss pleasure 
*plane is becoming popular rapidly among women who fy 
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Wear Only Front Lace Corsets 


ITH them, La Camille Corsets have 
YY achieved preferment, because of their 
authentic style and wonderful figure im- 
provement. 
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La Camille Corsets are designed to enhance 
natural beauty of figure and mold imperfect 
proportions to the ideal. 


The services of an expert corsetiere always accompan- 
ies the selection and fitting of a La Camille Corset. 
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If you live in or visit New York, you have the 
opportunity of selecting and being fitted to your 
La Camille Corset by specially trained La Camille 
corsetieres, at the 


Sa, Camille” Socmelileie 


ae a 


543 Filth. Avenue 


You are invited to call. 
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In addition to the finest in materials, the most painstaking 
of workmanship, and reliable correctness of style, La 
Camille Corsets offer these exclusive features: 


Venlile Back | Fed. uy 


TRACE MARK 


Yen lcle Front Shield Perfect Non- Tilting Clasp 
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Catalog will gladly be mailed on request showing all 
the new models of La Camille Corsets, with the name 
of the dealers nearest you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET COMPANY 
116 to 134 Union Street, Aurora, Ill., U.S.A. 
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Reg. Trade Mark, U. S. Pat. Office. 


FRONT LACE ‘CORSET 


















































schools for young ladies where 
simplicity in dress is strongly 
emphasized cur productions are 
given the preference, for though 
extremely simple in design, our 
tailored dresses, frocks, wraps, 
sports clothes, riding habits and 
hats are noticeable for their 


distinction and individuality. 











At the most fashionable 
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5th Avenue at 50th Street 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 61) 


If Y is left in, he will be set for 300. 
If Z tries to pull him out he will set for 
200 or 300 on anything he calls. 

Suppose he tries no-trump, he is set 
for 200, as either A or B would double 
that contract. If he goes to three spades, 
the higher ranking suit, he will be dou- 
bled and set for 300. If he picks the 
hearts, he will be set for at least 200. 
This would indicate that if Z were using 
the convention with A’s cards opposite 
him, instead of Y’s, the two-diamond 
bid would turn out very badly. If he 
were fortunate enough to find B’s cards 
opposite him, instead of either A’s or 
Y’s, a three-club bid, overcalled by Z 
with three no-trumps, would make five 
by cards very easily. 

If there were any way in which the 
bid could be made by the dealer so that 
the partner should know whether it was 
from strength or weakness, this conven- 
tion would be one of the most useful in 
the game. As it is, many players con- 


‘| sider it has two to one in its favor, as 


two out of the three other hands must 
fit. Some insist it is a three to one 
chance, as there are three suits to pick 
from out of the four. 


Hard Luck Hands 


GEVERAL persons have been kind 
enough to send to VANITY Fair some 
of their experiences with hard luck 
hands. Here is one, in which the posi- 
tion of one card makes a difference of 
714 points. The distribution and re- 
marks on the original bid and play are 
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by Mrs. H. J. Dangerfield, of Chicago. 
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Z dealt on the rubber game and bid a 
heart, A a spade, and Y two hearts. B 
went to two spades and Z to three 
hearts, which A passed, but B doubled. 
That ended the bidding, as A was doubt- 
ful of game in spades. The heart con- 
tract was set for 300. This was the 
play: x 
The opening lead was the spade king, 
which Z trumped. In order to get the 
finesse in trumps over B’s double, Z 
tried to put dummy in with the finesse 
in diamonds, the queen falling to B’s 
singleton king. B returned the spade, 
and Z trumped it, leading another dia- 
mond to dummy and finessing the ten. 
This B trumped. 

A third spade lead forced Z to trump 
again, as to pass it would only allow A 
to give B another ruff in diamonds. Z 
then led two rounds of trumps, and A 
blanked the king of clubs, as it was 
clear that Z’s supporting suit was clubs, 
and a finesse in that suit was inevitable. 

Any diamond that Z leads now is 
covered by A, and B trumps the ace. 
Another spade is overtaken by A, and 
forces the last trump from dummy. 
The club finesse lets in a diamond and 
two spade tricks, setting the contract 
for 300 points. “This is all due to two 
blank kings winning tricks.” 

While one must agree with the con- 
cluding remark, the interesting part of 
the hard luck in this hand is the fact 
that if we transpose the king and jack 
of diamonds, leaving every other card 
just as it is, Z will win the game and 
rubber by making four odd, whether at 
double value or not. At the double 
value, this would be 64 in tricks, 100 


OA, N 





for a trick over a doubled contract, and 


250 for the rubber, the honors remaining 
the same as when Z was set for 300, 
The difference is 714 points. 

The play would be as follows: Z 
trumps the king of spades, but the dia- 
mond finesse holds, the queen dropping 
the jack from B, and marking him with 
no more. Three rounds of trumps fol- 
low, leaving B with the lone queen, and 
Z with the ace. The finesse of the ten 
of diamonds forces the losing trump, 
and leaves Z with a trump to stop the 
spades later on. When B leads the 
spade, Z passes it up, so as to establish 
the queen. 

Now, if A leads the diamonds he 
loses two tricks in that suit. The same 
thing in clubs. He leads the spade, and 
makes the king of clubs. Now Z can 
trump the spade, put dummy in with 
a diamond and finesse the club ten. 


URING the warm weather Mrs, 

Cadmus-Brown had several oppor- 
tunities of enlarging her knowledge of 
the way they play bridge in the East. 
Her friend Mrs. Blythe asked her to 
make up a little rubber for penny points 
in a hotel parlor at Atlantic City, with 
two men who were too warm to do 
anything else. 

Mrs. Blythe was from the same town 
2s Mrs. Cadmus-Brown, and they knew 
each other’s game from the first bid to 
the last honor score, so it was not to 
be wondered at that they inwardly 
chuckled when they cut each other for 
partners the first rubber. The situa- 
tion was so attractive, in fact, that Mrs. 
Cadmus-Brown put on her best smile 
and tentatively proposed that they play 
a set match for the evening, the two 
ladies against the two men, which was 
readily agreed to. 

Feeling perfectly at home with her 
partner almost for the first time since 
she came East, Mrs. Cadmus-Brown 
abandoned her fan, drew her chair close 
up to the table, and prepared to show 
the two men what two women from the 
West knew about bridge. Nothing could 
beat her system when she had a partner 
that played her way. 

The men were rather quiet indi- 
viduals, down at Atlantic City for a 
rest. One was a tall thin Philadelphia 
lawyer, about forty, decidedly jimber- 
jawed, who held his cards very high, 
leaned well forward over the table, and 
brought his right elbow on a level with 
his wrist when he ran over his cards be- 
fore selecting one to play. It looked to 
Mrs. Cadmus-Brown as if his own hand 
prevented him from seeing his dummy. 

The other man was very stout, ap- 
parently about fifty, and wore his 
glasses so far down on his nose that he 
could look over them simply by lifting 
his eyebrows, which he did every time 
any one made a bid, as if he did not 
believe such a declaration possible. 

Somehow, the cards held by the ladies 
did not fit, or the Western system was 
not working smoothly, or something 
was wrong, as they lost four straight 
rubbers. That they should just miss 
game by a trick every now and then 
could not possibly be due to overbid- 
ding or bad play, as they understood 
each other perfectly, and, as Mrs. 
Blythe assured their adversaries, had al- 
ways had wonderful success in their 
home town out West. 

The stout gentlemen with the glasses 
proposed once or twice to change part- 
ners, as the “luck” seemed to be run- 
ning all one way, but the ladies would 
not hear of it. The lawyer had no re- 
marks to make about anything, and did 
not seem to care who he played with, 
as long as he could play. : 

With a game apiece, and the ladies 
about two hundred points behind 
in the honor score, on account of 
their penal- (Continued on page 94) 
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Stamina and * Endurance W1n 


FISK CORD TIRES have a built-in strength and an extraordinarily tough 
tread that makes them winners in contests against road wear. 

Motorists want big mileage from tires—and the demand for FIsk CorDs grows 
and grows because long uninterrupted mileage is the distinguishing characteristic 
of these big, sturdy, gas-saving tires. 

As to looks, see for yourself their finished appearance. Built by an institution 
sharing with you its twenty years of tire making experience. FISK CORDS stand 
up and deliver the miles in excess of what you buy. Next Time—Buy FIsK. 
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HEREVER this Silhouette, created 

by Jordan, appears on boulevard or 

highway, it definitely heralds the new 
and marks the passing of the old. And so it 
should be. 


It is unmistakably French in influence — 
both as to comfort and contour. 


The slender, all-aluminum custom style 
body, the unexpected angle at the dash, the 
low slanting windshield, the broad, square, 
wide-opening doors, the rectangular mould- 
ings, the tall hood with its twenty-nine slim 
louvers all prove that France has lost none of 
her taste for things beautiful. 


A flat, almost severe, top edge takes the 
place of the now-out-of-date bevel —and is 
cleverly accentuated by the merest suggestion 
of a front seat cowl. 


Seat cushions are comfortably low. You 
sink down in perfect comfort—conscious 
of no effort—no need to brace yourself. 


~The Silhouette for carly Autumn 


JORDAN 
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Soft hand buffed leather of quaint lustre 
wells up around you. The arm rest is in just 
the right position. Your knees are not too 
high. You have a gratifying sense of riding 
in the car and not on it. 


The clean, tight-fitting top is most carefully 
tailored. The hardware is distinctive. The 
new crown fenders are refreshingly different. 


There is no jerky up and down vibration in 
the Silhouette—no ruinous wracking side- 
sway. The car’s whole tendency is toward 
forward movement. 


This Silhouette is the lightest car on the 
road—for its wheelbase—and the best balanced. 
But in spite of its balance, its beautiful con- 
tour, its lightness and its lowness, it possesses 
the sturdy substantial appearance of the 
really heavy car. 


Such is the Jordan Silhouette—the 
proper motor car for early autumn. 





JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohto 
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FOR TAN OR 


“There Is ONE Best in Everything” 


Preserve 
leather 


Shoes and keep your shoes richly 
are lustrous by the use of 
costly— Lutetian and Meltonian 
save Creams. These excellent 
them dressings make fine shoes 


last longer; they keep the 
leather soft and pliable and 
prevent cracking; equally 
good for men’s and wom- 


We will be glad to tell you where ycu can 
conveniently purchase these dressings 
Salomon & Phillips, New York 
Sole Agents 
High Grade Dealers, write us 


“There Is ONE Best in Everything” 
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Lutetian Cream 


BROWN SHOES 


en’s shoes. Avoid 
Sold for 70 years by the acid- 
best shops where sub- filled 
stitution is prohibited. “polishes” 


Meltonian Cream 


FOR BLACK OR WHITE SHOES 














VANITY FAIK 


Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 92) 


ties, the Philadelphia lawyer had the 
deal. After a careful examination of 
his cards, with a rapid mental addition 
of the score, he announced three hearts, 
at which Mrs. Blythe, sitting second 
hand, looked as if she had lost all her 
friends, while the stout gentleman shook 
his head dubiously, and prepared to 
spread dummy’s cards on the table, as 
if there was going to be trouble. 

The expression on Mrs. Blythe’s face, 
which may or may not have been part 
of the home-town system, deterred Mrs. 
Cadmus-Brown from any declaration 
she might otherwise have intended, as 
she had always maintained that any- 
thing like a preemptive bid in hearts 
meant weakness in spades. 

Tiis was the distribution: 


The Stout Man’s Hand 
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The Lawyer's Hand 


The opening lead by Mrs. Blythe was 
the deuce of diamonds. They do not 
believe in fourth-best Icads where she 
came from, as they do not see the use 
of it. The stout gentleman laid down 
his cards with great deliberation, and 
remarked that he was sorry he had the 
ten of clubs, or it would have been a 
perfect Yarborough. Mrs. Cadmus- 
Brown began to regret that she had 
not called three spades, as she saw her 
nine of diamonds taken by the jack. 

After the lawyer had turned the trick 
down with more than usual deliberation, 
and had studied the situation for fully 
a minute, the jimber jaw being pushed 
a little further forward than usual, and 
his cards being held a trifle higher, 
while his elevated right arm and hand 
pushed them forward and back, as if 
to be sure he had twelve left, the ace of 
diamonds was finally laid on the table. 

Mrs. Blythe played the five, and 
dummy a small heart. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation Mrs. Cadmus-Brown 
put down the trey of diamonds, gath- 
ered the trick herself, and placed it face 


down in front of the lawyer, at the 
same time remarking with some acidity: 
“Dummy’s lead. Dummy took that 
trick.” 

The stout gentlemen glanced at her 
over his glasses with more than the 
usual elevation of the eyebrows, while 
the lawyer simply thanked her, and 
placed the trick with the first one, 
Then he remarked very quietly, “I be- 
lieve it is dummy’s lead.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Cadmus-Brown, 

settling herself more firmly in her chair, 
“Hearts are trumps. I suppose you 
thought you were playing a no-trum- 
per.” 
Whatever the lawyer thought he was 
playing, he made no remark, even in 
response to the shifted glance of his 
partner, but led a small spade from 
dummy, on which he successfully finessed 
the ten. He then led the king of dia- 
monds, and once more played a heart 
on it from dummy. 


HIS time Mrs. Cadmus-Brown took 

pity on him, and reminded him that 
hearts were trumps, and that it was his 
own trick he was trumping, offering to 
let him take back dummy’s card, which 
induced the stout gentleman to give his 
partner the full benefit of the greatest 
eyebrow elevation of which he was 
capable. It was bad enough to have a 
Yarborough without trumping perfectly 
good aces and kings. 

The only response that this brought 
from the lawyer was the remark, “I 
believe it is dummy’s lead again.” Then 
he led another spade and finessed the 
queen. Having taken home that trick 
and turned it down he proceeded to 
lead out three winning trumps. Then 
he laid down the ace of spades, and of- 
fered to concede the rest of the tricks, 
taking four by cards, game and rubber, 
with eight honors. 

“Well, I have played a good deal of 
bridge,” remarked Mrs. Cadmus-Brown, 
as she settled her score, “and I have 
seen players trump their partner's aces 
by mistake sometimes; but I never saw 
any one deliberately trump both ace 
and king. We don’t play bridge that 
way where I come from.” 

The lawyer smiled blandly as he 
picked up his winnings, and the jimber 
jaw dropped long enough to allow him 
to remark: “Unless I can make three 
tricks in spades by the double finesse, 
game is impossible in that hand. The 
only way to get a double finesse where 
I come from is to put the other hand in 
the lead twice.” 


Sir Barton, the Chestnut Hope 


(Continued from page 60) 


John R. McLean Memorial Cup at 
Laurel Park, the juvenile championship 
event of 1918, which Eternal had won 
by a margin of about 18 inches, that 
invested the 45th renewal of the Ken- 
tucky Derby with an anticipatory in- 
terest no previous derby had enjoyed. 

It was not until Sir Barton had beaten 
the accomplished Cudgel in a_ public 
trial at Havre de Grace in April that 
the skeptical horsemen began to take 
his derby and Preakness aspirations seri- 
ously. 

“But wait,” prophesied the partisans 
of Eternal, “until Eternal and Sir Barton 
meet on a fast track and under level 
weight and we shall see which is the 
better horse.” Eternal’s partisans saw 
in the Preakness renewal at Pimlico four 
days after the running of the derby, 
but what they saw was not what they 
had expected to see. Sir Barton shoul- 
dered scale weight with Eternal this 
time—126 pounds—on a track that was 
very nearly fast and beat him without 
half trying. 


Eat was enough. When Sir Barton 
and Eternal met in the Withers 
stakes at Belmont Park, Sir Barton was 
an overwhelming favorite and he won 
as an overwhelming favorite should 
have won. When he met the gallant 
Sweep On in the Belmont, a race of 
one mile and three furlongs, which was 
run on a fast track, the first Sir Barton 
had had all spring, he was once more a 
topheavy favorite and once more he 
won as a topheavy favorite should 
have. Moreover, he covered one mile 
and three furlongs in 2:17 2/5ths, which 
time was faster than any other three- 
year-old ever made in the running of a 
Belmont. 

Sir Barton’s time shaded Hourless’ 
record of 1917 by two-fifths of a sec- 
ond. It would be difficult now to 
frame a race for three-year-olds or 
one that might bring Sir Barton in com- 
petition with the best of the older 
horses in which he would not be fa- 
vorite. He is the new racing idol, and 
he deserves his fame. 
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Special Four Passenger Touring Car 


Designed and tall fev ‘ Mos. A ee Ph 5 am of Boston 

















Custom Department 





THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Makers of Fine Motor Cars 
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DELICATELY SCENTED-GOLD TIPS: 
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BOX DE LUXE OF’)! 


Dept. MV. 
Seventeen 
Ninety 
Broadway 
‘NewYork 





























The Ideal Hotel of the Tropics 


Situated between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Condado Bay, in the City of San Juan, Porto 
Rico—the most fascinating city of the West 
India Islands. An 18-hole golf course—tennis 
—surf bathing—delightful motoring—and a 
cuisine of the highest class contribute to the 
enjoyment of the traveler. Direct steamer 
service from New York via the modern vessels 
of the Porto Rico Line. 


Management—The Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 


Open October First 


For hotel reservations, re- 
fer to Walton H. Marshall 
The Vanderbilt Hotel 

New York 


For sailings, etc., address 
M. Seckendorf, G. P. A 
Porto Rico Line 
11 Broadway, New York 








































































NG;EQUIPT 
7 Beds. of ‘Wood 


Beauty of wood ~ strength of steel 
Fe, Nps EQUIPT Bed of wood is, in 


reality, a steel frame masked by a lovely 
wood exterior. It has all the beauty of wood 
without its frailty. It assures the silence of 
sleep because it does not creak and groan. 


A Seng-Equipt Bed of Wood insures dust-free 
cleanliness because its sturdy metal frame 
eliminates slats, slots and crevices. The or- 
dinary wood bed is fashionable, but faulty. 
Only a Seng-Equipt Bed can give you the de- 
sirable combination of lovely wood and sturdy 
metal with none of their disadvantages. 
If you are interested in home decoration de- 


sign, write for a handsome little book, “The 
Bedroom Beautiful,” written by Ruth Angell. 





THE SENG COMPANY - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


world’s largest makers of furniture hardware 


You can easily secure Seng-equipt Beds of Wood 
wherever good furniture is sold. The Seng 
trade-mark on the corner locks identifies them. 




















VANITY FAIR 


Antibolshevizing Amuck 


(Continued from page 27) 


have changed his opinion during the 
war. Nobody is permanently interested 
in the question whether this or that 
neutral thinker during the war zigzagged 
on the schedule time of a neutral-think- 
ing President. No such flat submissive 
consequences will ever come about as 
the policy of these half-Prussian per- 
sons would logically lead to. We shall 
be arguing violently everywhere and 
about the holiest of fundamentals. The 
foundations of the existing state will 
always rock in conversation. A chang- 
ing order will be discussed as changing. 
Socialists are not only in the parlor but 
in the bedroom; anarchy is on the book- 
shelves; communism is scattered about 
all over the dining-room table. And 
the safety of our opinions being exposed 
at every point to perils far graver than 
many of those revealed by these com- 
mittees on the protection of patriotism, 
we may logically expect either to find 
such committees all about the house— 
all about the school, church, college, 
parks, gardens, offices, vacant lots, and 
tea tables—or else to find them nowhere 
at all.. And nowhere, I believe, is just 
where they will finally be found. 


The Case of Professor Robinson 


AN attack on free speech is no longer 
formidable the moment it has taken 
on the aspect of burlesque, and I would 
cite as an excellent instance of this a 
press attack that was recently made on 
the writings of Professor Harvey Robin- 
son. The attack by the Civic Federa- 
tionist on Professor Harvey Robinson 
did not endanger anybody’s freedom of 
speech. It did not even endanger Pro- 
fessor Robinson. Everybody who knew 
Professor Robinson and who read the 
articles should have been perfectly aware 
of two sets of facts. In the first place 
he knew that Professor Robinson was 
one of the very few stimulating writers 
and teachers of history in this country 
in the last thirty years; that he not 
only had animated his readers and 
students but had actually brought a 
touch of life to the minds of other 
teachers of history, which of itself to 
any one acquainted with American his- 
torians will seem almost superhuman; 
he knew that Professor Robinson was 
a speculative and inquiring sort of per- 
son who approached subjects somewhat 
in the manner of Socrates, trusting that 
in these modern days he would escape 
the cup of hemlock, and that in this 
spirit he discussed the fundamentals of 
political philosophy, turning patriotism 
inside out, turning the virtues upside 
down, that is to say, doing everything 
that people have done in the discussion 
of political philosophy ever since the 
Greeks began. In short, everybody 
knew Professor Robinson for the sort 
of man who gave other people’s in- 
tellects something to do and thus kept 
other people out of mischief. There 
may be some things in Professor Robin- 
son’s writings that might shock a New 
York policeman, but if the policeman 
read them all through he would almost 
certainly decide not to arrest him. 


“Chops and Tomato Sauce” 
1 the second place everybody who 


read the articles attacking Professor 
Robinson should have instantly per- 


ceived that they were not written in the 
spirit of inquiry but in the spirit of 
Sergeant Buzfuz; that the writer was 
not in pursuit of any truth about Pro- 
fessor Robinson, but was simply in 
pursuit of Professor Robinson as Buzfuz 
was of Pickwick. There was the same 
fishing in each case for suspicious cir- 
cumstances, and the suspicious circum- 
stances in this case were detached pas- 
sages from earlier editions of Professor 
Robinson’s books. These were made 
in the articles to look as guilty as pos- 
sible and any one who read the articles 
could hear the words “Chops and to- 
mato sauce” echoing allthrough. Every- 
thing was afterwards explained and no 
damage done to anything except per- 
haps to whatever reputation for com- 
mon sense the paper may have previ- 
ously enjoyed. 

Now instances of this nature carry, 
I believe, their own cure, and a few 
more steps in this direction will result 
in something so ridiculous that it will 
set free enough plain sense to sweep it 
all away. For assume that even this 
comparatively unimportant incident had 
been a trifle more extreme. Suppose, 
for example, that some uncommonly 
vigilant constable of conversation em- 
ployed by the League of Patriotic Speech 
had caught Professor Robinson at some- 
thing heinous—poisoning a Wall Street 
man’s mind, say, by talking about a 
higher patriotism—or caught him with 
the Divine Monarchy in his hand specu- 
lating. Suppose then after being thrown 
into the Tombs, Professor Robinson is 
brought before a judge who is a con- 
stant reader of all the League’s publi- 
cation and a person extremely cautious 
in his thoughts and the judge decides, 
without a crease in the marble solemnity 
of his countenance, to sentence Profes- 
sor Robinson to five years -in chains. 


Professor Robinson in Chains 


ie would not necessarily be a dark 
moment for our liberty when the 
chains were fastened on Professor Rob- 
inson. On the contrary, it might be 
the dawning of its day. There might 
begin a new’ spirit of understanding 
and geniality from the very moment 
when Professor Robinson was thrown 
into chains. I do not mean, of course, 
that I am gladdened by this spectacle 
of Professor Robinson in chains. I 
mean simply that I am certain that 
Professor Robinson is so obviously the 
sort of person who ought not to be in 
chains that the sense of incongruity 
would be instantly and widely awak- 
ened. Wit would sift in through little 
cracks in the walls of editorial rooms 
hitherto supposed to be altogether 
thought-proof. Common sense would 
again descend upon the people in waves 
upon waves. And with the striking 
of the chains from Professor Robinson 
might come the clearing away of the 
whole nightmare of indiscriminate and 
unintelligent repression and some glim- 
mer of a notion as to who are enemies 
and who are not in the world around. 

The more I think about it the more it 
seems to me almost the duty of Pro- 
fessor Robinson to have got himself 
in chains. But probably something 
equivalent to it will turn up shortly, 
and he will have been spared the bother. 
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THE NEW REVERE 
AMERICA'S INCOMPARABLE CAR 


Motor develops over 100 horse power. Speed 80 to 85 miles an hour according to the gear ratio desired. 
phs mailed on request 


Catal and ph 





o 


Address ReVere Motor Car Corporation, Logansport, Indiana 














NEW YORK ALBANY TROY 





Hudson River Night Lines 








The Luxurious Route to 
Vacation Land 


Leave Pier 32, N. R., foot Canal St., week 
days 6 P. M. and 7 P. M., Sundays and 
Holidays 6 P.M. and 9 P.M., West 
132nd Street, half hour later. Due Albany 
6 o'clock following morning. Direct rail 
connections to all points north, east and west. 





LARGEST RIVER STEAMERS IN THE WORLD 
EXPRESS FREIGHT SERVICE 
AUTOMOBILES CARRIED 








Sinead NAVIGATION COMPANY 
















































Recently a friend traveling in the Orient wrote us 


Garter 


Vieetejups 









telling of his surprise at seeing a well-dressed China- 
man wearing Boston Garters outside his trousers. 


Though Bostons are 
worn in every 
country in the 
world, probably 
nowhere else on a 
public thorough- 


fare could he have seen them 
And even in China 
this picturesque way of wear- 
ing them is unusual. 


in use. 








As Seen 
In China 








Travelers know 
that the Boston 
Garter is worn 
everywhere. Men 
the world over ap- 
preciate the com- 


fort and long wear given by 
the Boston—superior service 
which is the result of our 
policy of Quality First. 


GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, MAKERS OF 


Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 


for Women, Misses and Children 
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Mollie King, of **Good 
Morning Judge fame, is 
one of the most beautiful 
of New York's stage and 
screen stars. 








Mollie King inquires— 


Is Your Complexion 


What It Should Be? 


“ F course,” continues Mollie, 
“there may be just scores of 
ways that one can improve 

one’s complexion, but the very best 

way | know of is to use a Star 

Electric Massage Vibrator! Have 

you tried this delightful right-at- 

home treatment? Then by all 
means do so. You'll find the “Star” 

a remarkable beautifier and you'll 

never want to be without it on your 

dressing table.” 


If there are blemishes on your 
face; if your skin is not soft and col- 
orful; if your hair and scalp need this 
greatest of stimulants, then surely 
you will get a Star Electric Massage 
Vibrator at once to convince your- 
self that vibration is the natural way 
to a lovely complexion, thick lux- 
urious hair and a healthy body. 


At all drug and department stores. 
Each “Star” is thoroughly guaran- 
teed on a money-back basis. In 
case your dealer doesn't have the 
“Star,” mail Five Dollars and his 
name and address. We will send a 
“Star” direct to your address. 


Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., 324 Farley 
Place, Torrington, Conn. 


Cyhe 
Electric 


STAR. iiss 


VIBRATOR 


for Use in Your Own “Home 
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VANITY FAIR 


Trying It on the Dog-days 


(Continued from page 29) 


war was hard enough; but now the 
playwrights are doing their best to ruin 
peace for us—we are in for the plays 
about returned soldiers. Kind reader, 
let the Messrs. Comstock and Gest pre- 
sent to you “The Five Million,’ Guy 
Bolton’s and Frank Mandel’s little ven- 
ture in post-war profiteering, now at 
the Lyric Theatre. 

The first thing you must admit about 
“The Five Million” is that it is’ written 
with great technical skill. Not a by- 
law of the stage is violated; the thrills 
come at just the orthodox distance from 
the heart-throbs, the pathos is followed 
at just the conventional length by the 
laughs, the good lines—and it’s only 
fair to say that there is an unusual 
number of them—fall in the most ef- 
fective places. The authors haven’t 
missed a possible trick. The thing is 
that anyone who took the late war and 
those who participated in it at all seri- 
ously is apt to be a bit depressed at 
seeing them used as a background for 
an assortment of tried and true stage 
tricks, no matter how deftly done. This 
use of soldiers. to make a play popular 
seems too much like taking an unfair 
advantage of the uniform—hitting be- 
low the Sam Browne belt, as it were. 
It seems unfortunate to rely on the tin 
helmet to do for the drama what the 
American flag has so often done for a 
vaudeville act. 

The authors have not given ‘a par- 
ticularly realistic picture of the-Ameri- 
can soldier. Their attitude is the half- 
patronizing, half-amused one that some 
people took towards the doughboys. A 
quaint legend has been woven around 
the soldiers by some of those who have 
been keeping the home fires burning; 
the soldiers were popularly represented 
as speaking not only in the spirit but 
in the language of those breezy young 
men in the jimmy-pipe advertisements. 
Messrs. Bolton and Mandel have taken 
up this dialect, and make their soldiers 
employ it entirely. For instance, they 
exuberantly refer to cigarettes as 
“smokes.” Now profound research into 
hundreds of cases proves that the men 
do not call cigarettes “smokes”; 
call them, in their bluff, slangy, dough- 
boy way, “cigarettes.” The dialect is 
more picturesque, of course, but it’s not 
realistic. 

The acting honors of “The Five Mil- 
lion” go to Robert McWade, as usually 
happens in whatever play he appears. 
Ralph Morgan plays the hero—some- 
thing rather startling in the way of 
heroes, too, for the authors have made 
him a naval aviator, and then announce 
that he bombed Essen and was wounded 
in an air battle over the Argonne. Wil- 
liam Meehan, who has been a soldier so 
much this season that he must be en- 
titled to a service chevron, lends his 
usual skill to a comedy rdle. 

The advertisements enthusiastically— 
even hysterically—assert that “The Five 
Million” will be turning ’em away for 
months to come. Well, maybe it will. 
Life is like that. 


“At 9.45” 


THE authors of the two new mystery 
dramas of the month have evident- 
ly formed a league to kill off unde- 
There couldn’t have ex- 
isted a more unpopular character than 
the man who was stabbed in “The 
Crimson Alibi,” unless it was the man 
who was shot in “At 9:45.” In both 
cases, everybody in the cast has a per- 
fectly valid reason for wanting to kill 
the man; in fact, it gets so that after 
hearing all about him, you feel that 
you’d have taken a shot at him your- 
self, if nobody else had. 


they. 


“At 9:45,” at the Playhouse, has the 
distinction of being the first play of 
the new season. Owen Davis has given 
a decidedly novel twist to his drama; 
the cause of all the trouble is not killed, 
but wounded. This is a radical innova- 
tion in detective dramas. Another in- 
novation which adds greatly to the gen- 
eral mystery is that of having most of 
the characters, one after another, con- 
fess to the murder, a device which con- 
fuses everybody nicely. A third novelty 
lies in the alibis of several of the sus- 
pects, who explain that they were at- 
tending a dance at the Ritz, on the 
fateful night, and that when the mur- 
der occurred at 9:45—they were hav- 
ing supper. Mr. Davis is an evident 
believer in early hours. 

Aside from these startling bits, how- 
ever, Mr. Davis has adhered pretty 
closely to the good old stuff—the cigar- 
chewing police inspector, the comedy 
relief Irish maid, and the inevitable 
torn gown that involves the heroine in 
the case. Something should be done to 
keep women away from scenes of crime, 
in novels and on the stage. Women 
are sO messy around a murder. They 
are always dropping their handkerchiefs, 
or tearing their dresses and leaving the 
torn bits of material lying around. 

Mr. Davis has arranged his drama in 
nice even layers of thrills and laughs. 
No guesswork is involved—you always 
know at just what instant someone is 
going to come in and be funny. He has 
been exceedingly skilful about hiding 
the identity of the real criminal, until 
the last second. The only solution one 
can imagine, during the progress of the 
play, is that the entire cast formed a 
posse and went out after the villain. 
The play introduces a new _ leading 
woman, Marie Goff, who has been de- 
servedly successful in the part, and John 
Cromwell gives a skilful performance 
of the inspector. 


“The Crimson Alibi” 


‘sTIXHE CRIMSON ALIBI,” at the 

Broadhurst, is George Broadhurst’s 
dramatization of Octavus Roy Cohen’s 
book, staged with extraordinary clever- 
ness by Lilian Trimble Bradley. It is 
the regulation detective play, with the 
addition of a highly melodramatic bat- 
tle between police and gunmen. When 
this battle is all over, one realizes that 
it was a great deal of bother for the 
mere wounding of one policeman, and, 
besides, the whole thing really has 
nothing particular to do with the plot, 
except that it takes one’s mind off 
the murder. But, anyway, it’s a good 
scene. 

Mr. Broadhurst, too, has made it 
practically impossible to guess the real 
criminal. It remains a mystery which 
is not cleared up until the final curtain. 
In fact, there is only one greater mys- 
tery—that is, just what the title has to 
do with the play. 

W. H. Thompson returns to the stage 
to do a remarkable bit of acting in “The 
Crimson Alibi.” The featured player, 
Harrison Hunter, seemed to make the 
character a trifle more smug than it is 
necessary even for a stage detective to 
be. Bertha Mann plays an emotional 
role effectively. Personally, I could get 
along beautifully without the services 
of Gardner James, as a boy sleuth, but 
maybe there are people who are wild 
about that sort of thing. 

It looks as if both these mystery 
plays were in for a success. There’s no 
denying that the trick drama will always 
have an appeal. But as for its coming 
under the head of art—well, you’d bet- 
ter turn to page 39, and re-read Mr. 
Train’s article. (Adv.) 
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FOR SUMMERTIME GOLF 


Shantung and Ninhai 
Pongee Silk, Scotch Wash- 
able Linens— White or Buff. 
Kinross Featherweight Cee 

Tweeds, Shetland Two- — The ‘Sértattias Plait 





Toned Vicunas, English rtp ts potas 
' Gabardines ‘olf Coat 


' @ A Seasonable Shecialty: 
Knickers of Scotch Washable Linen 
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THE SPORTS SUIT 
PRACTICAL 


To Individual Measure Realy for Service 
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MOTORING TRAVEL 
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RIDING : TRAP SHOOTING 
Doewaig «i 9) : i 
ENGLISH OUTING and CRICKET 
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PECIALIZING in SPORTS GARB 
Ss Distinctive Models 
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PH. WEINBERG a SONS in Shorts Abbard No. 30 JOHN ST. NEW YORK 























And for 


Christmas 







~note how 
they hang 


thet trousers 





MOST acceptable gift! The well- 

A dressed man prefers Presidents either 

for business or dress clothes, because 

they drape his trousers in the well-dressed 
| way. 

Besides, they’re supremely comfortable. 

The special President “give-and-take” fea- 

ture prevents all pull on buttons or shoul- 





| | 
\ 
i ders. They just “unconsciously” hold the 
trousers as the tailor made them to be 
worn. The rich brass trimmings will not 
rust or stain. A variety of webs in different 
lengths and weight to select from. 
In special holiday packages at all the lead- 
ing dealers. Accept none not marked 
4 “President” on the buckle. 
| 
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Shirley, Mass. 
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{ ays ™ Gloves 
\upersean) 


“Hays Button”’=Finest Quality Leather 
‘‘Superseam’’=Seams That Will Not Ravel 
In Buckskin, Cape or Mocha Leather 
Featured by the Better Shops 
The Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 
GLOVES SINCE 1854 
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Golf Togs for Men 


Brushed Wool Sweaters in the 
popular Heather shades with or with- 
out roll collar $12.00 or $15.00 


rottrade Mart Coat Sweaters of fancy Mohair 
and Alpaca in rich Colorings $18.00 and $19.50 


Sweater Vests of Brushed Wool in Heather 
Shades $10.50 


Woolen Golf Hose 
shades $3.50 and $4.50 


Woolen Half-Hose 
$1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 


Tan Flannel Shirts, collar attached, $5.00 
and $6.50 


in all the popular 


in Heather mixtures 


Any one of the above merchandise may be 
ordered with complete _ satisfaction 
through our Mail Order Service. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33rd Sts., N. Y. 
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JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 


presents 


The "MERCURY" 


A specially light-weight Stetson soft hat 
for late Summer and early Fall wear —ot 
remarkable Quality. 






































ESTABLISHED 1874 


2-4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 


NEW YORK! 


AILORS for men 

desiring to be 
groomed correctly in 
every detail. Using the 
best ideas of the smart- 
est fashion centres of 
the world, it has been 
our privilege to serve a 
distinguished clientele. 
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DDED to the already long list of 
world-wide championship victories 
won by both famous professionals 
and well known amateurs using Dunlop 
“Vacs,” comes the cable from St. An- 
drews, Scotland, saying that Abe Mit- P 
chell, using Dunlop 31 Vac won the professional cham-- 
pionship of Great Britain and Gold Medal. 
All the cracks competed—Duncan was second, Vardon 
third, Ray fourth. 
Dunlop Vac No. 29 $1.00 each 


Dunlop Vac No. 31 $1.00 each 
$12 a dozen in sealed boxes 


To know golf- ball satisfaction and to improve your golf buy 
DUNLOP “VACS” of your professional. 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO., Ltd., Birmingham, Eng. 


Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry 


New York: T. W. NIBLETT, Suite 2014-K, 305 Fifth Avenue 
Toronto: Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Co., Ltd. 
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She Betokens Purity 


Faithfully she reflects the knowledge, skill, and infinite 
care that go into the making of San-Tox Preparations. 






which all thoughtful women demand in the powders, 
creams and other preparations they use, which have to 
do with personal beauty and well-being. 







When in need of any of these preparations—look for 
the San-Tox Nurse. Look for her gracious face in the 
drug store window. She identifies for you, first 

of all, the San-Tox druggist. He is the high . 

type of druggist in whom you can have confi- ——— ee a 
dence. He serves you cheerfully and with that : 
watchful care for your welfare that the nurse- 
face symbol in his store window implies. 





















And he alone may sell San-Tox Preparations. a 
They, too, are identified for you by the beautiful nurse- Sy 
face symbol of purity. There is a wide, wide range of e 
these San-Tox Preparations—all of perfect purity— (? 
and each for some definite need of toilet or hygiene. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY “ 


DePree Chicago 
Or n@ 
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MISS SWikT 


11 KAST SSTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 
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FURNITURE, HANGINGS, 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


MANTEL ORNAMENTS 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


SPECIALTIES IN BOUDOIR 
FURNISHINGS, LAMPS, 
SHADES AND MIRRORS 
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HERE is nothing 
spectacular about 
the Waldorf-Astoria. It 
is an hotel where comfort 
and luxury are unassum- 
ing— yet unmistakable. 


Cho Maldort-Usforia 


Fifth Avenue 49° ano 94° Streets. New York 


L.M.Boomer . - - - - President 
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A BATH ROOM OF SUPERFINE QUALITY 
AND BEAUTY 
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ba Elegance and refinement are suggest- ff 
ed in this picture taken from one of the x 
model bath rooms in the Crane Ex- Re 


hibit Rooms, 23 West 44th Street and 
22 West 45th Street, New York City, 


which the public is invited to visit. 
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Fifty three leading cities. Chicago and Bridgeport. x 
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sad Up-to-Date Riake, / 


Their Mutual Child 


By Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 


Vanity Fair readers don't need any introduction to 
j i says: 
“This is the best thing Wodehouse has ever done.” 


The Taker 


Wodehouse. 


Davis, of 


Munsey’s, 


$1.60 


By Daniel Carson Goodman 


(Author of the widely-discussed “Hagar Revelly’’— 


Enough said!) 
The outstanding novel of the year 


In the Sweet Dry and Dry 


$1.75 


By Christopher Morley and Bart Haley 


with 8 hilariously funny illustrations by Gluyas Wil- 
liams—the most humorous book of the century—it 


: : $1.50 


makes you forget Prohibition! 


The Groper 


By Henry G. Aikman 


A frank story of a young man’s contact with some 


$1.60 


of the temptations of a big city 








Add 10c. per copy for postage on above books 








P. S.—The edition of George Moore's “Avowals” (limited to 1200 
numbered copies, for subscribers only) is almost exhausted 
$8.00 per copy 
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IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF JACKETS 
FOR EARLY FALL USAGE FINCHLEY 
HAS THOUGHT IT ADVISABLE TO 
GIVE MORE LENGTH TO THE SKIRT 


THAN IN FORMER 


SEASONS. 


THE EFFECT HAS BEEN GRACEFULLY 
SECURED AND 1T IS IN ACCORD WITH 


THE BEST ENGLISH CUSTOM 
$60 


PRACTICE, 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 


READY-T0-PUT-ON 


THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


TFIDNCHHILIEY 


5 West 46th. Street 


NEW YORK 


























VANITY FAIR 


McKim, Mead and White 


(Continued from page 37) 


in his love for everyone. Friendship was 
to him a form of religion, and his at- 
tention to the private affairs of people 
who needed his help,—especially of ar- 
tists,—was one of his preoccupations, a 
department of life to him. His relation 
to the merchant class and to the swell 
mob was of a personal, galvanic kind. 
He excited them, he buffaloed them, he 
met them on all sides at once, in sport, 
pleasure, antiquities, furniture, decora- 
tion, bibelots, office buildings, country 
houses and exhibitions. 


[? was Richard Hunt in the preceding 
generation who had begun the process 
of educating the rich. Hunt also was a 
man of immense social power. The 
Wall Street magnates were his friends. 
He had as much brains as they and a 
higher kind of brains, and they knew it. 
Hunt was the first American architect 
who taught our rich people to spend 
money. He abolished the brown-stone 
epoch, and,—greatest work of all,—he 
made the American business man respect 
the artist. The authority of architec- 
ture came into American life through 
Hunt, and in a lesser degree through 
Richardson, who was also a man of the 
dinner-table and the Club, a social domi- 
nator, a fascinating person who would 
have had a personal following no mat- 
ter what profession he had pursued. 
These men prepared the way for Stan- 
ford White and his contemporaries. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1890 the higher educa- 
tion of a whole generation of American 
architects had made possible a revival 
of architecture. This came to blossom 
‘in the Chicago Exposition. The mag- 
nanimous cooperation at this time of all 
our architects, sculptors, painters and 
business men is a land-mark in our his- 
tory. They coalesced with the ease of 
Medieval craftsmen, and indeed with- 
out the jealousies and bickerings that 
have often marked such movements in 
the earlier centuries. 


URING this time and for twenty 

years thereafter Stanford White was 
the protagonist of popular art in New 
York City. His was the prevailing in- 
fluence not only in architecture, but in 
everything connected with the arts of 
design and decoration. He was the 
greatest designer that this country has 
ever produced. And yet he was as much 
an interpreter of the age as he was an 
originator. For Stanford White was 
primarily a great human, natural leader, 
a lover of man, born to success, pre- 
destined to be popular, forced by his 
demon to boom and to awaken,—a re- 
vivalist ; and he appeared at a time and 
with such talents and such education 
that he could do this, and did do it, 
through building and decoration. 

He swam on a wave of prestige that 
lifted him into view like a Triton that 
typified the epoch. If you were walking 
down Fifth Avenue and caught sight of 
a turkey red curtain at the upper win- 
dow of a new renaissance apartment, 
you knew who it was that had hung 
his flag there. If you went to a Charity 
Ball, and saw on the stage a set of gilt 
twisted wooden columns eighteen feet 
high and festooned with laurel, you 
looked about till you found Stanford 
on top of a ladder draping a tapestry. 
His talent was a decorative, festive tal- 
ent, nourished upon the pageantry of 
the Cinquecento. We are so used to 
these things to-day that we hardly 
notice them. It was Stanford White 
who perceived our need of them and 
showed the way. The weak side of his 
architecture is due to his too great re- 
liance on festive ornament. Ornament 
was his passion. If he greatly admired 
the design of a mosaic pavement of the 
second century, he would introduce it 
in a frieze, or perhaps over a door, or 
in some other place it ought not to be. 


His works were apt to remind one of 
those dreaded atlases of photographs 
which the architects keep in their sanc- 
tums and which give the motive and the 
detail of every famous architectural de- 
sign in the world. The fact was that 
the age demanded an impresario who 
should reel out master-works and put 
up seven palaces in a week. In the rush 
of his success White very seldom took 
time to be correct. Besides this, he 
could not have held his post and led 
the procession if he had been a more 
serious artist. What the people de- 
manded was glamour. 


BY a strange freak of destiny Stan- 
ford White was professionally linked 
to two other men of the opposite men- 
tal type—Mead and McKim. Mead 
was a master-builder, of whom both 
White and McKim used to say that it 
was the scientific construction furnished 
by Mead which prevented their crea- 
tions from falling down. This was, no 
doubt, said in jest, but conveyed a true 
estimate of Mr. Mead’s value to the 
firm. 

Charles F. McKim was an artist, who 
pursued his course with indefatigable 
idealism. Nothing defeated him nor de- 
layed him. He sought the bones, the 
structure, the intellect of his craft; and 
he left behind him comparatively few 
buildings, yet among them are to be 
found the masterpieces of our time. To 
one whose eyes are filled with the orna- 
mentation and facility of American 
architecture, McKim’s work looks posi- 
tively classic. It speaks from the brain. 
It is the monument of incorruptible 
character and of a talent steadily devel- 
oped in the teeth of the age, and against 
the current of the age’s taste. Indeed, 
his work stands in a place where the 
mere layman ought hardly to talk 
about it. 

When Goethe was asked by some im- 
pertinent fellow, “Which do you con- 
sider the greater poet, yourself or Schil- 
ler?” he replied benignly, “You had 
better thank God for us both.” And 
this is undoubtedly the spirit in which 
we should accept all art and artists. 
Personalities and powers are so inter- 
locked that we can never tell just how 
much we owe to any one of them. They 
are each and all sounding-boards that 
catch a music from the air that we 
never should have known without them, 
and leave us more sensitive, more reso- 
nant, more alive. 


THE Americans change buildings every 
few years as one changes cars in trav- 
eling. Hawthorne said that the Amer- 
ican would no more think of using his 
father’s house than of wearing his fa- 
ther’s old coat. The pressure of space 
in our cities has left no corner for any- 
thing except for the trick-buildings and 
extravaganzas of commerce. The very 
merits of these office-buildings and 
apartments are a ghastly comment on 
the age. They emphasize our detach- 
ment from the past by the very links 
into which they bind us to the past. 
This kind of building is architecture, 
because it is learned, talented, logical 
and beautiful; and yet it is opium, be- 
cause learning, talent, logic and beauty 
have been subordinated to the fantastic 
needs of a queer period, to a moon-race 
of whirl-people, who develop and 
change faster than men have ever 
changed before, so fast, in fact, that 
any abstract of their mind shows dis- 
tortions and gyrations as of a thing in 
motion. ~ 

If only the Romans had conquered 
America and left behind them a few 
arches and aqueducts, our dream-archi- 
tecture of to-day would have borne a 
different quality. Good architecture is 
the mightiest artistic power in the world. 
It passes on (Continued on page 104) 
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ESTABLISHED 1837. 


VERE STREET and OXFORD STREET, LONDON,W11. 


ARSHALL& SNELGROVE [cd 





his House has a world-wide reputition. No visit to London can be 
considered complete without having seen this interesting Store ¢ 


€ 


very phase of Fashionin WOMENS WEAR is found here’ 
inits HIGHEST EXPRESSION OF REFINEMENT. 





waaanr Marshall& Snelgrove have always been famous for their SILKS and 
hold what is probably the finest stockin EUROPE of beautiful, & 


exclusive- BROCADES, VELVETS and other SILK. FABRICS+ 





























27 W. S8th St. NEW ‘YORK 


Fitting the Narrow Foot 
Widths AAAA toC Lengths 2tolO 


include many good looking Oxfords 
for wear with spats or the fashion- 
| able woolen hose. All are snugly built at 
heel so that they fit a slender foot securely, 
without slipping. 


P SHE new ShoeCraft models for fall 


IVY—A youthful Oxford on English lines, appre- 

ciated by women who stress suitability and correct 

ds form in their walking togs. In dark brown Russia 

Sf i calf, $16.50. English woolen hose in heather tones 
of green or brown, $3.50. Washable broadcloth 

OU can always look forward to a pleasant and comfortable spats, $4. 

day when you have given your hair the best possible treat- 


ment by the use of 


Post prepaid. Fit guaranteed. 
Send for Booklet D-33 and 

CANTHROX len Os 
SHAMPOO 


It is a daintily perfumed scalp stimulating hair cleanser which has been 
the favorite for years because Canthrox is made for hair washing only, 
and in addition to its cleansing properties is known to have a beneficial 
effect upon both hair and scalp. 


For Sale at All Druggists 
It costs about three cents per shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; and none is 
more easily used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water. 
Then shampoo and rinse. 


Free Trial Offer—To prove the merits of Canthrox and that it is in all ways the most 
effective hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address on receipt of 
postage to cover the remailing expense. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 315, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Il. 
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For Investors In 


| REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


Your bonds should be se- 
cured by rental-income 
properties the securi*s 
of which is 2 for 1, or 
better. 


The policy, aim and work 
of G. L. Miller & Com- 
pany is to secure for our 
customers high-grade 
good paying, safe invest- 
ments in first mortgage 
real estate bonds. 


After thorough, advance 
investigation, we under- 
write first lien mortgage 
loans on modern rental 
income-bearing proper- 
ties in prosperous South- 
ern cities. In every de- 
tail these loans conform 
to recognized, conserva- 
tive banking practice. 


They are not speculative. 
Banks, Trustees and in- 
dividuals in every part 
of the nation have pur- 
chased them. All pro- 
nounce them prompt 
paying and superior. 


Denominations of Bonds: 


$100; $500; $1,000. 


Conditions in our terri- 
tory enable us to net 
the investor 7 per cent. 


3onds free from normal 
Federal Income Tax up 
to 4%. 


There are numerous fea- 
tures of MILLER SER- 
VICE, all of which com- 
bine to safeguard the 
investor’s interests and 
relieve him of worry and 
care. 


No customer has ever 
lost a dollar through a 
bond investment pur- 
chased through MIL- 
LER SERVICE. 


Interest and_ principal 
payable at the Third 
National Bank, Atlanta. 
Ga., or the Guarant; 
Trust Company of New 
York, 140 Broadway. 
New York City. 


Let us send you om 
literature  describin. 
MILLER SERVICE 
our booklet entitles 
“BANKING Creder- 
tials’ and details 07 
our current offerings 


G.L.Mitter & Co. 
129 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA. GA. 
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McKim, Mead and White 


(Continued from page 102) 


the shadow of humanity from one age 


to the next as no other art can do. It 
speaks to the mind of the infant with- 
out the need of an interpreter. It does 
not merely hark back to the past. Any 
great building zs the past,—an enduring, 
unescapable, present reality. It creates 
literature, feeding the world with ever 
new imagination, and growing more po- 
tent in its decay thar it was in its 
prime. The whole romantic movement 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 


| turies was more directly due to the old 


castles, cathedrals, town hails, and an- 
cient buildings of Europe than to any 
other cause; and even to-day the fast 
vanishing feudal ruins on the hills of the 
Rhine and the Rhone give inspiration to 
the very atmosphere of Europe. As for 
the Mediterranean, that is the seat and 
theatre of the world’s mind, and but for 
the civilization of the Greek and Roman 
classics Europe would be,—one knows 
not what,—a checker-board of tribal 


curiosities, a hodge-podge of experiments. 

Alas for poor, barren America, 
whose eyes have never been nour- 
ished upon the vestiges of the Roman 
Empire! She is like a child of the tene- 
ments who has never seen the country. 
She has seen only drawings, photo- 
graphs, and plaster casts. “Have you 
ever seen a cow, Johnny ?” said someone 
to a child in a New York Settlement. 
“O yes, I have seen a cow,” said the 
urchin. “How big is it?” “About so 
big,” he replied, holding his hands four 
inches apart. The child had only seen 
the cow in the picture-book. 

We do what we can, and we do it 
diligently and intelligently; but it is a 
slow business to import the traditions of 
ten thousand years of past history, and 
domesticate in America the art and prac- 
tice of architecture. Time alone can do 
this for us. Let us be patient and allow 
ourselves a thousand years to make a 
beginning. 


The Russian Ballet 


(Continued from page 45) 


the present development of thought. 

Analysts of mental phenomena tell 
us that we achieve appreciation of a 
great musical composition only after we 
have heard it again and again. The 
first hearing “plows a furrow” in the 
grain and each successive one serves to 
deepen the furrow until our capacity 
for discovering new beauties in it be- 
comes so great that—paradoxically—the 
older it grows the newer it becomes. 
Similar furrows must exist in the race 
consciousness to account for our ready 
response to what is elemental in any 
art. Such was the effect of the Russian 
Ballet. 

Historically considered, as an imperial 
institution, it dates back to the seven- 
teenth century and began with technique 
and artists borrowed from the French 
and Italians. The Imperial Ballet 
Academy practised an  all-embracing 
paternalism. By a rigorous process of 
selection and exclusion only the most fit 
specimens were admitted to its nine 
years of superb training which included 
not only dancing and its allied arts, but 
a liberal education in the broad sense. 
Generations of such training resulted in 
bringing together a group of artists 
ideally ready for the transforming in- 
fluence of an Isadora Duncan and the 
informing genius of a Bakst. 

Isadora Duncan’s radical break from 





| the stiffness and rigidity of classicism 


and her return to the Greek and Pagan 
is well known to her fellow Americans. 
Her appearance in Russia had the effect 


| of a vision so startling that it must, 


perforce, work startling changes. She 
had brought to the members of the 
Russian Academy what, for the want 
of a better word, we must term a “mes- 
With the fact that this “mes- 
sage,” if accepted, presaged revolt and 
with the progress of that revolt we are 
not concerned. It is enough that as a 
result the Russian Ballet as we know 
it was born. 

With Fokine at their head, the Rus- 
sians grafted the Pagan on to their own 
school. Fired with enthusiasm, musical 
and choreographic composers joined 
forces with them and the gifted Bakst 


brought to the designing of stage deco- 
rations and costumes his marvelous 
powers of line and color and his faculty 
for conveying the mystical element. 

The dance-drama they evolved was 


closc'y related in form to the mimetic | 


drama of the early Greek stage. It is 
probably far-fetched to assume—how- 
ever flattering it might be to patrons of 
screen art—that of the two forms of 


dramatic art developed under the ex- | 


igencies of the great spaces of the Greek 
outdoor theatre, the pantomime ap- 
pealed to the highest intelligences of the 
time, yet it is true that the Athenians 
had developed to a high pitch the art of 
conveying the essentials of their plots by 
means of noble gesture and pose. 

Bakst was master of the art of creat- 
ing what we are wont to term suspense, 
an atmosphere of expectancy calculated 
to intensify the succeeding impressions. 
Every member of the ballet, no matter 
how humble his place—and no place is 
humble in an ensemble so dependent on 
its units—was, of necessity, an actor 
and, temperamentally at least, a musi- 
cian. What we call the “star system” 
was unknown to them. Each partici- 
pant was an entity who danced not to 
please his spectators but to carry on the 
story he and his fellow dancers were 
telling, and each invested his part with 
his own forceful personality. 

The functions of the motion picture 
director and of the master of the ballet 
have much in common. Each, to tell 
his story, must enlist the sympathetic 
co-operation of human beings quickly 
sensitive to the emotions to be aroused 
and more keenly interested in being a 
sentient part of a perfect whole than in 
personal aggrandizement. Each must 
make his appeal to his public through 
their sense of beauty, of grace, of line, 
of rhythm and tempo, and each must 
know when harmony must be struck 
across with discord. Finally, each must 
produce a picture. A sympathetic stu- 
dent of the screen has said: “The more 
it becomes like a mural painting, the 
more it realizes its genius,’ and an 
equally keen lover of the Russian Ballet 
says, “The ballet is mural decoration.” 
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The 
Pirate 
the glove 
that folds 
to fit the 
pocket 


There is a sugges- 
tion of individuality 
about 


“BRAD” 
SportGloves 


This characteristic makes 
a distinct appeal to the 
fastidious. The Pirate 
is of beautifully tanned 
Cape leather—unlined for 
summer wear — knitted 
Angora lined for fall and 
winter. For both Men 
and Women. 


For summer and winter 
—for motoring, riding, 
driving or street wear— 
for flying—for all out- 
door occasions—there is 
a “Brad” Sport Glove 
that will be found a little 
more satisfactory than 
you may think is possible. 


Ask for Style Slips and 
name of nearest dealer 


R. E. BRADFORD 


Creator of 
** Brad’? Sport Gloves 
4 Burr Street 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


New York Showrooms 
200 Fifth Avenue 
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THAN WEATHER 


GREAT COATS 


for MEN and WOMEN 


ASHIONABLE models, excellent tailoring, 

distinctive lines, choice fabrics—the Patrick 
Duluth north country cloth—identifies Patrick 
Products. 


TRADE 


There is no other cloth just like Patrick cloth. It 
is essentially a north country fabric made from 
the thick, long-fibre wool of ‘‘sheep that thrive in 
the snow.” 


Wherever you find the Patrick Label— 
whether on Great Coat, Mackinaw, Sweater, 
Blanket, Robe, Cap or Stocking—you know 
that it marks a product of pure long-fibre 
wool from northern sheep. 
Ask your dealer for Patrick Products. If he does not carry 
them, let us direct you to one who does. 
Get our new catalog showing styles for men, women and 


children with Patrick Products shown in colors, also our book, 
“Bigger Than Weather” by Elbert Hubbard. Both are Free. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 


1 Avenue D, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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Paul Verlaine 


(Continued from page 43) 


confided to me that he had just been 
getting some money, a rare event with 
him. “I have got money: I will have 
pleasure,” he said, in the difficult, ac- 
centuated English into which he 
dropped from time to time, every word 
a hoarse jerk. He took out his purse: 
it contained a two-franc piece. 

There was a knock at the door, and 
in came the tall, feminine-looking young 
artist, Fernand Langlois, whom I had 
seen the day before at the café. He 
curled himself up, in his feline way, on 
the bed; the little man perched himself 
on the chest of drawers; I was hon- 
oured with a chair, and Verlaine began 
to move restlessly about the room. 
Presently the little man was sent out 
with the two-franc piece; he came back 
with a bottle of rum and some glasses. 


(THEN Verlaine sat down and began 
to talk, sometimes in English. I no- 
ticed that he sipped his rum _ very 
slowly, often raising the glass half-way 
to his lips and holding it there while he 
finished his sentence, or his string of 
sentences, sometimes putting it down 
again untasted. He was by turns argu- 
mentative and explosive; his facial pan- 
tomime was more frantic than ever; 
and now and again he would get up, 
perhaps to show me his Bible, which 
he did with great unction, patting it, 
turning it over, pointing out the name 
of the translator, a Protestant, assuring 
me what an excellent book it was, and 
what a religious man he was himself. 
“Je suis Catholique!” he said over and 
over again; “mais,” he added, fondling 
the Bible with the hand which did not 
hold the glass of rum, “Catholique du 
movyen-age |!” 

“But all the same it is hard,” writes 
Verlaine himself, “after a life of work, 
set off, I admit, with accidents in which 
I have had a large share, catastrophes 
perhaps vaguely premeditated—it is 
hard, I say, at forty-seven years of age, 
in full possession of all the reputation 
(of the success, to use the frightful cur- 
rent phrase) to which my highest am- 
bitions could aspire—hard, hard, hard 
indeed, worse than hard, to find myself 
—good God!—to find myself on the 
streets, and to have nowhere to lay 
my head and support an ageing body 
save the pillows and the menus of a 
public charity, even now uncertain, and 
which might at any moment be with- 
drawn—God forbid!—without, appar- 


ently, the fault of anyone, oh! not 
even, and above all, not mine.” 


hel is indeed hard, and it is equally, 
when one considers the matter, in- 
evitable. The rules of the society in 
which we live, the rules of every so- 
ciety, are made by normal people for 
normal people. The poet, the man of 
genius, is fundamentally abnormal, for 
genius itself, we were once told figura- 
tively, we are now assured scientifically, 
is a form of madness. It is the poet 
against society, society against the poet, 
an irreconcilable antagonism, the shock 
of which, however, it is often possible 
to avoid by some admitted compromise, 
So much license is allowed on the one 
side, so much liberty foregone on the 
other. The consequences are not always 
of the best, art being generally the 
loser. But there are certain natures to 
which compromise is impossible, and 
never was there a nature more abso- 
lutely impelled to act itself out, more 
absolutely alien to every conceivable 
convention, than that of Verlaine. 


HE soul of an immortal child”, 

to quote once more from Charles 
Morice, “that is the soul of Verlaine, 
with all the privileges and all the perils 
of being that: with the sudden despairs 
so easily distracted, the vivid gaieties 
without a cause, the excessive suspicions 
and the excessive confidences, the whims 
so easily outwearied, the deaf and blind 
infatuations; with, especially, the un- 
ceasing renewal of impressions in the 
incorruptible integrity of the personal 
vision and sensation. Years, influences, 
instructions, may pass over a tempera- 
ment such as this, may irritate, may 
fatigue it; transform it, never—never 
so much as to alter that particular unity 
which consists in a dualism, in the di- 
vision of its forces between the long- 
ing after what is evil and the adoration 
of what is good; or rather, in the an- 
tagonism of spirit and flesh. Other 
men ‘arrange’ their lives, come to a de- 
cision, take this wzy or that; Verlaine 
lingers over this choice, which seems to 
him monstrous, for, with the integral 
naiveté of the irrefutable human truth, 
he cannot resign himself, how strong so- 
ever may be the doctrine, how enticing 
soever may be the passion, to the ne- 
cessity of sacrificing one to the other, 
and from the one to the other he oscil- 
lates without a moment of repose.” 


esp 
My Favorite Role 


(Continued from page 59) 


life emotion or the first fruits of artistic 
yearning ? 

When Juanita was followed by Laura 
Murdock in “The Easiest Way”—the 
fight was on. I was no longer treading 
unconsciously the unknown path to 
come upon unexpected beauties. I have 
to live up to what I had promised and 
in a role vastly different. There was 
no alluring dancing and singing and 
heavy odors of lovely old Spanish Cal- 
ifornia to beguile my audiences. It 
was harsh, brilliant, cruel Broadway 
with its sapping, corroding forces. That 
superficial life that extracts the last drop 
of force and gives nothing, leaving its 
victims prone. 

In a word, I was introduced to the 
fundamental basis of the theatre—Life! 
and from then on it has exacted from 
me the study of many of its phases— 
some lovely and some unlovely—but 
always pulsating and interesting, and 
worth being a part of. 


The dramatic successes in which I have 
played—and the list includes “Marie 
Odille” and “Tiger-Tiger’—have given 
me greater sophistication and increased 
immeasurably the scope of my intellect; 
but, when I first played “The Rose of 
the Rancho,” it was as though I were 
standing for the first time upon a great 
mountain peak—and the fact that I 
should scale to greater heights later in 
no way detracted from the glory of 
that first experience. 


Ne matter what wonderful parts may 
exist for me in the future—whether 
they be modern or even Shakesperian—I 
shall never forget that the lovely garden 
spot in my career is Juanita—with all 
her graces and diableries; and “when 
to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrances of things 
past,” she comes to me across the years 
—as fragrant and happy zs a Summer’s 
day! 
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American Woman 


Toilet-ware of exquisite simplicity 
and charming ivory-like beauty. 


IVORY PY-RA-LIN’ 


At the better shops each genuine 
piece daintily gold stamped with 
the mark Ivory Py-ra-lin. 

Booklet upon request. 
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The stores that sell Whitman's are selected on the basis of good 
service and reliability. We purposely restrict cur distribution, 
but we aim to have one Whitman agent convenient to everybody. 
Whitman's are sold in every State, and in almost every town and 
village. Every agent guarantees every package of Whitman's that 
he sells and our guarantee of satisfaction also covers every sale. 
You're safe in saying, ‘‘A Sampler, Please.” 
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Bubble Grains 


Make Other Foods Delightful 





Like Puffed Nut-Meats 


Puffed Grains are breakiast dainties, but that's not all. Two 
are whole grains which supply whole- -grain nutrition. All are 
food confections, fairy-like in texture, nut-like in their taste. 


Puffed Wheat makes bowls of milk vastly more inviting. And 
milk with whole wheat, steam exploded, is the pinnacle in food. 


Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs add to fruit a fascinating blend. 
The grains are fragile, flaky, flavory. They add to fruit what 
crust adds to a shortcake or to pie. 


Crisp and butter them and these airy grains become nut-like 
confections. There is no between-meal dainty which compares 
with these. 





Corn 


Puffs 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Each 15c—Except in Far West 














Food Cells Exploded 


Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs taste like puffed nut meats on ice 
cream. And home-made candies are made light and nutty by 
them. Puffed Wheat or Corn Puffs make flimsy toasted wafers 
for your soups. 


In Puffed Grains we blast every food cell. Over 100 million 
steam explosions are caused in every kernel. Thus every granule 
is fitted to digest, and every atom feeds. These are the best- 
cooked grain foods in existence, and the most bewitching. If you 
believe in whole grains made wholly digestible, use them wherever 


you can, 


Serve one of them in some way every day. 


The Quaker Oats ©@mpany 
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No Taxation 


(Continued from page 57) 


time the magnificent anthem sank to 
its solemn close and then fell sudden 
silence, a silence more effective than a 
salvo of artillery. The streets, now 
crowded, thrilled with tense expectancy. 
What next? 

“Attention!” said the megaphones. 
The word struck sharply on the throng. 
True to our military tradition every 
man and woman assumed the correct 
military position, quietly shuffling into 
squad formation, eyes’ right. 


ND then a wonderful thing hap- 

pened. The slogan was spoken! 
Aye! spoken by a hundred concealed 
voices far up and down the great thor- 
oughfare, with a distinct clearness which 
was never dreamed of by the man who 
used to manipulate the talk-things in 
the Grand Central Station. Like one 
thunderous voice, the hundred spoke— 


No TaxaTION WITHOUT FERMENTATION ! 


Allow me to state right here that no 
such sight as that which followed has 
ever been seen on Fifth Avenue,—at 
least not within my memory. The 
words of that remarkable slogan fell 
like an absolute benediction on the 
parched and thirsting souls below. It 
reached into their inner beings and 
then welled forth again in a great cres- 
cendo that rose and fell like the sound 
of Niagara heard from North Tona- 
wanda. 

The parade was inevitable. It sim- 
ply had to be. To the surging rhythm 
of their new battle-cry a tremendous 
majority of the great Metropolis swung 
into Central Park—entirely removing 
General Sherman from his pedestal in 
their resistless flow. There was the 
light of the Crusaders in their eyes. 
They were a people reunited, the lost 
found, the leaderless led—led by an 
ideal, or rather the crystallization of it 
into a few plain words. All that they 
had suffered, all that they had felt and 
thought in their poor, dumb way was 
expressed in the slogan, a stirring echo 
of those sturdy men of Medford who 
dumped tea overboard and went back 
to their rum. 

And was it too late for this vast 
horde to pluck victory from defeat? 
Never! From secret pockets, inner- 
linings, false-calves and other ingenious 
hiding places, too humorous to mention, 
the marchers produced strange bottles 
and containers filled with home-brewed 
exhilaration. Gaily they brandished 
them, pledging each other in the light 
of gray dawn and new found hope. 
And when they reached the Reservoir, 
ah! what a sight was there, my coun- 
try-men! A_box-barrage of yeast- 
cakes was laid down around all four 
sides of the placid pond,—wherein the 


water was soon a mass of churning 
foam. There they paused in exhausted 
fascination to watch the marvellous 
miracle, only dispersing as the morning 
sun gilded the spire of Senator Clark’s 
fine example of frenzied architecture, 
dispersing to their work or to sleep 
after one grand, final repetition of their 
gorgeous slogan. 


OU all know what followed. The 

very next day we read in the paper 
that the ludicrous clause in the water- 
tight amendment had been stricken out. 
It was gone, forgotten, mnon-est,—for 
all too plainly had the message sounded 
in the halls of Washington, shaking e’en 
the seats of the All-Dryest. 

Thus another cycle was completed, 
to the old Earth-Mother’s vast amuse- 
ment, and the world entered again into 
the ancient ways of simple brews and 
homespun wassail. And after all, is it 
not for the best? . Was it not getting 
a bit thick when one had to pay eight- 
een dollars for one’s favorite vintage? 
Verily I think so. So much so, indeed, 
that I have heartily espoused the new- 
old regime. I have gone into it with 
enthusiasm plus scientific study. My 
recipe book is rapidly becoming a tome 
of portly proportions—my home a 
laboratory of astonishingly complete 
equipment,—and the results are distinct- 
ly gratifying. 

Inasmuch as I plan to publish the book. 
in the Fall, it would be manifestly un- 
wise to quote from it at this time, but 
it would be equally selfish not to give 
my friends at least a glimpse through 
the curtain of the joys beyond. I may 
say, therefore, that I have invented a 
morning-draught which I call “Big Ben” 
—I name all my creations just as Mr. 
Tappé does his—which has the potency 
of an alarm clock with none of its dis- 
cordancy. The basis is vintage listerine 
(cuvée of 1918), of which I laid down 
a number of cases early in the year. 
A charming suggestion comes from an 
Uncle in Rome who tells me that for 
years the peasants on the Campagna 
have made wine by putting into four 
litres of varnish-remover, four kilo- 
meters of vermicelli. The starchy sur- 
face of the vermicelli entirely absorbs 
the varnish, leaving a clear winey liquid 
which, Uncle writes, reminds him of 
cooking-scotch, though rather stronger. 


But why go on? The point is, all 
these things ferment. Leave it to 
Nature; she knows:—she has brought 
us back to simple ways and simple days. 

And one more point. The great 
beauty of these domestic beverages is 
that the longer you leave them alone 
the better they are. I have several in 
my pantry that I think I shall leave 
forever, 


Golf: The Last Phase 


(Continucd from page 31) 


| reach the green in one? But, when 


you are playing for money, you can’t 
even give the ball an absent-minded 
kick on the chance of sending it into 
a better lie. 


N2: take it for all in all, playing for 
money is not such a good game as 
the one to which I have given so much 
thought and time. The terrible part 
of it is that, once you have started, the 
gambler in you tempts you to go on. 
I am already laying my plans for my 
second money-match. There is an old 
gentleman with a stiff leg whom I have 
seen pottering round the course now 
and then. I am laying for him. I 
have seen him drive and I have seen 
him approach, if you can call it ap- 


proaching, and one of these days I am 
going out after him. I shall not be 
hasty about it. I shall be subtle and 
patient. First, I shall put in a further 
course of study of Braid’s book and 
Vardon’s book and Taylor’s book and 
the A. B. C. of Golf, and I shall prac- 
tise my swing in front of a mirror until 
I have induced by head to limit its 
oscillation to a radius of a foot or so, 
and then I shall get some mutual friend 
to introduce me, and I shall get him out 
on the first tee. And then I shall say 
“Dollar a hole, what?” in a nonchalant 
voice. And then, at last, I shall be able 
to paper the spare room. 

And there you have one last objection 
to playing golf for money. It blunts 
the finer feelings. 
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SeLbta Permsytvania loot Garden 








Ferre the distinctive pleasures of 
Hotel Pennsylvania is the delightful 
Roof Garden and its adjacent conservatory. 


And this pleasant, modish summer restau- 
rant is quite as characteristic of Hotel 
Pennsylvania as are its two big swimming 
pools, or the extra comfort-features of its 
room equipment, or the morning paper which 
you find under your door when you wake. 


Opp. Pennsylvania Ferminal, leu York 
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TO-DAY IS THE DAY OF PERPETUAL YOUTH — 
IN APPEARANCE AT LEAST. 







YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE CANNOT BE 
MAINTAINED IF ONES HAIR IS GREY 
OR DISCOLORED, BUT JSCICNCE A 


PERMITS OF THE RESTORATION 
Of THE HAIR TO ITS 
ORIGINAL COLOR BY i YAFE, 












THE USE OF 6 SIMPLE, SURE 

é PREPARATION 
THAT NOT ONLY RESTORES THE 

OF... TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR BUT 


PRESERVES THE Beauty, LiFe, AND 
LUusTRE OF THE HAIR AS WELL. 
COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR USE CONTAINED IN EACH BOX 


AM Shades from Golden to Set Black 












FOR SALE AND APPLIED BY LEADING HAIRDRESSERS AND BY 


NEOs Co. 366 Rfith Ave. NY. 


Booklet*:B Grey Hair and its Treatment - free 











Kebuildero~“Gouns 
(Wale “ae Gowns 


Go order 


New York's exclusive and most’ unique Dress- 
making establishment where simply WONDERS 


are wrought with your passe frocks. 


A visit to my establishment will reveal to you what great pos- 
sibilities lie in those many out-of-Fashion frocks that you have laid 
aside. Here they will be transformed into the styles of today 
and tomorrow. with a/] the charm of your own individuality. 


GOWNS REBUILT Successfully for Out of Town Customers 


Perfect Prices 
Workmanship — Reasonable 


(We West 37%5t, New York 
Telephone 5265 Gresiey 
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SPALDING | 


SPORTWEAR 


for Autumnal Days ee 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN \ 
Top Coats Spalding Short 
Motor Wear Shecialty Shops in 
Golf Suits New York Los Angeles 
Sweaters Chicago # Oakland : i" _ S 
TailoredShirts -‘Pladelphin Seat a 
Scarves San Francisco : 
Gloves eds: z 
Hosiery fi 2 

hoes : os 

it ty) 

—and the KE Fa 
implements ( { 
for every sport, Pie ij 
of course H } 


(| 








Lt Ve i 
| Y/) 
ey 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. \_/ 
523 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 

















A Brogue Oxford 


Built of Russia Calf 
on Strictly Custom Lines 


Its thoroughbred ye apn makes it first 
choice with men who are smart dressers 


THAYER McNEeEiL Company 


47 Temple Place 15 West Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Anew shop devoted exclusively to 
Women’s Fashionable Footwear has 
been opened by us in the Book Build- 
ing—41 Washington Boulevard, Detroit 
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All Statements Approved by 
High Dental Authorities 


Film is What 


Discolors 
HEN teeth discolor it 


means that film is 
present. That slimy film 
which you feel with your 
tongue is a stain absorber, When tartar forms it is 
due to the film. The film clings to the teeth, gets into 
crevices and stays. Remove that film and teeth will 
glisten in their natural whiteness. 

Film causes most tooth troubles. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

The tooth brush alone does not end film. The 
ordinary tooth paste does not dissolve it. That is 
why the old-way brushing fails to save the teeth. 

Dental science, after years of searching, has found 
a way to combat that film. Many clinical tests under 
able authorities have proved it beyond question. 
Leading dentists everywhere now urge its daily use. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And we are supplying a ten-day test 
free to anyone who asks. 


Watch the Teeth Whiten 


We ask you to send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Use like any tooth paste. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. It will be a revelation. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The film is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to constantly 
combat it. 

Until lately this method was impossible. Pepsin 
must be activated, and the usual agent is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. But science has discovered a 
harmless activating method. It has been submitted 
to four years of laboratory tests. Now pepsin, com- 
bined with other Pepsodent ingredients, gives us for 
the first time an efficient film destroyer. 

It is important that you know it. 
yours it means safer, whiter teeth. 

Cut out the coupon—now, before you forget it— 
and see the effects for yourself. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


To you and 


Pretty Teeth 


Are White T eeth— 


Free From Film 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


The PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 626 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of 


Pepsodent to 
Name 


Send the Coupon 
for a 10-Day Tube 


Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. 
See how the teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disap- 
pears. 
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Movie Actress 


(Continued from page 33) 


Iamawoman. My heart has throbbed 
with all the emotions that a woman’s 
heart may throb with; I have burned 
with the bitter-sweet yearnings of Pas- 
sion’s winged darts; I have learned, 
only too well, that “love’s young dream 
never runs smooth.” But enough of 
this—there are things too sacred to re- 
veal to the gaping mouths of the 
multitude. 


HAVE often been asked to give ad- 

vice to girls who want to go into 
the “movies.” To the question of 
whether or not the life is a dangerous 
one for a young giz!, I can only answer, 
“ves and no.” In the “movies,” as in 
every art, I cannot deny that there are 
snares and pitfalls lying in wait to lead 
the wanderer’s feet from the “narrow 
and straight path.” She will meet all 
sorts of men,—those kind who will give 
her fatherly advice and have her best 
interests at heart, as well as those kind 
who fall for every pretty face, only to 
drop it and pursue the next one, leav- 
ing a trail of broken hearts behind 
them. There are, alas, only too many 
of these fickle charmers,—perfect Don 
Quixotes—to be met with in a moving 
picture actress’s career. A pretty girl 
must make up her mind that she will 
receive a great deal of attention, some 
of it, perhaps, unwelcome. As to what- 
ever dangers or benefits may attend the 
career of a girl who is not beautiful, 
I’m afraid I really can’t say. It is a 
subject about which I know nothing 
about. 

Personally, I have let nothing inter- 
fere with my work. I have always 
realized that a moving picture artist’s 
life was not a “bed of primroses,” and 
I have simply slaved at my art. I em 


always striving for better things; I 
have never—how surprised my readers 
will be at this!—I have never been 
perfectly satisfied with any picture that 
I have appeared in, as yet. Though I 
have tried and tried, I cannot find a 
perfect scenario—one that is suited to 
me, in every respect. The only thing 
for me to do, I suppose, is to write it 
myself when I ccn get the time. 

I have often been asked what has 
been my greatest asset in life, and I 
always answer, “My sense of humor.” 
It has helped me over many a rough 
place, and has always enabled me to see 
the “silver” lining to any “storm cloud” 
that has come up on the highroad of 
life. 


ERHAPS this little verse—I’m too 

modest to tell you who the author 
is!—will help you as much as it has 
me. I have always taken it for my 
guide: 


When the sun no longer shines in your 
heart 

And it seems like life is so gloomy and 
dark, 

Just wear a smile and you will see 

The world will soon smile back at thee. 


In conclusion, I can only say that I 
want you to always think of me as 
just a “human being,” like yourselves. 
Even though I am so successful, it has 
never turned my head. I get a salary 
so big that I really don’t dare tell you 
what it is for fear you wouldn’t be- 
lieve me, yet I don’t feel that I am any 
better than anybody else. My success 
has never spoiled me—for, in spite of 
it all, I have stayed just a kiddie at 
heart. 


Golf’s Blue Ribbon 


(Continued from page 47) 


enough to what narrow margins the 
final triumph has been drawn. In 1913 
at Garden City, Travers, who had won 
three championships, came within less 
than half an eyelash from not even 
qualifying among the first thirty-two 
to play. When he reached the last 
hole, a 135-yard mashie pitch, he had 
what looked to be a certain margin. 
The only trouble was that nothing is 
certain in golf. He had six strokes to 
qualify safely and seven to tie for last 
place. His tee shot caught a bunker 
to the left and then trouble began. 
At the wind-up he had a seven-foot 
putt to get a 7 on the hole and the ball 
barely skidded into the cup. One more 
mistake and Travers would not have 
even qualified in a tournament which 
he ultimately won. 


E have set down here a few of the 

conditions that make an amateur 
championship one of the hardest tests, 
physically, psychologically, mentally and 
every other way, known to any game. 
And as new golfers come along and de- 
velop experience and skill the test grows 
harder and harder. In 1916 at Merion, 
the last of the pre-war jubilees, a young 
14-year-old golfer named Bobby Jones 
added to the complexities of the situa- 
tion by first defeating E. M. Byers and 
F. W. Dyer, two fine veteran golfers, 
and later by leading Robert A. Gardner, 
then champion, through the morning 
round. 

When situations of this sort develop, 
it is easy enough to see what the fa- 
vorite is up against. The result is that 
no man who has a chance to win can 
afford to relax. 

“Some years ago,” remarked Jerry 


| Travers, “ycu knew there were only 


one or two strong contenders to beat. 
You could afford to take it rather easily 
against most of the others with the 
strain greatly relaxed up to the last 
round or two. Now it is quite differ- 
ent. You never know at what moment 
you may be 3 or 4 down in a match 
you thought to be safely in. The re- 
sult is that you can’t afford any relaxa- 
tion along the way unless you care to 
risk a chance of being dropped early 
in the engagement. This makes the 
week’s play a terrific and never ending 
strain. It keeps those who are left 
keyed up to the highest pitch from the 
start through to the finish.” 


(THE Big Four—Evans, Travers, Oui- 
met and Gardner—had among them 
won eight amateur championships and 
three Open Championships. One or the 
other had won each of the blue ribbon 
golf classics since Hilton achieved his 
triumph in 1911. Travers won in 1912 
and 1913; Ouimet in 1914; Gardner in 
1915; Evans in 1916. 

But for 1919 they were to be thrown 
against the roughest test they had ever 
known. Other veterans had been play- 
ing brilliantly—such men as Kirkby, 
Fownes, Marston, White, Guilford, 
Sawyer, Anderson, etc. And coming 
along at rapid strides were such young 
phenoms as Bobby Jones, A. L. Walker, 
Jr., Perry Adair, Fred Wright, Clarence 
Wolff and a number of others who had 
no fear of meeting any of the stars, 
playing with the supreme confidence 
that youth alone knows. For youth has 
the edge. Neither youth nor experience, 
however, can overcome instability of 
fate. This element plays its part in 
every stage of the game, no matter how 
formidable the advance odds may be. 
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NOTABLE 
COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
of 
CONSEQUENCE 


and 


DIGNITY 


ONE HOUR FROM 
NEW YORK, FOR 
SALE—$450,000, with 
one thousand acres. 


Ladd & Nichols 


Tel: 1717 Greenwich, Conn. 





























From Provincetown to 


the Grand Canyon 


In all the better resorts, whether along the 
seaboard, in the mountains, or across the conti- 
nent, and in practically all large cities, you will 
find Huyler agents with an ample stock of all 
the favorite varieties. The wholesome qual- 
ity of Huyler’s is always to be depended on. 


To ask always for Huyler’s, wherever you 
may be, is the unmistakable act of the exper- 
ienced and discriminating traveler. 


Ask for your favorite 


ry A 
+l °1.00 per 99 125 per 
’ pound on 
67 Stores Agencies 
almost everywhere 


In Canada-many agencies: factory and store in Toronto 
Prices Higher in Pacifet Coast States ; 






































“A Friend in 
Need is 
A Friend Indeed!” 


Do you need a goud 
friend? Of course you 
do! A real friend, a 
true friend, one that 
will stick by you 
through thick and thin 


—they are hard to 
find. 


We know of one that 
can be bought (one of 
the few that can be 
bought)—a dog. 

















Appeals to the discriminating. 
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HOTEL VENDOME 
— 4 Gommonwealth Hve. Boston, 


at Dartmouth Street: 


F=== 


‘ool and delightful during 
the summer months. 
Close to the exclusive shop- 

ing district. 

wo blocks from Back Bay 
Stations. 


EVERETT B,RICH, MANAGING DIRECTOR |= 


Ms 
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Hotel Majestic 


COPELAND TOWNSEND 


Central Park West 
at the 72nd St. Motor Gateway 


NEW YORK 









A Hotel of Distinction 
For guests of 
Discrimination 

With 


Tariff in moderation 


Readers of this publication appreciate 
the home atmosphere and refined en- 
vironment of the Majestic. 

Near the center of interest—comfort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion 


eee ee 






























CHALLIS 
Russian School of 
DANCING 


GRADED CLASSES and private 
lessons for children, adults and 
teachers, in Greek, Interpretive, 
National, Classic, Character and 
Toe Dancing. Personal instruc- 


tion by Mr. Chalif. 
MODERN DANCING in its latest 


forms can be learned in private 
lessons. Please send for catalog. 


Three beautiful ballrooms TO RENT 
for entertainments, weddings, recitals, 
balls, etc. 


163-165 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Opposite Carnegie Hall Phone Circle 1927 



































Maternity 


Special clothes for expectant mothers 
so cleverly cut and draped that no one 
suspects your condition. You can enjoy 
healthful normal social life without feel- 
ing the slightest embarrassment. 
Everything for Baby, Too 

If unable to visit any of our five stores 
write to Dept. D16 for free style book. 


Lane Bryant 


21-23 W. 38th St., New York 











Advance Fall Fashions 


for 


Stout Women 


Every day finds us show- 
ing more and more of the 
new Fall styles. Garments 
for every occasion — all 
specially designed on lines 
that make the stout woman 
appear slender. 


Sizes up to 56 bust 


Everything women wear, 
ready-to-wear, the latest, 
smartest, most popular fash- 
ions re-created by our ex- 
perienced designers to make 
you look your best. 


t 


2123 382 . New York 
CHICAGO TR 
Wnanineayon At 
Woodvers © Uoihroe 1. Magnin @ Company 
If unable to visit any 
of our stores, write Dep!. 
sh D17 for Style Book. 
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Don’t Wear 
a Passé 
Complexion 





ITH the arrival of fall, a com- 
plexion that is tanned or freckled be- 


comes as passé as an old straw hat. 
Above summer outing clothes a brown, coarsened skin 
may not be noticeably unattractive, but with the dress 
attire of a more formal season, it is as glaringly out of 
keeping as it is unlovely. 


If you have followed Elizabeth Arden’s suggestions 
and protected your skin throughout the summer with 
the special Arden preparations for this purpose, your 
skin is still fair, soft and fine of texture. But if 
wind and sun have left you unpleasant souvenirs, the 
sooner you get rid of them the more easily will you 
escape permanent ill effects, for tan and sunburn 
toughen the skin and make it coarse, leathery and 
wrinkled—like an old sea captain’s. 

In the following list of Arden Preparations are some that 
give quick and infallible results in whitening the skin and 
imparting to it a flower-like delicacy. But as every skin 
presents individual problems, it is well to write Elizabeth 
Arden a description of your — and let her suggest 
a course suited to your special needs. If you are interested 
in obtaining permanent results in the shortest possible time, 
write for information and booklet about the ELIZABETH 
ARDEN HOME COURSE. 


The Arden 


Venetian Preparations 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM — 
Frees the pores of all foreign matter 
and leaves the skin soft and receptive. 
Should be used preparatory to any com- 
plexion treatment. Liquefies immedi- 
ately—does not stretch the skin or clog 
the pores. $1, 3. 

VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
should be used after the Cleansing 
Cream. A _ mild astringent, it tones, 
whitens and refines the skin, ax it 
brilliantly fresh and clear. 75, $3.25. 
VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT— 
A stronger tonic, for flabby, wrinkled 

ins. It firms sagging muscles, re- 
duces puffiness under the eyes and by 
gradually tightening the skin, elim- 
inates deep wrinkles. Made of astrin- 
gent essences and imported herbs, : is 
a truly wonderful rejuvenator. $3.50 
VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD— 
A deep tissue builder of exceptional 
potency. It is both food and tonic to 
thin faces and is excellent for filling 
out hollows in cheeks ona around 4 
eyes and forehead. $1.75, $2.75, $3.7 
VENETIAN LILLE LOTION—A pro- 
tective lotion which prevents and re- 
lieves tan, sunburn and freckles and 
gives the skin a lovely finish. Ideal for 
evening; does not rub off. Mildly 


astringent, it helps correct oiliness and 
coarse pores. Blanche, Cream, Natu- 
relle, Spanish Rachel. $1 and $2. 


VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM —A 
delightfully fragrant day cream to use 
before powdering. It gives the skin a 
velvety oe and protects it from 
wind and s $1 and $2. 

VENETIAN. "PORE CREAM — An in- 
fallible remedy for coarse pores and 
blackheads. Restores smoothness and 


daintiness of texture to the coarsest 
skin. s 

VENETIAN ACNE LOTION quickly 
eradicates skin blemishes such as _ pim- 
ples and eczema—every woman should 
keep a_ bottle on hand for occasional 
need. When these unsightly blemishes 
appear at the most inopportune time, 
ee corrective will banish them. 
1.2 


VENETIAN BLEACHINE CREAM—A 
mild but effective preparation for remov- 
ing tan. It nourishes as well as whitens 
the skin and is especially recommended 
i > ae the hands plump and youth- 
u 
VENETIAN SPECIAL BLEACH 
CREAM—HBanishes freckles and also all 
skin discolorations such as liver spots, 
mo:h patches and collar marks. $1.50. 
VENETIAN EYELASH GROWER—En- 
hances the witchery of beautiful eyes 
by growing long, sweeping lashes. $2. 
VENETIAN EYE SHADOW — Blend 
lightly over the eyelids and at the corner 
of the eyes to intensify the color and 
brilliancy of the we, and make them 
appear larger. Box, 
POUDRE D’ ILLUSION gives the skin a 
peach-like bloom. Inimitable in color 
and quality; exquisitely perfumed. $2.75. 
VENETIAN ROSE COLOR — Liquid 
rouge that duplicates nature in its fresh, 
delic “ry tone. Good for the skin; water- 
Prot does not rub off. Imperceptible. 


SAVON KENOTT—-A famous Parisian 
dentifrice which purifies and preserves 
the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens 
the breath and is delicious in taste and 
fragrance. Box, 


Mark the Preparations you wish and mail with ad- 


dress and cheque or money order. 
unless order exceeds $10, 


Quest of the Beautiful,” 
arations. 
personally at 


Add postage 
Send for booklet, “The 


describing all the Prep- 
When writing, address Elizabeth Arden 
her New York Salon, 


Suite 504. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





WASHINGTON, 


D. C., 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 





BOSTON, MASS., 192 BOYLSTON STREET 





NEWPORT, R.I., 


184 BELLEVUE AVENUE 









































VANITY FAIR 


Futurists In Famished Moscow 


(Continued from page 54) 


that impulse undoubtedly has been in- 
tensified by the times. The father of 
Russian futurism was born of Cossack 
blood in Ukraina in 1882. Perhaps that 
explains his assurance and _ intensity, 
just as a strangely misformed face, one 
side of which is a full inch shorter than 
the other, may help explain his bitter 
and penetrating sense of the grotesque. 
He received his early education in art 
at the Bavarian Academy in Munich in 
1902 and in Paris in 1904. At this time 
he was a devotee of impressionism, later 
flirting with cubism and finally in 1911 
becoming the advocate of futurism which 
he understands as the psychology of 
motion, the psychology of a large city. 


O Burliuk, futurism means a protest 

against refined culture, a defense of 
the crude but always youthful forms of 
the archaic. He believes that our time is 
a time of synthesis. His best and most 
expressive pictures, therefore, are sym- 
bolic in execution, although he produces 
landscapes, portraits, imaginative studies 
and decorations in all styles, in addition 
to writing and publishing his own verse 
and that of the other Russian futurists. 
As he summed it up for me one day, 
the intellectual basis for his art is this: 
“All styles—all epochs—the good things 
of the whole world. Not the narrowing 
but the broadening of the program. 
Protest against the formula, ‘Art for 
Art’s Sake,’ for all art is for all—for 
the mob, for the streets. Art for the 
Circus nd the Circus for Art!” 

Burliuk easily dominates the group 
of radicals who exhibit at The Jack of 
Diamonds. He is not the most ex- 
treme experimenter, but the vigor of his 
imagination and his power of execution 
command the respect of all but the most 
hide-bound conservatives in Moscow. 
The entire end of one room was given 
up to his canvases, but he might as 
well have limited his contribution to 
one, for a single painting made you for- 
get all the rest. “The Angel of Peace 
Who Came Too Late,” Burliuk calls it. 
With its unspeakably tragic conception, 
its dull blues and its smouldering reds, 
and the strange tortuous detail resem- 
bling that of Van Gogh, the picture is 
a relentless and heart-breaking epitome 
of Russia to-day. 

Burliuk’s pugnacity, which seems to 
irritate the staid more than his uncon- 
ventional paintings, takes weird forms 
at times. In his symbolic futurist com- 
position, “The Execution of Marie An- 
toinette in Moscow, 1917,” by which 
he contrasts the spirit of the French 
and the Russian Revolutions, he has 
painted his own distorted features as 
a kind of mask over the face of the 
executioner. Another of his paintings, 
born of the Russian hatred for war and 
its sacrifices, “The War Barrel of the 
Danaids,” in which a solemn proces- 
sion of mothers comes winding across 
the mountain to deposit their babes in 
the capacious maw of destruction, found 
its way after the close of the exhibition 
to a commanding position out of doors 
at the corner of Kuznetsky Most and 
the Neglinny Proyezd, one of the busi- 
est spots in down town Moscow, where 
it stared at the passing populace. 

The closest friend of Burliuk in fu- 
turist by-ways is Vassily Kamyensky, 
a handsome Russian of light hair and 
blue eyes and the most picturesque fig- 
ure in Moscow’s artist colony. “If 
Burliuk is the father of Russian futur- 
ism,” say the wags, “then Kamyensky 
is its mother,” and when the two ap- 
pear on the same platform to recite 
their verse, they are often introduced 
in this way. Kamyensky is a native 
of the Urals, and, although he has 
done some painting, he has spent most 
of his time in writing. Among his 
works are two novels, “The Mud Hunt” 
and “Styenka Razin”; and several vol- 


umes of verse, including “Tango with 
the Cows” and ' Barefoot Maidens.” 

Most prolific and successful of the 
cubist group among the radicals is prob. 
ably Alexandra Exter, of Kieff, who 
began like Burliuk in Paris student days 
as an impressionist and who has tray- 
elled through the succeeding stages to 
her present use of cubism to express 
intensely dramatic characters and scenes, 
She seems to have found her happiest 
medium in designing settings and cos- 
tumes for stage productions. 

Pavel Kuznetsoff, born in Saratoff on 
the Volga, is another radical who has 
not gone quite so far afield in method. 
His temper is that of the mystic and 
the symbolist, and “The Birth of the 
Devil” is his most famous painting, 

Far from subtle is Aristid Lyentuloff, 
son of a priest from Penza, born in 
1883, and one of the founders, with 
Burliuk and Kamyensky, of The Jack 
of Diamonds group. He exhibits now, 
however, with The World of Art, and 
his brilliant colors and decorative de- 
sign made his work the most distinctive 
of this organization’s annual exhibit. 
He delights in distortion, and there 
is a jolly sense of the fantastic in his 
sketches of the Kremlin, where natural 
distortion and architectural inexactness 
give him ample incentive. His studies 
of New Jerusalem are equally antic. 


OF the whole radical colony, though, 
the most revolutionary and _ the 
most intriguing is Casimir Malyevitch, 
founder of the school of Suprematism. 
Malyevitch began as a cubist about 
1910, and he traces the development of 
his ideas of art and of painting in par- 
ticular in a pamphlet which he calls, 
“On the Way from Cubism and Futur- 
ism to Suprematism.” Today, he has 
renounced all effort to “represent” any 
scene, object or idea in colors. He 
uses colors and masses for their own 
sake and finds that occupation and the 
explanation of his work in the galleries 
sufficient to take up all the time he is 
not serving in the ranks of the Red 
Guard as an ardent Bolshevik. 

I quote from his pamphlet these 
phrases : 

“Futurism discovered the rapidity in 
modern life.” 

“The realists, having put live things 
on canvas, deprive them of the life 
of motion, and our academies are filled 
not with ‘studies from life’ but with 
‘studies from death.’ ” 

“Suprematism is the pictorial art of 
colors, the independence of which can 
not be reduced to one. The running 
of the horse can be represented in one 
tone pencils. But to paint the motion 
of red, yellow and blue masses is im- 
possible with the pencil. Painters ought 
to drop their subjects and ideas if they 
wish to be pure painters.” 

Just what is the sub-conscious intent 
behind the work of Malyevitch and his 
followers, I do not know. He is the 
target of ridicule in Russia, just as he 
would be in any country. But I found 
his strange compositions unusually jolly 
to look at. In our grey world that is 
something ! 

I had to go back to Burliuk, though, 
for a summary of the origins of radical 
art in Russia to-day. 

“Well,” he said, “I think the style 
of modern Russian painting developed 
from a study of French painting— 
western ideas from the year 900 onward 
carried over to Russian soil. Then, too, 
it has come from a close study of the 
art of China and Japan, and from our 
love for the Russian people and its own 
olden art—the ikon, the cheap engrav- 
ings, and the decorations on our wooden 
utensils. The study of street signs has 
contributed, also. The new painting still 
shocks the artistic bourgeoisie, but its 
influence on life is already immense.” 
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American Beauties 
owe much of their attractiveness to their 
beautiful Eyes adorned with long, luxuriant 
silky Eyelashes and perfectly formed Eye- 
brows—*“‘those Fringed Curtains which Veil 
the Eyes,’’ and give to them that rare charm 
of expression, which all women prize so 
highly, and which is so greatly admired by 
women and men alike. If Nature has denied 
you these Beauty Aids, do not despair. You 
can now have them by applying a little 


Libs - Jor 0tb- Ine 


persistently for a short time. Its purpose is 
to nourish and stimulate the Eyelashes and 
Eyebrows in a natural manner, thereby pro- 
moting their growth and adding beauty to 
the face. Results will delight and amaze 
you. ‘‘Lash-Brow-Ine”’ is a pure, delicately 
scented cream, guaranteed absolutely harm- 
Jess, tested and endorsed by chemists and 
beauty specialists all over America. An in- 
valuable aid to beauty. Thousands have used 
it successfully, why not you? 
AT YOUR DEALER 

or direct from us by mail, in plain cover, 
prepaid 50c. SATISFACTION ASSURED 
OR PRICE REFUNDED. AVOID DISAP- 
POINTMENTS WITH INFERIOR IMITA- 
TIONS. GET THE GENUINE. REMEM- 
BER the full name, ‘‘Lash-Brow-Ine,” 
insist on getting it. 

There Is only one, genuine ‘‘Lash-Brow-Ine.” 
Look for the ‘‘Lash-Brow-Ine Girl’, same 
as above, which appears on every package. 
You can identify the genuine by this picture. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-41 Grand Blvd., Chicago 


and 























Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret of 
a youthful , 
face will be “@ 







































sent to all] 
women 
who see 
their beau- 
ty vanish- 
ing orwho 
have faci 
al lines, 
wrinkles, 
or other 
disfig- 
urements 
¢ aused 
by age, 
ume or 
anything 
else. 
Multi. 
tudes of 
women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewed 
beauty in Kath- 
ryn Murray's re-Wy 
markable 


Facial 
Exercises 


which remove lines, “‘crow's feet’® and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of 
the mouth and clear u poe or sallow 
skins without the use of cosmetics, creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, straps, vibrators 

eauty"’ treatments, or other artificia 
means. The Kathryn Murray Method will 
show you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work wonders. 

is information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this FREE BOOK which tells 


just what to do to bring back firmness to 
the facial muscles and tissues and smooth- 
ness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 933 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 






























The San Francisco Examiner 


"The St. Francis Hotel these days reminds one 
of the famous saying about Shepherd’s Hotel | 
in Cairo, Egypt, that if one stayed there long 
enough they would meet every one worth while | 








in the world, as every day the lobby, tea room 
and restaurants are filled with well known men pee Lad 


and women from all parts of the world. Once 
a week the allied consuls have their luncheon 
in the Fable Room with the flags of the nations 
they represent as a decoration for their table, and 
it is also a favorite gathering place for the ofh- 










cers sojourning here. A day does not pass that ame 

the various dining rooms are not filled with is 

men in uniforms of France, England, Canada 
and the United States.” 

















ST FRANCIS 





One of the World’s Great Hotels 


On Union Square, San Francisco 


It is always best to make advance reservations 


Address THOMAS COLEMAN, Manager 
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It is requested that 
mail orders for the 


Sherry Candies 


and all requirements 
for Private Catering 
be sent to our new 
establishment at 


Fifty-Eighth Street 


and Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Louis Sherry 





























Refreshed by Cool, Salt Breezes 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
50 minutes from Fifth Avenue 


The Richest Countryside in America 


LADD & NICHOLS 
Tel. 1717 


ITS Real Estate Brokers 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Every House, Shore Property, Island, Old Farm, Estate, Ravine, Brook, Hill 
(400 ft.), Lake hereabout that’s for sale. 























REDUCG Reaver guraly 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 





What one woman says : 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
Orange, N. J. 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, 
now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- 
some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 

By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 


April 16th, 1919. 
Gentlemen: —Your Basy Bread 
has been very successful. I 
have lost about thirty pounds 
in twelve weeks. My object is 
to lose fifty pounds. I will be 
so glad to recommend your 
Bread to my friends. 


of people have regained their normal weight. No dieting. No 

medicine, No irksome exercise. 

Yours truly You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which 
pA a ae is an authoritative statement on Obesity, its cause and cure. 
Jamestown, N. Dak. Write for your copy today. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 32.026"New Jersey | 

















WA VENIDCE TURKISH TOBACCO, 
NE and from the best rice paperi made 





CIGARETTES 


—the cigarette world 
produces nothing better 
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The “silver lining of 
every cloud’’ is a 
*“ Scotch Mist” over- 
coat. 


For with a *“Scotch 
Mist’’ who cares 
whether it rains or not. 


*“Scotch Mists” are 
our own idea. We 
showed the Scot how to 
weave his cheviots so 
that they could be rain- 
proofed. 


We alone have them. | 


Light, medium and 
heavy weights. 


* Registered Trademark. 


Special “Shopping Service” 
for orders by mail 


Rocers Peet COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St. “Four at 34th St. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 





HE June etiquette problems were, 
to put it in the mildest possible 
manner, tricky. Many of the vast 
hordes of those who strove to solve the 
riddles seemed to be under the impres- 
sion that Vanity Fair was conducting 





a little contest in ethics. Their answers 


| did not tell what course the climber 


should have pursued to further his or 
her interests best; no,—they dealt with 
what was the upright, the fine, the 
noble thing to do in each case, and 
sternly advocated doing the right thing, 
no matter what the personal incon- 
venience might be. 

Well, of course, that’s all perfectly 
great, and it certainly does buck one up 
to learn what a fine, uncompromising 
moral sense is instilled in the inhabitants 
of every community of our justly fa- 
mous Union. But the only thing is, 
it wasn’t that kind of a contest. Vanity 
Fair was, admittedly, not interested in 
what was the noble thing to do; but it 
was all worked up about what was the 
thing that would most help the social 
climber on his upward way. That, you 
see, was the catch to the whole affair. 
You had to put yourself in that climb- 
er’s place, and, setting the moral ques- 
tion firmly aside, no matter how your 
home training rebelled at so doing, work 
out just what he or she should have 
done to get firmly into society. 


HERE were those, however, who 

went at the thing in the right spirit 
—that of helping the climbers get ahead. 
The answer which seemed to hold out 
the most -efficient aid to the social strug- 
glers was that of Miss Rita Frame, 281 
Tower Road, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. To her has been awarded the 
ten-dollar prize, for her noble service 
of giving first aid to the climbing. 

And now that that’s over, we come 
to the answers themselves. It takes 
years of hard «‘udy and strenuous train- 
ing to get to the point where you can 
answer these great social problems. But 
Vanity Fair can do it without a struggle. 








| 


| 


| PROBLEM 8, perhaps you remem- 


ber, concerned the bachelor who had 
everything in the world but social posi- 
tion. In his desperate attempt to attain 
that one thing, he gave a dinner at 
which he gave gold cigarette cases to 
the men, and gold vanity cases to the 
women, as souvenirs. The news of this 
was spread afar, and people flocked to 
his next dinner. But, in the meantime, 
he had been tactfully told that the giv- 
ing of such expensive souvenirs was in 
very bad taste, so there were no souve- 
nirs at his second dinner—whereupon, 
when he issued invitations for a third 
dinner, he had exactly two acceptances, 
both from relatives. The question was, 
should he or should he not give souve- 
nirs ? 

Well, really, you know, we think he 
should. His one aim and ambition was 
to get in society. As long as he saw 
that his souvenirs made a hit with the 
Right People, then he should give souve- 
nirs, at his dinners, until he is firmly 
established and no longer has to rely 
on cigarette cases and vanity boxes to 
get him along. Of course, twenty years 
ago, the giving of golden gifts at a 
dinner would have been thought inex- 
cusably vulgar, and, instead of helping 
him, would have completely ruined his 
chances of success. But, as someone 
has so aptly put it, things are not what 
they used to be. In the present state 
of society, his souvenirs would be an 
inducement, not an insult. Therefore, 
let him go ahead with the cigarette cases. 


PROBLEM 9 was the touching case 
of the young girl who, by her own 
charm, had worked her way into the 


The June Etiquette Problem 


| And the Prize Answers in the Contest for Social Climbers | 


elect. On her way up, she had been 
repeatedly and thoroughly snubbed by 
a certain dowager. 
girl had climbed so high as to be in- 
vited to dine at the house of one of 
the Royal Families of society, the dowa- 
ger, meeting her there, rushed up to her 
and gushingly asked her to dinner and 
the opera, the next week. Should the 
girl have accepted that invitation? 
You know, you must always hold the 
thought that the girl was ever striving 
to embed herself permanently in society. 
She wasn’t firmly enough established, 


as yet, to do just as she pleased and | 


pay back past slights. She couldn’t 
afford to take any chances on having 
herself disliked. So she very charming- 
ly and graciously accepted the dowa- 
ger’s invitation. 


} 


However, when the | 





‘THE next problem, number 10, though 


the shortest of the series, was per- 
haps the most delicate. It was the 
dilemma of the rich Western family, 
who having conquered the West, yearn 
to triumph over the East. How should | 
they attack society, in their first Sum- 


mer campaign—by way of Long Island, | 
with Newport somewhere in the dim | 


future, or by a direct attack on New- | 


port right from the start? 
Well, it takes much weighty thought, 
and there are undoubtedly encyclopedias 


to be said on either side, but still it | 
seems as if the thing for that family to | 


do is to go right to Newport. They | 
have, of course, unlimited money—they | 


should take the best house they can | 


| 
get and have everything in keeping. | 
| 


They should make no effort to be con- 


spicuous; though everything they have | 


—house, cars, yacht, everything—should 
be absolutely perfect, it must be of an 
inconspicuous perfection. If they enter- 
tain, they must do it beautifully, yet 
conservatively—there must be no at- 
tempt at spectacular features. If they 
faithfully and patiently carry out this 
plan, doing just as those about them 
do but doing it just a shade better, 
they will find the doors of the mighty 
gradually swinging open before them. 


ROBLEM 11, the last in the ab- 
sorbing series, was the harrowing 
predicament of the widow who sought 
to enter society via Newport. The 
fame of her exceptional skill at bridge 
reached the ears of the Queen of All 
Society, who, needing another for her 
auction table, invited the widow to dine 
and play cards with her--when the 
widow already had an engagement with 
some old and unfashionable friends for 
that very evening. What should she do? 
There’s one thing a social climber 
must never do—he must never let him- 
self be ridiculous. His purpose in life 
must be adroitly hidden; his work must 
never be raw. As soon as his efforts 
are obvious, they become ridiculous. | 
When he can be laughed at, his chances | 
of social success are gone. He always 
has to remember that. 
So, if the widow called up her worthy | 
friends, invented an excuse, and then 
went to dine with the Queen of Society 
(which, Heaven knows, she yearned to 
do), she took far too great a chance of 
spoiling her whole social career, at its 
very outset. Somehow, the story of 
how she put off her old friends and 
rushed to do the Queen’s bidding, would 
have been sure to get about—you know 
how those things always are. So she 
told the Queen, with deep and sincere 





regret, that she was already engaged | 


for that evening. It was the most diffi- 
cult act of her life, but, being extremely 
clever, even for a widow, she knew 
that it would render her absolutely im- 
mune from any chance of ridicule—the 
climber’s worst enemy. 





VANITY FAIR 


$7.50 


Guaranteed 


All Woo 


See it 
at your 
dealer’s 


he IN US. PAT. OFF. 


Knitted 


Sport Coat 





DANDY, handy- 
knock-about 


A 


m Knitted coat for every 


man for work or play, 
home or office wear. 


Just the freedom- 
jacket for climbing 
hills, tramping, motor- 
ing, golfing, yachting 
and all out-door life. 


And it’s just the snuggy, 
comfy kind of a coat to 
wear around the house 
when the nights get cool. 


It’s name is important to 
remember — Thermo 
Knitted Sport Coat. Im- 
portant because this coat is 
guaranteed all wool and 
you can’t duplicate Thermo 
quality at the price—$7.50. 
Shaped to fit, carefully fin- 
ished, a good looker and an 
excellent wearer. 


Made in heather mixtures 
—blue, brown, green, olive 
and oxford gray. Boys’ 
sizes, same style, $5.00. 


Look for the Thermo gold 
and black hanger in the 
neck of the coat. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you write us and we 
will see that you are sup- 
plied. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 


Makers of 


Thermo Coat 
Sweaters 


349 Broadway Dept.V. New York 





$! 
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Six new books—one for every taste 





THE CUP OF FURY 


By Rupert Hughes 

Mr. Hughes’ genius as a chroni- 
cler of modern life has never found 
better expression than in this novel 
of romance, work and society. His 
heroine is a girl that life has caught 
up and hurled headlong,—a girl with 
such human fears and desires that 
every reader will see in her some 
woman he has known. To follow 
her through the swirling tide in 
whose path Fortune swept her, is to 
see life from many angles. _ Illus- 


trated, $1.75. 


IRELAND’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
By George Creel 

Ireland will not down, and with 
an Irish Declaration of Indepen- 
dence staring us in the face, every 
American has to answer the question 
of Ireland for himself. Mr. Creel 
supplies the necessary facts upon 
which an honest and intelligent an- 
swer may be based, reviewing the 
history of Ireland from 1169 to the 





SYLVIA AND MICHAEL 


By Compton Mackenzie 


Sylvia Scarlett, already known to 
Compton Mackenzie's readers, ap- 
pears again in this delightful new 
novel and takes one with her 
through a series of unusual adven- 
tures as she makes her vagabond 
way as a cabaret singer through 
Russia, Roumania, and Serbia, to 
find romance and Michael Fane at 
the end. A book that reinforces its 
author's position as one of the fore- 
most of the younger school of En- 


glish novelist. $1.75. 


ROGERS-ISMS: or, THE COWBOY PHIL- 
OSOPHER on the PEACE CONFERENCE 


By Will Rogers 
“You can’t tell Peace from War 
without this book,”” says Will Rog- 
ers, the famous cowboy philosopher 
of the Follies, who has put into this 
little book all his humorous epigrams 
concerning the Peace Conference. 


He catches many well-known people in 
the lariat of his humor, and blithely un- 


GOING WEST 
By Basil King 

The story of a love that extended 
beyond death, and bridged the gulf 
with a message from the man who 
had died fighting in France to his 
wife who waited at home. Readers 
of Mr. King’s ‘““Abraham’s Bosom” 
will find in this an even finer piece 
of literary work, and a more con- 
clusive proof, that, as Maeterlinck 
said, ‘“There are no dead.” 60 cents. 


THE PROMISES OF ALICE 


By Margaret Deland 


A charming story for the young 
person—and the older one too—by 
the author who gave us Dr. Laven- 
der and his people, and the stories of 
Old Chester. Alice is confronted 
by the problem of work as a mis- 
sionary, or her own happiness with 
the man she loves, and the manner 
in which Mrs. Deland solves this 





present day. $2.00. 








ravels the serious questions which are 
vexing the world to-day. 60 cents. 


problem makes a delightful novel. 


Illustrated, $1.40. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 


NEW YORK 





























Buy Furs Now 
AND GET 15% DISCOUNT® 


We must start selling earlier 
than beSore, in order to be able 
to take care of the unusually great 
Surdemand To induce early mia 

we oer a special discount oF 15% 
on all furs ordered before Oct. 10! 


Albrecht Furs 


_  .. ee an 
have held their unrivaled leader- 
ship in eledance,style and quality Sor 
over 64 years. A money-back Quar- 
@ assures you oF Satisfaction. 








For FACTS AND FASHIONS—FREE 

This interestin® BooK shows all 
advance fur styles at money- 
saving prices. If you buy now, 
you can secure a 15% discount 
from catalod prices before — 
Oct. 10th. Send“5¢ at once for & copy 
of this limited edition book No.36 


E.Albrecht & Son 


| Saint Paul, DeptZ. Minnesota. 









































Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s Famous Medicated 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men and Women 







Cover the entire body or any 
part. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(Billings Bldg., 4h Floor) 
(Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) 

Philadelphia Representctive : Bust Reducer, $5.50 
Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. Chin Reducer, $2.00 











Brassiere, Price $6.50 
Neck and Chin Reducer $3.00 


ce 
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Danersk : 
Decorative Furniture 


In all the beautiful homes and | 
apartments illustrated in our high ||| 
grade magazines, there is not one | 
but that DANERSK FURNI- 
TURE would be appropriate for, 
somes >. = inoneormore rooms. The variety 
Pare em “=! and charm are literally unlimited 
because we finish each selection specifically for the room in which it 





is to go. 
Send us your plans for single rooms or the entire house. We specialize in 
unusual pieces for Sun Rooms, Loggias and Living Rooms. 


Send for Valuable Catalog **G-9." 
Charming sets on exhibition at | 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION, 2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 

















“Mi-KiTA 
gram) SUPERELUOUS 


None genuine without this “i 





Trade-Mark. 


THE only treatment 
that will permanent- 
ly remove all Super- 
fluous Hair from the 
face or any part of 
body without leav- 
ing a mark on the 
most delicate skin. 


Removes entire hair 
roots and destroys the 
hair duct. No electric 
needle, burning caustics 
or powders used. Free 
booklet, also lists our 
exciusive preparations 
for beautifying skin 
and hair. 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 
1112-C Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Established 22 years 
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ANNOUNCING the forthcoming appearance of 


THE HOME SECTOR 


~«— “A WEEKLY FOR THE NEW CIVILIANS , 



































CONDUCTED BY THE FORMER EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF 


Che Stars and Stripes 


Official newspaper of the American 
Expeditionary Forces 















The Home Sector will be a frank, informative, 
cheerful, optimistic magazine _ devoted and 
dedicated to the nearly five million men who 
served under the American flag in the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps during the great war. 
It will keep the former service man posted on 
all developments that affect him, on the latest 
War and Navy Department G. O’s and the 
latest state and national legislation on all subjects 
in which he is interested or concerned. It will 
live in the present, but will contain much 
matter of reminiscent interest to all who wore 
the uniform. 

It will contain news from every Yank sector, 
old and new, hot and quiet, from the Presidio 
to Boston Light, from Bordeaux to Coblenz. 
It will contain humor in abundance, anecdotes, 
sketches, cartoons, verse, edi- 
torials, many other features, and 

SERVICE, a department which 
will try to clear up the misunder- 
standing and doubt existing in the — 
minds of most former service men about such details as 
war risk insurance, Liberty bonds, back pay, pensions, 
bonuses, legislation—local and national—and the dozens 


of other questions now perplexing discharged soldiers 
and sailors. Ask Service. 














If you read and enjoyed The Stars and Stripes, remem- 
ber The Home Sector is by the same bunch, for the same 
bunch, in the same spirit. 


Look for it on the news- 


stands in mid-September — 
10 cents a copy $5.00 a year “a 


Write for special combination offer. Agents Wanted 


The Home Sector, Butterick Building, New York 


- oot 




































18 cents 
a package 


Smokers realize 
that the value is in 
ythe cigarettes and do 
not expect premiums 
or coupons 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed 
packages of 20 cigaréttes or ten packages (200 
Cigarettes) in a glassine-paper-covered carton. 
We strongly recommend this carton for the 
home or office supply or when you travel. 


Camels supply cigarette contentment beyond any- 
thing you ever experienced! You never tasted such full- 
bodied mellow-mildness; such refreshing, appetizing 
flavor and coolness. The more Camels you smoke the 
greater becomes your delight—Camels are such a ciyarelle 
revelation! 


Everything about camels you find so fascinating is 
due to their quality—to the expert blend of choice Turk- 
ish and choice Domestic tobaccos. You will prefer this 
blend to either kind of tobacco smoked straight. 


You'll say Camels are in a class by themselves—they 
seem made to meel your own personal lasle in so 
many ways! 


Freedom irom any unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or 
unpleasant cigaretty odor makes Camels particularly 
desirable to the most fastidious smokers. And, you 
smoke Camels as liberally as meets your own wishes, for 
they never tire your taste! You are always keen for the 
cigarette satisfaction that makes Camels so attractive. 


Compare Camels with any cigarelte in the world al any 
price! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





DB 


TURKISH & DOMESTIC 
BLEND 














It is significant that so many men who 
once smoked expensive Turkish cigarettes 
return from overseas to their clubs in the 


land of plenty —and buy Fatimas. 


Doubtless some of them first became ac- 
quainted with Fatima by chance or of ne- 






REE RRO PRP IO RET nis 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


cessity, in camp or aficld. But neither chance 
nor necessity now dictates their choice. 


They have merely “discovered” ‘that 
Fatima’s delicately balanced Turkish blend 
leaves them feeling “fit,” even if they happen 
to smoke more often than usual. 


KiggettniysIrtacn®, 


KATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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